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PREFACE 


But  these  are  men  of  mercy,  whose  righteous  deeds 
have  not  been  forgotten.  With  their  seed  shall  re¬ 
main  continually  a  good  inheritance;  their  children 
are  within  the  covenants.  .  .their  seed  shall  remain 
forever,  and  their  glory  shall  not  be  blotted  out.  .  . 
their  bodies  were  buried  in  peace,  and  their  name 
liveth  to  all  generations.  ( Ecclesiasticus,  44) 


The  historical  roots  of  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York  are 
deeply  buried  in  the  annals  of  the  National  Church  and  before  that 
in  the  story  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies.  Of  the 
latter  there  is  little  to  be  told  since  in  that  age  Central  New  York 
was  chiefly  a  geographic  expression  and  received  but  scanty  and 
passing  treatment.  Nor  was  there  much  quickening  of  interest  by 
the  American  Church  during  the  early  years  of  our  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  But  with  the  foundation  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York 
in  1785  the  Church  began  to  bestir  itself  about  missionary  responsi¬ 
bilities  within  that  area.  Each  year  saw  the  steady  advance  of  the 
Church,  and  when  in  1838  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York  was 
formed,  Episcopal  control  over  the  state’s  inland  counties  passed 
from  New  York  City  to  Geneva. 

The  decades  that  spanned  these  formative  years  are  crowded 
with  meaning.  First  and  foremost  they  reveal  the  impact  of  dioc¬ 
esan  and  national  church  activities  in  the  mission  to  this  area.  But 
equally  important  are  the  manifestations  of  local  efforts  and 
growth.  Quite  naturally  the  unfolding  of  this  drama  has  not  been 
neglected  by  church  historians ;  my  obligation  to  them  is  patent  in 
this  study.  However,  in  every  instance  the  problem  was  presented 
from  the  point  of  view  of  broader,  more  general,  and  higher  levels. 
They  did  not,  and  they  should  not  be  censured  for  their  attitude, 
view  it  from  the  local  level  of  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York. 
Thus  of  necessity  as  well  as  from  choice  they  left  much  untold  that 
is  significant  to  those  within  the  diocese.  The  validity  of  their 
approach  is  paralleled  by  the  limitations  imposed  upon  this  volume 
which  primarily  is  a  diocesan,  and  not  a  parish  history.  My  orig¬ 
inal  design  was  to  devote  attention  to  local  life,  such  as  the  story 
of  church  architecture — and  Central  New  York  does  have  several 
notable  examples  of  prevailing  trends  dating  since  1818 — and  a  list 
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of  the  clergy  and  parishes.  My  notes,  however,  have  been  brought 
together  and  may  be  found  at  the  Diocesan  House,  Syracuse. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  for  cultivating  old  soil  anew,  and 
this  may  be  found  in  the  reading  habits  of  the  average  communi¬ 
cant  of  the  diocese.  How  many,  it  may  be  asked,  have  ever  read 
the  scholarly  accounts  of  American  Church  history  by  men  like 
Drs.  Manross  and  Addison,  or  Miss  Loveland’s  penetrating  mono¬ 
graph,  The  Critical  Years ,  1780  to  1789?  I  do  not  know,  but  am 
inclined  to  believe  they  are  few  in  number.  If  this  be  true,  then  it 
is  necessary  for  Central  New  York,  as  other  dioceses,  to  have  its 
own  published  history.  For  reasons  of  pride?  Yes;  but  also  because 
of  the  basic  fact  that  most  communicants  know  little  of  our  national 
church  history  unless  it  is  made  available  to  them  at  the  local  level. 
The  more  the  members  of  Central  New  York  study  the  annals  of 
their  own  diocese  the  more  they  will  become  aware  of  how  homo¬ 
geneous  the  National  Church  was  and  has  become. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  volume,  I  have  read  most  of  the  im¬ 
portant  national  church  histories  and  from  them,  as  is  shown  in  the 
narrative,  have  borrowed  quite  freely.  But  there  are  other  sources 
which  were  not  touched  by  their  authors.  An  analysis  of  published 
church  histories,  registers,  and  journals  afforded  much  insight  into 
such  matters  as  church  attendance,  frequency  of  church  services, 
local  attitudes  on  national  issues,  together  with  many  local  and 
economic  matters  that  concerned  the  parishes  and  missions.  For 
these  and  other  subjects  the  diocesan  Journal  of  New  York,  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  and  Central  New  York  were  used  extensively. 
Perforce  this  necessitated  visits  to  New  York,  Rochester,  and  Buf¬ 
falo  where  much  was  unearthed  of  benefit  for  this  study.  The  diary, 
for  example,  of  Bishop  Arthur  C.  Coxe  preserved  at  the  Diocesan 
House,  Buffalo,  threw  considerable  light  on  the  years  1864  to  1868. 
Here,  as  in  other  places,  church  tracts  and  reports  were  discovered 
— many  having  never  been  published.  At  Syracuse,  I  read  the  Gos¬ 
pel  Messenger ,  the  diocesan  paper  of  Western  New  York.  Refer¬ 
ence  should  also  be  made  to  the  Nathan  Williams  Papers,  preserved 
at  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  Utica,  New  York;  these  letters 
contain  many  references  to  the  work  of  Bishop  Hobart  and  the  early 
clergy  and  congregation  of  Trinity  Church,  Utica. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  many  clergy  and  laity  who  have 
eased  my  labors  and  stimulated  my  efforts  when  I  needed  assist¬ 
ance.  Among  these  I  desire  to  express  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  James 
Mahagan  of  Auburn,  the  Rev.  Stanley  Gasek  of  Utica,  the  Rev. 
Harold  L.  Hutton  of  Syracuse,  the  Rev.  Frederick  T.  Henstridge 
of  Elmira,  and  the  Rev.  Melvin  Abson  of  East  Syracuse.  Nor 


should  I  leave  unnamed  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese, 
especially  the  Rev.  William  Cole  of  Syracuse,  President  of  the 
Committee,  for  their  willingness  to  subsidize  this  volume.  Also,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Bishops  and  Diocesan  staff  of  New  York  and 
Western  New  York  for  the  use  of  their  archives.  Again,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  counsel  given  me  by  my  friends  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Walter  Higley,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Central  New  York,  the  Rev. 
R.  O.  Moore,  Diocesan  Program  Consultant,  Mr.  Robert  Zogg, 
Secretary  of  the  Convention,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Foreman  of  Fayette¬ 
ville,  M  iss  Marie  Michael,  Secretary  to  the  Bishop  of  Central  New 
York,  the  clerical  staff  of  the  Diocesan  House,  Professor  A.  E. 
Johnson  of  Syracuse  University  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Newkirk  of  Utica, 
New  York,  who  very  kindly  provided  a  handsome  pen  sketch  of 
St.  Paul’s,  Paris  Hill.  Finally,  I  owe  more  than  I  can  impart  to 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Malcolm  E.  Peabody,  Bishop  of  Central  New  York, 
for  his  initial  encouragement  given  me  some  years  ago.  Since  then 
his  interest  and  assistance  has  ever  grown.  His  understanding  of 
the  need  for  a  diocesan  history  bridged  many  of  my  difficulties  and 
I  trust  in  a  later  volume  to  reveal  pertinently  the  great  contribu¬ 
tions  he  has  made  to  the  Church  in  Central  New  York. 

Wm.  Freeman  Galpin, 

Syracuse,  New  York. 

August,  1958 
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Chapter  I 


As  in  the  Beginning 

On  the  Feast  of  All  Saints’  Day,  1868,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur 
Cleveland  Coxe,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York, 
attended  divine  service  at  Grace  Church,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
In  writing  of  this  event  to  his  good  friend,  the  Rev.  Frederic  Dan 
Huntington  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  he  remarked,  “I  was  joined 
by  several  of  the  Clergy  and,  after  Morning  Prayer,  we  united  in 
a  Te  Deum,  with  appropriate  Intercessions  for  the  Diocese  and  for 
the  blessing  of  God  on  the  approaching  election  of  a  Bishop.”  At 
the  same  time  special  devotions  were  held  in  many  churches  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  and  prayers  of  thanksgiving  were  said  to  Almighty 
God  for  His  love  and  kindness  in  promoting  the  work  of  His 
Church  by  founding  that  day  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Albany,  its  spiritual  neighbor  to  the  east,  the  Diocese  of 
Central  New  York  extended  south  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  had  as  its  devoted  friend  to  the  west,  its  Mother,  the  Diocese 
of  Western  New  York.  An  inland  empire  it  was,  steeped  in  a 
romantic  history  of  Algonquin  and  Iroquois,  respectively  under  the 
Lily  Banners  of  France  and  the  Union  Jack  of  Great  Britain,  and 
laden  with  natural  resources  of  immense  wealth  and  magnitude. 
Not  quite  twelve  thousand  square  miles  in  scope,  it  had  a  population 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  persons,  mostly  of  English  an¬ 
cestry,  who  had  pushed  their  way  into  this  area  following  the 
American  Revolution.  Among  these  were  many  members  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  who  by  1868  had  so  advanced  their 
faith  that  it  could  be  said  with  pride  that  they  possessed  ninety-five 
churches  and  missions.  Presiding  over  the  spiritual  and  material 
life  of  these  societies  was  a  bishop,  seventy-one  clergy,  and  slightly 
more  than  eight  thousand  communicants. 

Expressed  county-wise,  the  Diocese  included  fourteen  such  units 
of  which  Jefferson  was  the  largest  with  1,868  square  miles,  with 
Seneca  the  smallest  having  but  420  square  miles.  Cortland,  how¬ 
ever,  with  but  two  parishes  was  the  lowest  in  communicants,  name¬ 
ly  one  hundred  and  fifty-one,  while  Oneida  stood  first  with  twenty- 
one  churches  and  1,734  souls.  Crowding  Oneida  was  Onondaga 
having  only  ten  parishes  but  showing  1,261  communicants.  No 
other  county  topped  these  two  though  Chenango  with  nine  churches 
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and  936  members  contributed  in  total  offerings  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  As  might  be  expected  Oneida  and  Onondaga 
were  able  to  do  better,  $34,000  and  $26,000  respectively.  The 
grand  total  for  Central  New  York  was  $150,289.05  which  per 
parish  averaged  $  1 ,58 1 .99.1 

This  rough  profile — to  be  enlarged  as  the  narrative  progresses — 
presented  a  picture  of  what  the  new  diocese  was  like  on  All  Saints’ 
Day,  1868.  And  what  a  happy  coincidence — All  Saints’  Day!  A 
date  to  be  remembered  as  one  signifying  not  only  the  natal  day  for 
the  Diocese  but  also  a  day  forever  hallowed  by  the  heroic  deeds  of 
those  pioneers  who  first  brought  the  Glad  Tidings  to  Central  New 
York.  These  Apostolic  Churchmen  who  braved  the  unknown  by 
penetrating  an  area  tracked  only  by  a  few  primitive  roads,  that 
pierced  forest,  swamp,  and  wilderness,  and  highways,  laid  down 
by  the  dusty  feet  of  the  American  Indian;  highways  that  today 
serve  in  connecting  Buffalo  to  Albany,  and  Binghamton  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Watertown.  And  it  is  over  these  same  roads  and  others 
that  one  must  travel  in  a  search  for  the  origins,  growth,  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York. 

Such  an  effort  calls  for  more  than  a  story  of  events  since  All 
Saints’  Day,  1868.  It  must  relate  the  days  when  the  counties  of 
Central  New  York  were  under  the  protecting  hand  of  the  Diocesan 
of  Western  New  York  (1838-1868)  and  before  that  when  they 
were  part  of  an  older  administration — the  Diocese  of  New  York 
(1785-1838).  Ninety  years  have  passed  since  Bishop  Coxe  so  aptly 
described  the  foundation  day  of  the  Diocese.  But  it  is  also  sobering 
to  realize  that  almost  as  many  years — eighty-three  to  be  exact — of 
our  Diocese’s  history  preceded  that  great  event.  To  understand  the 
present,  therefore,  we  must  know  the  past.  First  those  decades 
when  Central  New  York  dwelt  in  the  Houses  of  Western  New 
York  and  New  York,  and  second,  and  much  earlier,  those  long 
years  when  it  was  included  within  the  “Church  of  England  in  the 
Colonies.’’ 

Concerning  the  annals  of  the  Church  during  the  Colonial  Era 
so  much  has  been  written  that  only  a  few  references  are  needed 
for  this  volume.  Not  all  Englishmen,  it  should  be  recalled,  who 
migrated  to  the  New  World  were  non-comformists.  The  latter 
were  by  far  the  most  numerous  but  there  was  a  good  sampling  of 

1  Generally  speaking  the  term  “Central  New  York”  will  describe  that 
area  within  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York  which  in  1868  became  the 
Diocese  of  Central  New  York. 
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Church  of  England  folk  as  well.  People  who,  regardless  of  storm 
and  stress,  remained  loyal  to  the  Mother  Church  and  preserved 
year  after  year,  in  a  small  and  unspectacular  manner,  a  Christian 
life  patterned  upon  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
From  one  angle  this  long  period  might  be  characterized  as  one  of 
neglect.  In  part  this  may  be  explained  by  the  depths  to  which  the 
Church  of  England  had  fallen  during  the  reigns  of  Kings  James  I 
and  his  son  Charles  I  (1603-1649)  and  the  rule  of  the  Puritan 
“Saints”  (1649-1660).  The  clash  between  a  High-Church-Royalist 
Party,  stout  defenders  of  Monarchy  and  Anglicanism,  and  a  Puri¬ 
tan-Parliamentary  Party  of  varied  political  economic  and  religious 
complexions,  provided  no  great  opportunity  for  Archbishop  Laud 
to  think  of  his  overseas  flock.  The  contest,  bitterly  fought,  ended 
in  favor  of  Non-Conformity  and  like  Charles  I  and  other  loyalists, 
whose  attitudes  and  sentiments  the  poet  Browning  has  vividly  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  Cavalier  Tunes,  the  great  prelate  of  Canterbury  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice. 

A  darkness  then  descended  upon  the  Church  of  England.  Its 
churches  and  cathedrals,  mutilated  in  some  instances,  were  staffed 
and  peopled  by  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Congregationalists 
and  others.  To  be  an  Anglican  was  to  be  persona  non  grata;  more, 
it  was  heresy  and  treason.  Perforce  the  Church  went  underground 
and  suffered  in  many  ways.  Meanwhile  all  was  not  peaceful  in 
the  councils  of  the  conqueror.  Cromwell  and  his  God-fearing  fol¬ 
lowers  found  to  their  sorrow  what  it  meant  to  rule  Englishmen. 
Thus  the  day  came,  shortly  after  his  death,  that  England  whose 
heart  had  always  been  wedded  to  Monarchy  cast  overboard  a  costly 
experiment  in  government  and  religious  intolerance. 

The  Stuarts,  in  the  person  of  Charles  II,  were  restored  and 
so  also  was  the  historic  Church  of  England.  Gone  was  the  “pesty” 
opposition  of  the  early  seventeenth  century.  Time  could  now  be 
given  to  other  matters  and,  as  students  of  American  Colonial  history 
know  so  well,  a  new  colonial  policy  was  initiated  calculated  to 
wipe  out  the  doldrums  of  past  neglect  and  to  bring  the  colonies 
more  closely  into  line  with  the  thinking  of  the  Mother  Country. 
Correspondingly,  something  was  conceived  by  the  English  Church 
for  the  “Church  in  the  Colonies.”  As  to  what  actually  took  place 
we  know  much  less  than  we  could  wish.  It  is  established,  so 
Dr.  W.  W.  Manross  records  in  his  History  of  the  American  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  that  in  some  uncertain  manner  ecclesiastical  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  all  the  colonies,  insular  and  continental,  was  lodged  in 
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the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  first  to  use  this  power 
was  Bishop  Henry  Compton  who  between  1675  and  1688  tried  to 
strengthen  his  authority  and  control  over  all  the  colonies.  After 
the  Glorious  Revolution  (1688-1689)  this  divine  delegated  control 
to  clerical  “commissaries”  who  though  not  bishops  assumed  a  higher 
status,  because  of  their  appointment,  over  other  clergymen.  Thus 
the  situation  rested  until  1723  when  another  bishop,  Edmund  Gib¬ 
son,  gained  royal  consent  to  a  program  enhancing  the  influence  of 
his  agents. 

A  successor,  Bishop  Thomas  Sherlock,  viewed  matters  more 
sanely.  He  believed  that  what  was  needed  was  the  establishment 
of  an  Episcopacy  in  the  Colonies.  Unfortunately  for  America  that 
idea  was  never  translated  into  action ;  and  a  golden  opportunity 
vanished  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  appeared.  It  is  tempting,  however, 
to  speculate  on  what  might  have  happened  had  the  Bishop  gained 
his  ends.  Surely  it  would  have  stimulated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonial  Church  and  have  raised  the  latter  in  public  esteem.  In 
all  probability  the  Church  might  have  retained  in  some  manner, 
after  1783,  its  spiritual  connections  with  Canterbury  and  perhaps 
the  unhappy  sequel  to  independence,  as  it  relates  to  the  Episcopacy, 
might  have  been  avoided.  But  the  impact  of  Independence  can  not 
be  ignored  though  even  here  the  monarchial  sentiments  inherent 
in  a  Colonial  Episcopacy  might  have  lessened  the  urge  for  freedom, 
fhnally  won  only  by  war. 

All  fault  for  not  having  promoted  a  Colonial  Episcopacy,  with¬ 
out  which  the  life  of  the  Church  was  stinted,  should  not  be  laid  to 
a  policy  of  neglect  on  Canterbury’s  part.  The  English  Church  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  problems  of  its  own.  One  of  these 
appeared  in  the  challenge  presented  by  the  rise  of  Methodism ; 
another  was  the  deplorable  practice  of  tying  ecclesiastical  prefer¬ 
ment  to  political  issues  and  parties.  More  important,  however, 
was  the  automatic  reaction  in  America  every  time  it  was  rumored 
Canterbury  was  scheming  to  plant  Episcopacy  in  the  colonies.  Nor 
was  this  fear  and  concern  shared  only  by  non-comformists ;  it  was 
rather  wide  spread  among  churchmen  of  all  types.  We  shall  see 
this  phobia  against  bishops  remained  as  an  infection  within  the 
American  Church  for  several  decades  after  1783.  But  where  the 
Church  of  England  faltered,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  became  a  real  source  of  strength  in  the  New  World. 
Through  its  offices  the  clergy  in  America  received  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  in  spiritual,  educational,  and  financial  ways.  The  support  of 
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the  clergy,  so  Dr.  Manross  reminds  us,  was  largely  in  the  hands 
of  this  society.  However,  this  vital  nexus  was  cut  off  by  American 
Independence  since  under  its  charter  the  Society  could  operate  only 
within  the  British  World. 

Various  aspects  and  manifestations  of  these  events  may  be  noted 
in  the  annals  of  the  Royal  Province  of  New  York.  Highly  signifi¬ 
cant  was  the  appearance  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  area  with 
the  English  conquest  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1660.  But  approxi¬ 
mately  thirty  years  were  to  pass  before  any  notable  implementation 
took  place.  Then  it  was  that  provision  was  made  for  a  “Protestant 
Minister”  in  New  York  County,  another  in  Richmond,  and  two 
each  in  Westchester  and  Queens.  Considerable  uncertainty,  how¬ 
ever,  followed  as  to  what  was  meant  by  “Protestant.”  Ultimately 
this  was  resolved  by  an  interpretation  that  favored  the  Church  of 
England  of  which  the  chief  parish  in  the  colony  was  Trinity  whose 
influence  in  the  American  Church  has  been  outstanding. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  parish  in  1697  the  only  resi¬ 
dent  priest  of  the  Church  was  a  military  chaplain  stationed  much 
of  the  time  in  New  York  City.  After  Trinity  came  St.  George’s 
and  St.  Paul’s,  and  in  1754  King’s  College  (Columbia  University) 
was  founded.  Meanwhile  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  was  formed  which,  as  James  T.  Addison  states  in  his  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  the  United  States ,  sent  missionaries  into  nearby 
areas,  thence  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany  thus  foreshadowing  pene¬ 
tration  into  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  Central  New  York.  “So 
continuous  was  the  generous  activity  of  this  society,”  Addison  con¬ 
tinues,  “that  in  the  period  between  1702  and  1776  it  assisted  in 
maintaining  in  the  province,  for  terms  longer  or  shorter,  as  many 
as  fifty-eight  missionaries.”  One  of  these,  the  Rev.  William  An¬ 
drews,  labored  briefly  among  the  Oneida  Indians  thus  being  the 
first  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  what  is  now  the  Diocese  of  Central 
New  York. 

In  his  wake  came  the  Rev.  John  Ogilvie.  Born  in  1724,  pre¬ 
sumably  at  New  York  City,  he  was  graduated  from  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1748.  The  next  year  he  was  in  England  preparing  for  the 
priesthood  where  in  due  season  he  was  made  deacon  and  priest ; 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  June,  1749,  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  returned  to  America  and  became  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Mohawks  at  Albany.  As  Chaplain  of  the  “Royal 
Americans,”  a  regiment  raised  at  Albany,  he  went  with  his  com¬ 
mand  to  Fort  Schuyler,  now  Utica,  and  was  present  at  the  capture 
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of  Fort  Niagara  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  His  letter  de¬ 
scribing  his  experiences  both  as  a  missionary  and  chaplain,  as  given 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Hayes  in  his  The  Diocese  of  Western 
New  York ,  is  of  particular  interest.  During  1760-1761  he  was 
Chaplain  at  Montreal,  Canada,  after  which  he  returned  to  Albany 
where  he  became  rector  of  St.  Peter’s.  In  1764  or  1765  he  became 
Assistant  Minister  at  Trinity,  New  York,  where  he  died  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1774. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  over-estimate  the  significance  of  these 
missionaries  and  the  activities  of  the  English  and  New  York  Soci¬ 
eties  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Certainly  it  was  feeble 
in  contrast  to  the  work  of  the  French  Jesuits  in  Central  New 
York.  Actually  very  little  was  done  in  this  area  by  the  English 
Church.  Nor  could  much  be  achieved  so  long  as  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  pursued  an  Indian  policy  in  upstate  New  York  that 
viewed  the  Iroquois  as  necessary  allies  in  the  struggle  for  power 
with  France.  Then,  as  today,  allies  had  to  be  courted  and  protected. 
Thus  the  villages,  fields,  and  hunting  lands  of  the  Indian  were 
shut  to  white  settlement,  and  without  which  missionary  work  could 
not  be  expected.  The  Indian  might  come  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross  as  a  Royal  Chaplain  like  Ogilvie  tramped  from  Albany  to 
Fort  Schuyler,  then  north  to  Fort  Oswego  and  thence  to  Fort 
Niagara,  and  on  occasion  become  the  recipient  of  a  communion  set, 
provided  by  Queen  Anne  of  England,  now  a  treasured  possession 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Albany.1  But  these  details,  interesting  in  themselves 
were  void  of  any  deep  meaning.  Nor  did  the  situation  materially 
alter  following  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  from  North  America 
in  1763.  The  Indian  continued  to  be  placated  and  the  rich  land, 
the  dense  forests,  and  the  fur  bearing  animals  rated  high  in  the 
decisions  of  London  in  respect  to  westward  expansion. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  general  picture  of  the  Church  in  Central 
New  York  when  Independence  became  a  reality  in  1783.  The 
British,  however,  had  withdrawn  as  did  the  French  at  an  earlier 
date  and  the  way  was  open  for  American  occupation  and  use  which 
in  a  short  time  became  a  factor  of  supreme  importance  for  New 
York  and  the  Nation.  With  the  opening  of  the  frontier  the  Church 
in  New  York  and  throughout  the  Confederacy  faced  new  problems 
whose  solution  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Diocese  of  Central 
New  York  in  1868. 

1  Queen  Anne’s  plate  was  intended  for  an  Onondaga  Chapel  which, 
however,  was  not  erected  until  Bishop  Huntington’s  time. 
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On  the  morning  of  October  17,  1781,  the  guns  at  Yorktown 
were  silent.  Two  days  later,  Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  and 
American  Independence  became  an  assured  fact.  On  that  day  the 
Church  in  America  stood  still  in  its  tracks  uncertain  what  to  do 
and  what  the  future  had  in  store.  Britain’s  defeat  was  America’s 
great  opportunity  but  to  the  Church  it  meant  nothing  less  than 
disestablishment.  Each  and  every  tie  that  held  the  Church  to  the 
Primacy  of  Canterbury — spiritual  and  material — seemed  to  have 
been  torn  asunder.  Surely  few  Christians  ever  faced  such  a  dilema 
as  confronted  those  within  the  Thirteen  States  whose  religious 
affections  had  been  in  tune  with  the  Church  of  England.  What 
indeed  were  they  to  do?  No  one  knew  the  answer.  Like  the  col¬ 
onies,  once  independence  had  been  won,  the  Church  found  itself 
fragmented  into  thirteen  disjointed  units.  Each  colony  had  now 
become  a  state  and  within  each  there  were  ecclesiastical  groupings 
of  varied  strength  and  levels  of  organizations  that  seemed  destined 
to  drift  with  the  tide.  There  was  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  Maryland,  another  by  the  same  name  of  Virginia,  and  so  on. 
Borrowing  a  term  conceived  by  the  eminent  American  historian, 
John  Fiske,  the  Church  embarked  upon  a  “Critical  Era.” 

But  when  has  the  Church  lacked  imagination  and  when  has  it 
failed  to  raise  leaders  for  each  occasion?  The  first  seedling  of  a 
new  era  made  its  appearance  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  William 
White,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.  Conscious  of  what 
independence  meant  to  the  Church  this  keen  minded  clergyman 
published  in  1782  a  tract  entitled  The  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  Considered.  Although  a  year  was  to  pass  be¬ 
fore  Britain’s  formal  recognition  of  American  freedom  was  to  be 
made,  and  almost  a  decade  was  to  transpire  before  the  United 
States  as  understood  today  became  a  reality,  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Rev.  William  White  as  to  the 
immediate  pattern  of  the  future.  There  was  to  be  a  United  States 
and  in  it  the  Church  was  to  play  its  role.  The  key  note  of  his  appeal 
was  in  favor  of  a  federal  form  of  Church  government,  strikingly 
like  what  George  Washington  and  Alexander  Hamilton  had  in 
mind  for  the  country’s  future  political  structure.  Meanwhile  in 
Connecticut,  a  colonial  outpost  of  the  Anglican  Church,  others 
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were  facing  the  same  realities.  The  day  came,  therefore,  in  March, 
1783,  when  ten  of  the  fourteen  clergy  of  Connecticut  convened  in 
the  Glebe  House  at  Woodbury  and  after  prayer  and  debate  made 
possible  the  despatch  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  one  time  minister 
of  various  stations  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  a  Chaplain 
in  one  of  His  Majesty’s  regiments  during  the  Revolution,  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  obtain  consecration  as  a  bishop. 

Seabury ’s  reception  in  England  was  a  mixture.  His  war  record 
and  personality  commended  him  to  the  English  Episcopate.  But 
how  could  these  churchmen  give  consent  to  his  consecration  in  the 
face  of  existing  English  Law  ?  Parliament,  it  seems,  had  legislated 
at  an  earlier  date  that  a  priest  to  be  elevated  to  the  high  calling  of 
bishop  must  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Crown.  But  the  good 
pastor  from  Connecticut  was  no  longer  an  Englishman  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  take  the  required  oath  without  loss  of  American 
citizenship.  This  Seabury  would  not  do.  Much  as  his  birth  had 
argued  for  attachment  to  the  Crown  he  had  become,  by  the  events 
at  Yorktown,  an  American  and  that  he  determined  to  remain. 
Thus,  after  all  was  said  and  done,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury  found 
small  solace  in  the  comforts  at  Canterbury,  Lambeth,  the  genial 
surroundings  of  the  countryside,  or  in  the  welcome  he  received  at 
York.  Thence  he  journeyed  north  to  Scotland  to  try  his  hand  with 
the  Scottish  Non-Juring  Bishops,  the  validity  of  whose  orders  could 
not  be  questioned  and  who  were  not  bound  by  oath  to  the  Crown. 
And  with  their  blessing  Samuel  Seabury  was  consecrated  the  first 
Bishop  of  the  American  Church  in  November,  1784.1 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  developments  of  deep 
meaning  had  taken  place  in  the  United  States.  Convinced  that 
the  American  Church  needed  unification  and  that  right  quickly,  a 
group  of  clergymen  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York  convened  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  in  May,  1784. 
New  York  was  represented  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Benjamin  Moore, 
Thomas  Moore,  and  Joshua  Bloomer  who,  while  eager  to  subscribe 
to  the  idea  of  unity,  were  reluctant  to  proceed  until  the  fate  of  the 
Seabury  mission,  of  which  many  in  America  were  in  ignorance,  was 
known.  Faced  with  this  problem  the  meeting  adjourned  but  not 
without  agreeing  to  meet  again  in  October  in  New  York  City. 

1  For  a  treatment  of  these  events  see  C.  O.  Loveland’s  The  Critical 
Years.  Among  other  reasons  for  the  attitude  of  the  English  Church  were: 
the  belief  that  no  bishop  could  be  sent  to  Connecticut  without  that  state’s 
consent;  there  was  no  provision  for  episcopal  support;  and  that  there  was 
no  defined  Diocese  of  Connecticut. 
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Prior  to  this  later  gathering  a  convention  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Pennsylvania  met  at  Philadelphia  and  adopted  resolutions  that 
foreshadowed  the  future  constitution  of  the  Church.  It  was  agreed 
at  Philadelphia  that  the  Church  in  the  United  States  was  free  of 
all  foreign  jurisdiction  and  as  such  could  legislate  on  all  matters 
for  itself.  At  the  same  time  it  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Church 
would  follow  insofar  as  was  possible  the  liturgy  of  the  English 
Church,  that  it  would  accept  the  threefold  order  of  the  ministry, 
that  canons  would  be  framed  by  joint  action  of  clergy  and  laity, 
and  that  no  powers  should  be  assigned  to  a  central  office  that  could 
be  handled  by  state  conventions. 

These  basic  concepts,  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Church  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  were  reaffirmed  at  the  October  session  in  New 
York.  For  good  measure  there  was  added  a  provision  that  a  bish¬ 
opric  was  to  coincide  geographically  with  the  boundaries  of  each 
state,  a  principle  that  was  to  be  followed  until  the  inception  of 
the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York  in  1838.  The  New  York  meet¬ 
ing  also  prepared  the  ground  for  the  First  General  Convention  of 
the  Church  which  gathered  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1785. 
Sixteen  clergy  and  twenty-four  laymen  from  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  New  York  were 
present.  New  York  was  represented  by  men  such  as  the  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Provoost,  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  Rev.  Alexander  Beach  and 
Messrs.  John  Duane  and  Marinus  Willett.  None  of  the  New 
England  states  were  present  probably  because  of  the  influence  of 
Connecticut,  critical  of  a  proposed  scheme  that  failed  to  provide  for 
the  presidency  of  a  bishop. 

Many  things  of  consequence  to  the  Church  were  settled  at 
Philadelphia  of  which  the  most  important  for  the  purpose  of  this 
volume  was  a  directive  issued  to  the  Church  in  the  States  asking 
each  to  elect  a  bishop.  New  York  responded  by  choosing  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Provoost  who  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  William  White  of 
Pennsylvania  sailed  for  England  where  on  February  4,  1787,  they 
were  consecrated  Bishops  of  their  respective  dioceses  at  Lambeth 
Palace.  The  consecrators  were  Dr.  John  Moss,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Hinchliff,  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
the  Most  Rev.  William  Markham,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
Most  Rev.  John  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  action 
of  these  officials  was  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Parliament  that 
had  removed  those  obstructions  which  had  prevented  Bishop  Sea- 
bury’s  consecration  at  an  earlier  date. 
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At  the  time  of  his  elevation,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost  was 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City.  Born  in  the  same 
place  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  February  24,  1742,  he  was  graduated 
from  King’s  College  in  1758.  Three  years  later  he  journeyed  to 
England  and  began  his  study  for  the  ministry.  Made  a  deacon  in 
1766  he  was  ordained,  in  the  same  year,  a  priest  at  King’s  Chapel, 
Whitehall,  London,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Later 
in  the  fall  he  returned  to  New  York  City  where  he  resumed  his 
relations  with  Trinity  Church  of  which  he  became  an  Assistant 
Minister  in  December,  1766.  The  succeeding  few  years  proved 
stimulating  but  somewhat  trying  because  of  increasing  tensions  be¬ 
tween  the  Crown  and  the  Colonies.  Soon  the  young  priest  found 
his  attitudes  clashing  with  so  many  in  the  parish  that  he  felt  com¬ 
pelled,  in  1774,  to  resign  his  charge.  Retiring  to  a  small  estate  in 
Dutchess  County  he  became  a  country  gentleman  dividing  his  time 
between  farming  and  literary  activities.  This  comfortable  pastoral 
life  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  American  Revolution  and  in 
1777  he  became  Chaplain  of  the  New  York  Convention  which 
framed  the  first  constitution  of  the  State.  After  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  from  New  York  City  he  was  invited  to  become  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church  in  January,  1784.  Two  years  later,  while  con¬ 
tinuing  in  that  living,  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York.  The  death  of  his  wife  in  August,  1799,  induced  him  to 
resign  his  rectorship  at  Trinity  in  late  September,  1800.  Illness 
and  unhappiness  dogged  his  steps  and  on  September  3,  1801,  he 
submitted  his  resignation  as  Bishop  of  New  York  to  General  Con¬ 
vention.  Though  the  House  of  Bishops  refused  to  accept  it  on  the 
ground  Bishop  Provoost  could  not  so  yield  his  ecclesiastical  respon¬ 
sibilities,  consent  was  given  to  the  election  of  an  Assistant  Bishop 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Moore. 

During  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Provoost,  which  nominally 
continued  until  his  death,  September  6,  1815,  but  which  in  reality 
closed  with  his  resignation  in  1801,  the  Diocese  of  New  York 
embraced  all  of  the  state  by  that  name.  Those  possessed  of  his¬ 
torical  insight  will  quickly  sense  the  many  problems  confronting 
the  Diocesan.  But  so  pressing  were  the  demands  of  the  area  imme¬ 
diately  surrounding  New  York  City,  the  Hudson  River  Valley  and 
Albany,  that  scant  attention  was  given  to  up-state  New  York. 
Particularly  was  this  true  of  Herkimer  County  which  included  a 
vast  area,  a  portion  of  which  ultimately  became  the  Diocese  of 
Central  New  York.  I  a  all  probability  less  than  five  hundred  white 
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persons  lived  within  the  confines  of  that  diocese  in  the  late  1780’s. 
Bishop  Provoost  may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for  not  showing  much 
concern  over  the  white  settlers  who  dwelt  within  the  shadows  of 
Forts  Oswego  and  Schuyler  or  along  the  banks  of  Onondaga  Creek. 
Moreover,  it  was  an  area  that  can  only  be  described  as  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  more  easily  traversed  by  water  than  by  road.  However,  this 
locality,  as  well  as  that  to  the  north  and  west,  was  not  entirely 
forgotten;  as  early  as  1796  the  Diocesan  Convention  made  provis¬ 
ion  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  this  agency  took  its 
responsibilities  seriously.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Rev.  Robert  G. 
Wetmore,  made  deacon  in  1797  by  Bishop  Provoost,  was  despatched 
as  the  first  missionary  to  central  and  western  New  York.  During 
this  year  he  stopped  at  the  “Castle”  of  the  Oneidas  administering 
the  rite  of  baptism  to  some  of  the  Indians,  thence  on  to  what  is 
now  Bridgewater  where  he  heard  with  pleasure  there  were  Episco¬ 
palians  at  Paris  Hill.  Here  he  found  that  on  February  13,  1797, 
a  group  of  churchmen,  headed  by  Eli  Blakeslee  and  Gideon  Sey¬ 
mour  had  formed  a  church  society  and  had  named  it  St.  Paul’s. 
The  date  of  Wetmore’s  visitation,  as  given  in  the  parish  records 
of  St.  Paul’s,  was  November  14,  1797,  at  which  time  he  baptized 
several  persons.  Tradition  also  suggests  an  earlier  visit  to  Auburn. 
All  in  all  he  journeyed  over  two  thousand  miles,  held  more  than 
a  hundred  services,  and  distributed  many  copies  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Ill  health,  however,  forced  his  return  to  less 
rugged  areas  and  in  1802  one  finds  him  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Duanesburg,  and  St.  George’s,  Schenectady.  But  even  here  his 
work  was  too  heavy  and  soon  he  was  forced  south  to  regain  strength, 
only  to  die  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1803. 

Meanwhile  the  Rev.  Philander  Chase  had  begun  a  memorable 
mission  to  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  state.  Ordained 
a  deacon  in  May,  1798,  at  St.  George’s  Chapel,  New  York  City, 
he  spent  the  winter  of  1798-99  and  the  following  spring  at  Oneida 
Castle,  Utica,  Paris  Hill,  Auburn,  Canandaigua,  Avon,  and  Har- 
pursville.  At  Paris  Hill  he  held  two  baptismal  services  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  a  rite  administered  at  other  places;  at  Utica 
he  organized  Trinity  Church.  In  April,  1799,  he  was  at  Harpurs- 
ville,  where  on  the  fourteenth  of  that  month  he  founded  St.  Luke’s 
Church.  The  reports  of  these  visitations  as  given  in  the  Journal 
and  other  sources  reveal  the  labor  and  effort  of  this  devoted  apostle. 
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He  travelled  more  than  four  thousand  miles,  much  of  it  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  and  experienced  hardships  that  few  have  equalled.  On 
his  return  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  he  became  Rector  of  the 
parishes  at  Fishkill  and  Poughkeepsie.  Then  after  a  few  years  at 
Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  he  moved  to  Ohio,  founded 
Kenyon  College,  and  within  two  years  became  the  first  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Ohio.  Later,  upon  resigning  his  See,  his  missionary 
zeal  led  him  to  Illinois,  where  he  was  elected  Bishop. 

Next  among  the  known  missionaries  to  Central  New  York  was 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Nash  who,  locating  in  Otsego  County,  now  a 
part  of  the  Diocese  of  Albany,  visited  Paris  Hill  in  early  Decem¬ 
ber,  1798.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  Rev.  John  Urqu- 
hart  of  Johnstown,  who  held  services  at  the  same  place  in  March 
and  September,  1800,  January,  1802,  and  February,  1803.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  record  of  these  men  would  be  more  complete  had  the  Bishop 
and  people  of  New  York  been  more  active.  Indeed,  during  the 
years  1798-1800  inclusive,  no  convention  was  held  and  the  Journal 
for  these  years  was  not  printed.  Bishop  Provoost’s  illness  also 
slowed  down  missionary  work  to  a  new  low  level.  Unlike  his  col¬ 
leagues,  Bishops  Seabury  and  White,  the  Bishop  of  New  York  had 
not  been  too  successful  in  stimulating  young  men  to  enter  the 
ministry.  During  the  fourteen  years,  1785-1798,  only  twenty-seven 
ordinations  to  the  diaconate  were  made  in  New  York  out  of  a~ 
nation-wide  total  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six.  Of  these  twenty- 
seven,  sixteen  came  before  1794;  after  1798  Bishop  Provoost  or¬ 
dained  but  one.  Clearly  until  there  were  more  laborers  in  the  field 
no  golden  harvest  could  be  reaped  in  Central  New  York. 

Bishop  Provoost’s  resignation  in  1801  led  to  a  quickening  of 
life  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York.  Not  that  the  second  Bishop,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore,  was  ever  a  tower  of  strength  but  he 
did  initiate  a  wider  vision  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
Diocese  of  its  mission  in  the  state.  Born  on  Long  Island,  October 
5,  1748,  he  was  graduated  from  King’s  College  in  1760,  after 
which  he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Auchmuty, 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City.  In  due  time  he  sailed 
to  England  where  he  was  made  deacon  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard 
Terrick,  Bishop  of  London,  June  24,  1774.  Five  days  later  in 
London  and  by  the  same  ecclesiastic  he  was  ordained  priest.  Early 
the  next  year  he  became  Assistant  Minister  at  Trinity,  a  charge 
he  retained  to  1783.  During  the  American  Revolution  he  was  a 
moderate  loyalist  but  even  that  was  too  extreme  for  the  “patriots’’ 
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of  Trinity  who  blocked  his  succession  to  the  rectorship  until  late 
1800.  On  September  11,  1801,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  became  President  of 
Columbia  Collge.  The  latter  position  never  taxed  his  strength, 
indeed  he  stimpulated  as  a  condition  of  assuming  the  presidency 
that  his  duties  be  chiefly  nominal.  Thus  he  was  able  to  devote  much 
time  to  his  episcopal  work  and  our  sources  would  indicate  his 
record  was  most  satisfactory.  Greater  efforts  would  have  been 
expended  but  for  the  inroads  of  an  attack  of  paralysis.  For  a  time, 
with  the  aid  of  help,  he  managed  to  struggle  on  but  in  March, 
1811,  he  signified  to  Convention  his  desire  to  resign. 

During  his  relatively  short  episcopacy  Bishop  Moore  evidenced 
interest  in  mission  work  in  up-state  New  York.  As  an  excellent 
illustration  of  this  wholesome  trend,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
warm  friendship  that  developed  between  him  and  the  future  Rev. 
Davenport  Phelps.  Born  at  Hebron,  Connecticut,  in  1755,  Phelps 
was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  at  the  age  of  twenty,  after 
which  he  served  in  the  American  armies  in  the  Revolution.  In 
1785  he  married  Catherine  Tiffany,  daughter  of  Dartmouth’s  first 
President,  Dr.  Gideon  Tiffany.  The  next  few  years  were  spent  as 
a  merchant  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  after  which  he  practiced  law 
for  a  time  in  New  Hampshire  and,  in  1792  he  moved  to  Niagara, 
Canada,  where  he  became  a  landlord,  farmer,  printer,  and  mer¬ 
chant.  But  his  inclinations  rejected  a  jack-of-all  trades  career.  His 
entire  previous  life,  unknown  in  a  sense  to  him,  had  been  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  ministry.  Repeatedly,  we  are  reminded,  he  became 
convinced  that  his  love  for  God  and  the  Church  demanded  more 
of  him.  Supporting  him,  among  others,  in  this  direction  was  his 
close  friend,  Joseph  Brant,  the  great  Mohawk  chief  who  did  what 
he  could  to  convince  the  proper  authorities  in  Canada  that  Phelps 
should  enter  Holy  Orders.  But  these  gentlemen  thought  different¬ 
ly.  As  a  consequence  letters  were  addressed  to  certain  distinguished 
persons  in  the  United  States.  Encouraged  by  the  prospects  and 
armed  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  his  Indian  friend, 
Phelps  journeyed  in  the  fall  of  1801  to  New  York  City.  En  route 
he  paused  to  visit  the  Rev.  Philander  Chase  then  residing  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  The  latter  listened  with  increasing  interest  to  the  earnest 
appeals  for  help  and  ultimately  petitioned  Bishop  Moore  to  endorse 
Phelps’  candidacy  for  Holy  Orders.  Like  others  who  met  Phelps, 
Bishop  Moore  was  tremendously  impressed  with  the  fundamental 
virtues  and  qualities  of  the  man,  and  was  particularly  attracted  by 
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his  desire  to  be  a  missionary.  And  so  in  the  fullness  of  time  Bishop 
Moore  ordained  him  a  deacon,  December  13,  1801  ;  later  in  1803 
he  elevated  him  to  the  Priesthood  at  St.  Peter’s,  Albany. 

Four  days  after  his  ordination  to  the  diaconate,  Phelps  left  for 
a  missionary  crusade  the  like  of  which  central  and  western  New 
York  never  witnessed  again.  For  approximately  twelve  years  he 
and  his  family  gave  without  stint  as  he  moved  from  one  place  to 
another,  founding  a  mission  here  and  a  parish  there.  Most  of  1802 
saw  him  among  the  Mohawks  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  vicinity  of 
Niagara,  and  among  western  New  York  towns  like  Buffalo,  Avon, 
Canandaigua,  and  probably  Batavia.  Nor  did  he  overlook  Central 
New  York.  In  the  same  year,  doubtless  while  on  his  way  to  Niag¬ 
ara,  he  may  have  stopped  at  Paris  Hill,  Hamilton,  Skaneateles, 
and  Lenox.  More  and  more  he  began  to  utilize  Onondaga  Hill  as 
a  base  for  operations  and  here  he  did  much  to  advance  the  well¬ 
being  of  a  parish,  St.  John’s. 

During  the  next  few  years  he  continued  to  serve  St.  John’s  and 
revisited  Manlius,  where  in  1804  he  founded  Trinity  later  renamed 
Christ  Church.  In  1805  he  was  at  Auburn — here  he  established 
St.  Peter’s  and  became  its  first  rector.  The  following  year  he  formed 
Trinity  Church,  Geneva,  and  continued  to  minister  to  it  and  St. 
Peter’s  until  late  1811.  Meanwhile,  he  went  to  Montezuma, 
Oswego,  and  other  places  as  far  south  as  Catherine  in  Schuyler 
County.  But  time  was  running  out  for  one  who  had  been  born  in 
1755;  so  in  1811  he  rested  from  his  labors,  lived  for  a  time  in 
Geneva,  and  died  June  27,  1813.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
work  at  Auburn  crowned  by  a  visitation  of  Bishop  Hobart  who 
on  August  22,  1812,  consecrated  the  first  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

Probably  not  enough  will  ever  be  said  or  written  about  the 
debt  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York  owes  to  the  indomitable 
work  of  Davenport  Phelps,  his  wife,  and  family.  Were  the  Church 
to  name  its  modern  saints,  in  this  Diocese  at  least  his  would  stand 
out  as  the  first.  Nor  does  his  name  detract  from  the  contributions 
made  by  others  in  advancing  God’s  Church  in  this  area.  Among 
those  spiritual  giants  special  praise  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Nash 
who  visited  Paris  Hill  in  1803  and  1805,  Utica  in  1805,  Oxford 
and  New  Berlin  in  1811,  and  “St.  Ann’s  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Chenango  and  Union’’  (Binghamton)  in  1810.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  his  ecclesiastical  home  since  1797  was  at  Coopers- 
town  where  he  died  June  4,  1836,  known  and  beloved  by  all  as 
“Father  Nash.”  Among  his  friends  he  numbered  the  Rev.  Jona- 
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than  Judd,  who  held  services  at  Paris  Hill,  Sherburne,  and  Low- 
ville  in  1804,  and  during  the  next  year  at  Utica,  Camden,  Paris 
Hill,  and  Redfield.  Judd  left  Utica,  where  he  had  been  rector,  in 
1807  and  was  followed  there  by  the  Rev.  Amos  G.  Baldwin,  who 
in  1808  was  instituted  Rector  of  Trinity,  Utica;  he  remained  there 
until  1817,  meanwhile  visiting  the  missions  nearby.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  Rev.  Gamaliel  Thatcher,  who  had  re-formed 
Trinity,  Utica,  in  August,  1804,  and  who  ministered  the  same 
month  at  Paris  Hill,  and  the  Rev.  Russell  Wheeler,  who  visited 
Harpursville  and  New  Berlin  the  same  year. 

All  of  these  activities  were  conceived  during  the  episcopate  of 
Bishop  Moore,  whose  interest  in  up-state  missions  has  suffered 
somewhat  by  comparison  with  those  of  his  successor,  Bishop  Hobart. 
Bishop  Moore’s  prestige,  however,  should  be  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  achievement  and  record.  Read,  if  you  will,  his  provoca¬ 
tive  letter  to  the  laity  of  Trinity,  Geneva,  in  1806,  in  support  of 
their  zeal  in  founding  that  parish  and  directing  their  consideration 
to  Davenport  Phelps  who  had  aided  them  in  their  undertaking.  It 
was  Bishop  Moore  who  travelled  to  Utica  in  September,  1806,  to 
consecrate  Trinity  Church.  A  few  days  thereafter  he  confirmed  a 
group  at  Paris  Hill  and  revisited  the  same  while  on  his  way  in 
1812  to  consecrate  Trinity,  Geneva.  But  except  for  these  visits 
the  eminent  Bishop  largely  remained  in  New  York  City  and  its 
vicinity.  Finally,  in  closing  the  story  of  Bishop  Moore’s  work  in 
Central  New  York,  a  quotation  taken  from  his  “Instructions”  dated 
December  14,  1801,  to  Phelps  as  he  was  about  to  set  out  on  his 
mission  to  the  west,  will  afford  some  insight  to  the  mind  of  our 
second  Bishop  and  of  his  interest  in  missionary  work : 

In  the  performance  of  your  duty  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  always  remember  that  your  admonitions  and  in¬ 
structions  will  have  little  influence  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  hear  you,  unless  your  religious  precepts  be  enforced  by 
a  virtuous  and  pious  example  .  .  .  The  Prayer  Books  and 
catechisms  which  are  to  be  placed  in  your  hands,  you  are  to 
distribute  in  such  a  manner  as  you  conceive  will  best  pro¬ 
mote  the  benevolent  design  of  your  mission.  Instruct  those 
who  are  able  to  read  how  to  unite  decently  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  public  worship  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  our 
Church ;  and  be  assiduous  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the 
minds  of  the  young,  by  diligently  teaching  them  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  religion  according  to  our  catechism.  In 
the  celebration  of  public  worship  you  are  to  confine  yourself 
to  the  established  Liturgy.  Whenever  the  service  can  be 
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performed  with  decency,  you  are  to  use  the  whole  form  of 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  On  other  occasions  you  are 
to  make  a  selection  of  Collects  as  circumstances  may  re¬ 
quire  ;  but  never  to  indulge  in  extemporaneous  effusive 
methods ;  and  be  very  particular  in  a  devout  observance  of 
the  holy  Sabbath,  on  which  day  you  are  always  to  perform 
Divine  Service,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  some  other 
urgent  necessity. 

By  the  close  of  Bishop  Moore’s  episcopate  parishes  and  missions 
had  been  established  at  Paris  Hill,  Harpursville,  Utica,  Auburn, 
Onondaga  Hill,  Binghamton  and  Manlius.  Of  these  Binghamton 
had  been  formed  only  a  few  months  before  his  retirement  and  was 
not  admitted  to  union  with  Convention  until  1811.  Auburn,  too, 
was  suffering  somewhat  by  Phelps’  increasing  interest  in  Geneva, 
and  St.  John’s,  Onondaga  Hill,  though  visited  by  Phelps  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1811,  had  seen  much  less  of  him  since  his  going  to  Auburn. 
The  status  of  Manlius  also  might  be  viewed  as  not  bright,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  work  of  Phelps,  Baldwin,  and  Parker  Adams, 
the  latter  being  listed  as  “Rector”  in  1810.  In  Oneida,  however, 
the  groups  at  Utica  and  Paris  Hill  appeared  promising,  as  did  that 
at  Harpursville.  Greater  success  depended  upon  an  increase  in 
missionaries  of  whom  in  May,  1811,  the  date  of  Bishop  Moore’s 
retirement,  there  were  only  Amos  G.  Baldwin  and  Davenport 
Phelps.  Daniel  Nash,  at  the  time,  seems  to  have  been  preoccupied 
with  his  station  in  Otsego  County. 

The  relations  and  contacts  between  these  societies  and  their 
missionaries  on  one  hand  and  diocesan  headquarters  in  New  York 
City  on  the  other  could  not  have  been  too  close.  Between  1801-11 
inclusive,  Paris  Hill  and  Manlius  seem  to  have  been  represented 
by  their  clergy  but  once  at  Convention,  with  Auburn  and  Utica 
being  so  represented  five  times  each.  Only  from  Utica  were  there 
any  lay  delegates — Benjamin  Walker  being  present  in  1809  and 
1811;  though  it  should  be  noted  that  Paris  Hill  certified  Col. 
Gideon  Seymour  to  attend  in  1798 — a  year  in  which  no  meeting 
was  held.  Locally,  only  Paris  Hill,  Auburn  and  Utica  had  church 
edifices  of  their  own.  Nothing  of  any  importance,  moreover,  has 
been  found  as  to  the  financial  contributions  of  these  seven  societies 
during  the  limits  covered  by  this  chapter.  Surely,  Central  New 
York  needed  considerably  more  cultivation. 
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The  “Instructions”  issued  by  Bishop  Moore  to  Davenport 
Phelps  warrant  additional  comment.  Now  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  they  were  addressed  to  one  who  at  the  time  was  a  deacon  ; 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  these  directives  were  issued  to  one 
about  to  minister  to  a  frontier  people — Indian  and  white.  Moore’s 
thinking  had  probably  been  influenced  by  these  considerations.  Of 
greater  weight,  however,  was  his  own  religious  philosophy,  which 
was  strongly  colored  by  what  might  be  termed  a  Common  Prayer 
Book  concept  and  theory  of  the  Church  and  its  services.  Though 
the  Book  was  designed  for  the  “Protestant  Episcopal  Church,”  the 
stress  surely  was  on  the  word  “Protestant.”  Bishops,  except  in 
Connecticut,  were  not  viewed  with  much  favor.  A  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  attitude,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Manross,  was  the  action  of 
an  early  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland,  where  it  was 
resolved  that  “according  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  true  Apostolic 
Institutions,  the  duty  and  office  of  a  bishop  differs  in  nothing  from 
that  of  other  priests,  except  in  the  power  of  ordination  and  con¬ 
firmation  and  the  right  of  presidency  in  ecclesiastical  synods.”  It 
is  apparent  that  though  the  language  used  refers  to  “priest,”  “bish¬ 
op,”  and  “ordination  and  confirmation,”  the  meaning  reflects  a 
Protestant  or  Low  Church  attitude.  In  Maryland  there  was  to  be 
no  clericalism,  no  undue  pomp  and  ceremony!  Bishops?  Yes,  but 
nothing  more  than  first  among  equals! 

But  the  leaven  of  change  was  in  the  air.  Here  and  there  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  voices  were  heard  in  sup¬ 
port  of  another  position.  One  that  stressed  a  catholic — but  not  a 
papist — interpretation  of  Church  history,  doctrine,  ritual,  and  liter¬ 
ature,  reflecting  as  it  were  the  Laudian  theories  common  in  England 
during  the  early  seventeenth  century.  Moreover,  these  theories  had 
been  planted  in  the  Colonies  but  which  in  both  England  and  the 
Colonies  had  been  weakened  by  the  impact  of  the  Civil  War  and 
Cromwellian  period  (1642-1660).  Nor  did  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  Anglican  Church  in  1660  lessen  the  inroads  of 
Evangelicalism  within  the  Church.  The  latter  also  remained  strong 
in  the  New  World,  aided  by  the  “Great  Awakening”  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  and  later  by  the  political  implications  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Amid  such  a  theological  climate,  John 
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Henry  Hobart,  third  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  was 
reared  and  educated. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  September  14,  1775,  the  son  of  a  prosper¬ 
ous  merchant,  Hobart  received  his  early  schooling  at  the  Episcopal 
Academy  of  that  city.  Later,  he  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  though  he  finished  his  collegiate  training  at  Prince¬ 
ton  in  1793.  Following  parental  wishes  he  settled  down  to  become 
a  business  man,  a  profession  for  which  he  had  neither  interest  nor 
inclination.  As  might  be  expected,  he  soon  turned  his  back  upon 
the  counting  houses  and  market  places  and  withdrew  to  an  aca¬ 
demic  life  at  Princeton.  But  even  here,  surrounded  as  he  was  by 
the  calm  and  security  of  a  university,  he  found  himself  adrift. 
Then  it  was  he  began  thinking  of  the  ministry,  an  idea  that  waxed 
as  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  White, 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  Hence  in  due  time  he  knelt  before  the 
altar  at  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon, 
June  3,  1798,  by  Bishop  White.  Later,  April  15,  1801,  he  was 
ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Provoost. 

The  impression  made  by  White  upon  the  young  clergyman  was 
significant.  Bishop  White  was  a  great  teacher,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  theology,  chiefly  of  a  Protestant  or  Low  Church  variety. 
Hobart  retained  this  idea  of  churchmanship  so  long  as  his  pastoral 
life  was  identified  with  the  metropolitan  area  of  Philadelphia  and 
his  friend,  the  Bishop.  But  within  less  than  a  year  after  becoming 
a  deacon  he  moved  to  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Christ  Church.  Then  the  transformation  began. 
Not  that  he  forgot  Bishop  White  but  rather  that  his  sensitive  mind 
became  subject  to  a  new  stimulus.  Possibly  it  was  because  he  wooed 
and  married  Mary  Chandler  and  through  this  alliance  was  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  High  Church  views  of  her  father,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  Chandler.  The  latter,  we  are  told,  had  been  a 
strong  defender  of  Anglicanism  during  those  days  he  served  his 
king  as  a  priest  in  “The  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies.”  The 
two — Hobart  and  his  father-in-law — must  have  discussed  Church 
history  and  theology,  but  how  significant  this  relationship  was  in 
the  making  of  Hobart’s  own  thinking  is  uncertain.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability,  Hobart’s  own  reading  and  study,  stimulated  doubtless  by 
his  wife’s  father,  was  a  more  deciding  factor.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  evangelical  low  churchman  of  1798  was  slowly  evolving  into 
an  ardent  exponent  of  a  “Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.” 

From  New  Brunswick  the  Hobarts  moved  to  Hampstead,  Long 
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Island,  and  in  late  1800  to  New  York  City,  where  he  became 
assistant  minister  at  Trinity  Church.  James  T.  Addison,  in  his 
delightful  study  of  the  Church,  relates  Hobart’s  early  years  at 
Trinity.  With  an  energy  that  surprised  everyone,  he  became  an 
active  and  tireless  minister.  At  other  times  he  was  secretary  to  the 
House  of  Bishops,  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  Diocesan  Conven¬ 
tion  ;  and  deputy  to  the  General  Convention.  His  life  was  also 
busy  with  educational  and  promotional  matters.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  for  Promoting  Religion  and 
Learning  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  the  architect  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Society,  a  pro¬ 
moter  in  1809  of  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  Society  of 
New  York,  and  for  three  years  was  editor  of  the  Churchman  s 
Magazine ,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Churchman.  Also  there  ap¬ 
peared  from  his  pen  A  Companion  for  the  Altar ,  A  Companion  for 
the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church ,  A  Collection  of  Essays  on 
the  Subject  of  Episcopacy }  and  An  Apology  for  Apostolic  Order 
and  Its  Advocates.  All  of  these  appeared  between  1804  and  1807, 
when  he  was  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Church  at  Utica.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  a  Trustee  of  Columbia  College. 
Astonishingly  productive  years!  Years  during  which  he  was  in 
close  companionship  with  Bishop  Moore,  who  most  surely  must 
have  been  impressed  and  possibly  influenced  by  his  young  assistant 
rector. 

But  greater  accomplishments  lay  ahead,  the  road  to  which  opened 
on  his  consecration  as  Assistant  Bishop  of  New  York  in  1811. 
Upon  Bishop  Moore’s  death  in  1816 — Bishop  Provoost  had  died 
the  year  before — Hobart  became  Bishop,  his  diocesan  home  being 
Trinity  Church,  New  York  City,  of  which  he  also  was  Rector. 
His  standing  in  the  Church,  already  high,  soared  to  new  heights 
as  his  influence  and  vitality  spread  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  diocese  and  beyond.  Much  of  his  preeminence  stemmed  from 
an  unparalleled  record  of  administration  at  the  diocesan  level  and 
from  missionary  achievements  that  followed  in  upstate  New  York. 
And  there  was  so  much  to  be  done!  Within  this  area,  towns  and 
villages  were  springing  up  as  restless  but  vigorous  folk  from  New 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  swept  into  the  state. 

Even  before  1811,  Hobart’s  attention  had  been  turned  toward 
this  frontier  and  communities  like  Paris  Hill,  Utica,  Salina,  Au¬ 
burn,  Onondaga  Hill  and  Harpursville  became  commonplace  to 
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him.1 * * *  Moreover,  he  heard  from  his  diocesan  and  from  missionary 
reports  of  the  early  “apostles  to  the  west”  of  the  Church’s  growth 
and  promise.  It  came  as  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  his  friends  that 
before  the  end  of  1811  plans  had  been  formulated  and  were  unfold¬ 
ing  themselves.  The  heralds  of  this  advance  were  the  Clark  broth¬ 
ers — William  Atwater  and  Orin — sons  of  John  and  Chloe  Clark, 
onetime  residents  of  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  later  of 
Manlius,  and  still  later  of  Geneva.  Ordained  deacons  in  October 
of  the  same  year  they  made  their  presence  felt  in  central  and  west¬ 
ern  New  York  within  a  month,  preaching,  baptizing  and  inspiring 
the  settlers  in  Auburn,  Manlius  and  Skaneateles  to  greater  efforts 
and  achievements.  Meanwhile  Phelps,  Baldwin  and  Nash  labored 
as  before.  Their  letters  to  Hobart  must  have  pleased  him  but  more 
than  that  stimulated  him  to  see  things  for  himself.  Accordingly  in 
the  months  immediately  preceding  the  1812  Convention  he  jour¬ 
neyed  into  his  inland  empire.  Of  these  activities  and  those  of  his 
missionaries,  Convention  heard  a  story  not  dreamed  of  as  possible. 
Hobart  alone  announced  visitations  to  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Onondaga, 
Ontario  and  Oswego  counties,  where  he  confirmed  five  hundred  per¬ 
sons  and  consecrated  four  churches,  one  being  St.  Peter’s,  Auburn. 

That  was  in  1812 — a  war  57ear,  be  it  remembered — and  stood 
as  the  record  of  but  one  man.  Writing  from  Auburn,  August  18, 
1815,  to  Nathan  Williams  of  Utica,  he  said: 

I  find  the  congregations  prosperous.  On  Sunday  AM. 
the  Chh.  at  Manlius  was  consecrated  and  where  I  adminis¬ 
tered  confirmation  to  44  persons;  performed  a  third  service. 
Monday,  I  visited  Tully  Flat,  where  a  congregation  has 
been  recently  organized  and  27  persons  were  confirmed. 
Tuesday,  I  officiated  again  at  Manlius  and  yesterday’s  con¬ 
firmation  was  administered  here  to  24  persons. 

It  was  the  beginning  and  not  the  end.  Between  then  and  his  death 
in  1830  he  visited  the  frontiers  of  his  diocese  eleven  times.  Doubt¬ 
less  a  better  average  would  have  been  earned  but  for  the  stress  of 
work  in  down-state  New  York  and  a  serious  illness  that  forced  a 
two  year  rest  abroad.  How  many  thousands  of  miles  he  traveled 
on  his  missionary  trips  is  not  known ;  and  it  should  be  recalled  that 
his  itinerary  never  followed  the  shortest  distance  between  two 


1  In  1806,  for  example,  he  was  writing  to  Nathan  Williams  of  Utica, 

a  prominent  Churchman,  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Diocese;  a 

friendship  that  continued  for  many  years.  See  the  Williams  Papers,  Onei¬ 

da  Historical  Society,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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points  but  meandered  in  all  directions.  Forward  and  backward  he 
went,  frequently  traversing  a  road  twice  amid  hardships  quite 
unknown  today.  In  one  instance  he  was  “compelled  to  travel  all 
night”  by  stage  coach ;  in  another,  the  journey  was  “unusually  diffi¬ 
cult  by  the  extraordinary  freshets”  and  again,  because  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  roads  “through  a  new  and  very  mountainous  country 
...  it  was  necessary  I  should  leave  my  carriage  and  walk.”  Be¬ 
tween  September  13th  and  the  22nd,  1827,  for  example,  he  visited 
Harpursville,  Binghamton,  Coventry,  Oxford,  Sherburne,  Otisco, 
Syracuse,  Perryville  and  New  Berlin  in  order.  Weather  conditions 
were  probably  acceptable  but  it  may  have  been  hot  and  humid  in 
July  of  the  next  year  when  he  tramped  about  Oneida  visiting  places 
such  as  Oneida  Castle,  where  he  confirmed  ninety-seven  persons. 
One  may  speculate  on  temperatures  of  another  journey  into  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  in  January.  Nor  should  it  be  assumed  that  his  hosts — 
clergymen  or  the  laity — were  always  able  to  provide  comfortable 
lodgings.  Few  indeed  were  the  rectors  who  were  fortunate  to  have 
homes  like  that  enjoyed  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Rudd  of  Auburn. 

But  as  always  the  toil  of  labor  was  fully  repaid,  especially  when 
a  visitation  coincided  with  a  consecration.  Between  1815  and  1830, 
both  inclusive,  there  were  seventeen  such  events  in  Central  New 
York.  These  included  the  churches  at  Manlius,  Brownville,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Harpursville,  Moravia,  Bainbridge,  New  Berlin,  Con- 
stableville,  Holland  Patent,  New  Hartford,  Oneida  Castle,  Paris 
Hill,  Skaneateles,  Ithaca,  Syracuse,  Oswego  and  Waterloo.  On 
other  days  he  confirmed  classes,  large  and  small,  preached  from 
simple  platforms  or  more  pretentious  pulpits,  and  celebrated  the 
Lord’s  Supper  before  a  simple  wooden  table  or  an  altar  tucked 
below  a  combination  reading  desk  and  pulpit.  Many  were  the  times 
he  held  services  in  the  homes  of  loyal  churchmen,  or  in  public  halls 
as  well  as  the  edifices  of  other  faiths. 

Naturally  the  success  of  Hobart’s  work  was  dependent  in  part 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  clergy,  sixty-two  in  number,  who  resided  in 
Central  New  York  during  his  episcopate.1  These  included  the  old 
guard  of  Davenport  Phelps,  Daniel  Nash,  William  A.  Clark,  Amos 
G.  Baldwin,  Parker  Adams,  and  Jonathan  Judd.  Of  the  others  a 
few  deserve  recognition,  such  as  Russell  Wheeler  who  officiated  in 
Broome  and  Chenango  counties  and  founded  Christ  Church,  Sher- 


1  At  the  time  of  Hobart’s  death  the  total  number  of  clergy  in  the  dio¬ 
cese  was  128,  of  which  28  were  in  Central  New  York;  in  1810  there  had 
been  47  for  the  state  and  but  5  in  Central  New  York. 
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burne.  Also  active  was  William  B.  Lacey  whose  ministry  at  New 
Berlin  was  significant.  Equally  well  known  were  Leverett  Bush 
who  was  at  Oxford  ( 1818-1842)  and  James  Keeler,  one  time  rector 
at  Binghamton.  Then  there  were  Marcus  H.  Perry,  rector  at  Rome 
and  missionary  to  stations  such  as  Holland  Patent;  Algernon  S. 
Hollister  of  Paris  Hill,  Oneida,  and  Skaneateles;  and  Edward 
Andrews  who  labored  chiefly  at  New  Berlin  and  Sherburne. 

Another  prominent  missionary  was  Ezekial  Gear  who  toured 
Onondaga  and  Cortland  counties  and  extended  his  visits  to  places 
in  Oneida,  Madison  and  Oswego;  he  was  also  twice  rector  at  Ith¬ 
aca,  first  between  1818  and  1828  and  again  from  1834-1836.  One 
of  his  friends  was  Amos  Pardee  who  labored  in  Onondaga,  Madi¬ 
son  and  Oneida  before  moving  in  turn  to  Oswego,  Harpursville 
and  Skaneateles.  Nor  should  one  overlook  Daniel  McDonald  at 
Auburn  (1814-17)  and  Waterloo  (1822-25).  Also  associated  with 
the  Church  at  Auburn  was  John  C.  Rudd  who  while  there  launched 
the  Gospel  Messenger ,  one  of  the  better  early  Church  papers  in 
America.  Often  mentioned  in  this  news  sheet  was  John  McCarthy, 
who  spent  close  to  twenty  years  in  Oswego  County,  chiefly  as 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Oswego.  Also  in  the  same  county  was 
William  L.  Keese,  whose  work  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  Brownville, 
Cape  Vincent  and  Watertown,  all  in  Jefferson  County,  was  out¬ 
standing.  His  neighbor  to  the  south  was  Joshua  M.  Rogers  who 
held  services  in  Turin,  Lowville,  Port  Leyden  and  Boonville.  At 
Trinity  Church,  Utica,  were  Henry  Anthon  and  Benjamin  Dorr. 
Finally,  there  were  Burton  H.  Hickox,  who  founded  a  church  at 
Pompey  and  worked  at  Manlius,  and  William  J.  Bulkley,  who 
officiated  at  Chittenango,  Jamesville,  Fayetteville  and  Manlius. 

Relating  these  activities  in  another  way  and  at  the  same  time 
indicating  the  wide  scope  of  Hobart’s  interests  and  travels,  one 
notes  that  during  his  episcopate  a  total  of  thirty-one  parishes  and 
missions  were  established.  It  is  true  that  three  or  four  of  these  did 
not  become  permanent,  though  several  others  ultimately  grew  into 
parishes  of  importance.  In  addition  his  ministrations  embraced  those 
churches  founded  prior  to  his  time.  Including  these  one  finds  in 
Broome  a  parish  at  Binghamton  and  missions  at  Harpursville  and 
Windsor ;  in  Cayuga,  there  was  a  parish  at  Auburn  and  a  mission 
at  Moravia.  Chemung,  however,  had  but  two  missions — Big  Flats 
and  Catlin.  Oxford  was  the  parish,  and  Bainbridge,  Guilford,  New 
Berlin  and  Sherburne  the  missions  in  Chenango  County.  In  Jeffer¬ 
son  there  were  three  missions — Brownville,  Sacketts  Harbor  and 
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Watertown,  while  Lewis  had  a  mission  at  Constableville ;  neither 
county  had  a  parish.  In  Oneida  the  parishes  were  at  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  Paris  Hill  and  Utica,  with  missions  at  Holland  Patent,  Onei¬ 
da  Castle,  Oriskany  and  Rome.  Onondaga  had  missions  at  Manlius, 
Marcellus,  Pompey,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  Hill,  and  Syracuse, 
though  the  latter  in  1830  was  listed  as  being  both  a  mission  and  a 
parish.  Madison  had  Perryville,  Hamilton  and  Canastota  as  mis¬ 
sions,  while  in  Oswego  there  was  but  a  single  society,  a  mission  in 
the  village  of  Oswego.  Seneca  had  missions  at  Waterloo  and  Ovid, 
and  Tompkins  had  one  at  Ithaca.  Cortland  and  Tioga  counties 
had  no  organized  societies.  Thus  in  1830  there  were  seven  parishes, 
of  which  two  had  been  in  existence  before  1811,  and  twenty-nine 
missions,  four  of  which  preceded  Hobart’s  episcopate. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  tabulating  these  re¬ 
sults  because  of  the  poor  editing  of  the  Journal  or  the  uncertainty 
of  meaning  in  the  use  of  terms.  The  status  of  Syracuse  is  an  illus¬ 
tration.  In  addition  the  Journal  described  nineteen  churches  as 
having  been  consecrated  but  at  the  same  time  lists  only  seven  of 
these  as  parishes.  Again,  mission  stations  were  listed  at  Vienna, 
Canastota,  Catherine  and  Amber,  though  none  of  these  enjoyed 
either  a  resident  or  visiting  missionary.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
religious  societies  are  mentioned  at  Genoa,  Montezuma,  Coventry, 
Danby,  Marcellus,  Guilford,  Oriskany  and  Verona  without  stating, 
in  1830,  whether  they  are  missions  or  parishes.  Finally,  the  Journal 
indicates  that  services  were  held  at  times  at  places  such  as  Lisle, 
Locke,  Port  Byron,  Homer,  Cortland,  Adams,  Lowville,  Hamilton, 
Salina,  Geddes,  Liverpool,  Ludlowville,  Dryden  and  Norwich. 

The  presence  of  parishes  and  missions  at  diocesan  conventions 
continued  to  be  somewhat  spotty  during  the  early  years  of  Hobart’s 
ministry,  though  it  improved  especially  after  1825.  Utica,  Auburn, 
Manlius,  Oxford,  Waterloo  and  Binghamton  had  a  reasonable  rec¬ 
ord  of  attendance.  Among  the  laity  present  were  Morris  S.  Miller, 
Gerrit  Van  Wagenen,  Robert  Muir,  Reuben  West,  Jay  Hathaway 
and  Jedediah  Sanger,  of  Utica,  Oxford,  Auburn,  Onondaga  Hill, 
Rome,  and  New  Hartford  respectively.  On  a  few  occasions  no 
delegates,  clerical  or  lay,  were  present.  But  in  general  the  number 
who  attended  was  fair  when  one  recalls  the  expense  as  well  as  the 
time  involved  in  travel  to  New  York  City  where  conventions  were 
generally  held.  Clerical  delegates  did  receive  a  travel  allowance  of 
four  cents  a  mile  in  excess  of  twenty  miles;  the  laity,  however, 
met  their  own  expenses. 
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But  the  significant  thing  to  remember  in  respect  to  attendance 
at  convention  is  that  it  reflected  a  mounting  interest  in  the  Church 
throughout  Central  New  York.  More  evidence  of  this  growth  may 
be  illustrated  by  sampling  the  contributions  made  in  this  area  for 
diocesan  expenses.  According  to  the  Diocesan  Treasurer’s  reports 
these  sums  were  grouped  under  the  heads  of  Missions,  Diocesan 
Funds,  and  the  Episcopate  Funds.  In  reference  to  the  first,  which 
for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  may  be  defined  as  offerings  for 
missionary  work  within  New  York,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
no  provision  existed  for  diocesan  missions  before  1795.  In  that  year 
Trinity  Church,  New  York  City,  initiated  a  practice  of  contribu¬ 
ting  for  the  “promotion  of  religion  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  state.” 
The  first  subsidy  amounted  to  £150  which  at  the  time  probably 
equalled  more  than  $750.00.  Needless  to  say  this  gratuity  was  but 
a  pittance  and  one  can  only  conclude  that  Central  New  York’s 
share  must  have  been  negligible.  Nor  did  the  inception  in  1802, 
by  the  same  parish,  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Religion 
and  Learning  within  the  state  help  materially.  The  efforts  of  this 
organization  were  bent  toward  religious  education  and  only  at 
times  were  grants  made  for  missions. 

Manwhile  in  1798  the  Diocesan  Convention  had  founded  the 
Committee  for  the  Propogation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  York.  Under 
its  guidance  voluntary  contributions  were  solicited  throughout  the 
state.  The  method  of  collection  varied.  In  many  instances  an  offer¬ 
ing  for  this  end  was  made  following  a  missionary  sermon  by  a 
clergyman ;  in  others  it  was  handled  by  a  local  society.  Precisely 
how  much  was  raised  can  not  be  stated  on  the  basis  of  data  from 
the  Journal.  Parochial  and  missionary  reports  were  not  always 
given  in  the  early  Journals  but  even  after  the  practice  became  com¬ 
mon  the  substance  and  character  of  the  information  varied  consid¬ 
erably.  The  missionary  at  Unadilla  and  Bainbridge,  for  example, 
indicated  in  1828  that  the  “collections  for  different  funds  at  both 
places  were  ten  dollars”  without  showing  what  each  station  con¬ 
tributed  ;  while  his  co-worker  at  Onondada  Hill  included  everything 
in  a  statement  about  offerings  having  been  made  to  missionary  and 
diocesan  funds.  But  taking  the  Journal  at  its  face  value,  it  was 
only  in  the  late  1820’s  that  contributions  from  Central  New  York 
are  worth  noting.  During  the  four  years  starting  with  1827  the 
following  sums  were  received:  1827,  $183.50;  1828,  $119.35; 
1829,  $128.87;  and  1830,  $143.56;  the  combined  total  being  but 
a  fraction  of  what  was  raised  in  the  state.  Hobart’s  reports  to 
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General  Convention  give  some  indication  of  amounts  raised  dioc- 
esan-wide.  For  the  triennium  1820-23,  the  sum  was  $4,603.00; 
for  1823-26,  it  was  $6,385;  and  for  1826-30,  $5,702.00 

But  Central  New  York,  a  missionary  area  in  itself,  was  making 
a  contribution  that  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  interest  rather 
than  the  number  of  dollars,  though  the  latter  had  grown  as  a  result 
of  Hobart’s  efforts.  The  Bishop,  moreover,  was  not  hostile  to  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  established  by  Convention  in  1820.  Membership  in 
this  organization  was  in  part  dependent  upon  the  payment  of  annual 
gifts,  though  to  augment  the  sum  auxiliary  groups  composed  chiefly 
of  women  were  formed  in  many  parishes.  In  general  the  society’s 
domestic  field  was  limited  to  the  territories  and  states  between  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  a  study  of  the  Journal 
shows  contributions  from  Central  New  York.  Trinity,  Utica, 
whose  offerings  amounted  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  funds  raised 
in  this  area  for  diocesan  funds,  was  relatively  a  generous  patron  to 
the  national  society.  Others  deserving  mention  were  the  parishes 
at  New  Hartford,  Oxford  and  Auburn.  Hobart’s  sentiments  in 
reference  to  these  domestic  missions  was  stated  at  the  Diocesan 
Convention  in  1827.  “The  General  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,”  he  remarked,  “which  provides  for  places  not  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  our  diocesan  efforts,  is  much  in  need  of  funds. 
Collections  have  been  made  for  it  in  the  churches  of  which  I  have 
the  parochial  charge  .  .  .  And  I  hope  that  wherever  it  can  be  done 
without  interference  with  the  numerous  claims  of  the  destitute 
portions  of  our  Diocese,  there  will  be  a  readiness  to  contribute 
toward  the  general  extension  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.”1  The 
Bishop,  in  brief,  placed  his  own  needs  above  those  of  the  Church 
elsewhere — a  policy  followed  by  other  diocesans.  Shortly  before 
his  death,  however,  he  informed  the  national  society  of  his  desire  to 
recommend  diocesan  support  for  the  Oneida  Indians  at  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

Central  New  York  has  never  ceased  to  sing  the  praises  of  its 
great  bishop.  Data  gleaned  from  the  Journal  and  his  correspond¬ 
ence  testifies  to  his  many  accomplishments.  In  addition  to  the  rising 
financial  returns  from  this  area,  mention  should  be  made  of  bap¬ 
tisms.  In  contrast  to  earlier  years,  the  total  for  the  last  four  years 

1  In  his  report  to  General  Convention,  1823,  Hobart  stated  that  New 
York  had  given  $1,339.17  for  work  in  Ohio,  which  represented  forty-six 
percent  of  all  that  Ohio  had  received  from  the  Church  in  America. 
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of  his  episcopate  amounted  to  nearly  eight  hundred  persons.  Com¬ 
municants  during  this  period  rose  from  less  than  seven  hundred  to 
over  nine  hundred,  of  which  Trinity,  Utica,  accounted  for  more 
than  eleven  per  cent.  Sunday  School  enrollment  likewise  rose,  as 
did  the  number  of  new  churches  founded  and  the  new  edifices  and 
rectories  erected. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  over-weigh  the  contributions  of  the 
Bishop  under  whose  guidance  Central  New  York  was  nourished. 
He  was,  it  will  be  recalled,  able  to  tap  the  funds  of  his  parish, 
Trinity,  New  York,  so  as  to  advance  the  Church’s  crusade  in  that 
area.  Nor  should  one  forget  the  aid  given  by  several  diocesan  soci¬ 
eties  in  providing  Prayer  Books,  Bibles  and  tracts  at  little  or  no 
cost,  and  occasionally  by  aiding  in  the  support  of  missionaries.  The 
Journal  of  1827,  for  example,  shows  that  Joshua  M.  Rogers,  offi¬ 
ciating  in  Lewis  County,  received  financial  help  from  the  “Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Society  of  Young  Men  and  Others.”  In  October, 
1815,  Bishop  Hobart  informed  his  Utica  friend,  Nathan  Williams, 
that  “Mr.  Smith  would  receive  an  annual  allowance  of  $80  from 
the  Episcopal  Society  for  aiding  him  in  his  education  for  the  min¬ 
istry.”  Without  these  sources  of  income,  present  in  an  age  that 
evidenced  low  parochial  aid  for  diocesan  and  local  expenses,  much 
less  would  have  been  done.  Hobart,  like  his  successors  today,  be¬ 
moaned  the  penuriousness  of  the  laity  and  repeatedly  urged  them 
and  their  pastors  to  meet  the  “prescribed  missionary  collections.” 
Although  these  admonitions  fell  upon  the  churchmen  of  the  churches 
in  Syracuse,  Moravia,  and  elsewhere  as  well  as  upon  the  congrega¬ 
tions  at  Albany  and  New  York  City,  the  Central  New  York,  being 
largely  a  mission  field,  may  be  pardoned  for  not  having  done  more. 
But  a  dollar  gap,  so  to  speak,  remained  between  the  supply,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  mounting  demand  for  more  and  more  mission¬ 
aries. 

Paradoxically,  this  demand  in  itself  helped  in  making  Hobart’s 
efforts  so  successful.  The  explanation  for  this  seemingly  conflicting 
statement  may  be  found  in  the  conditions  of  those  years  Hobart 
graced  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York.  Especially  was  it  true 
following  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812.  During  this  unhappy 
conflict,  American  economy  had  been  thrown  back  upon  its  own 
resources  and  a  trend  had  been  initiated,  nationalistic  in  nature, 
that  influenced  our  country’s  history  for  many  decades.  America, 
it  would  seem,  had  reversed  its  point  of  view ;  it  ceased  to  look  out 
upon  the  Atlantic  and  its  European  origins  and  commitments. 
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Turning  its  back  upon  this  heritage,  the  nation  saw  its  future  tied 
inextricably  with  the  West.  Thus  an  era  was  ushered  in  that  wit¬ 
nessed  the  overland  trek  of  a  proud  people.  From  down-state  New 
York  and  its  neighbor  Pennsylvania,  but  chiefly  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  land  hungry  families  poured  westward,  attracted  in  many 
instances  by  the  Eldorado  promises  of  land  companies  and  specula¬ 
tors.  It  was  an  age  when  the  older  sections  of  the  country  were 
deluged  with  stories  of  “milk  and  honey”  to  be  found  upstate  as 
well  as  in  those  areas  to  the  west.  It  was  a  day  that  saw  great  road 
construction,  such  as  the  Seneca  (Genesee)  Turnpike,  the  building 
of  bridges,  and  the  digging  of  canals.  Following  these  highways  a 
host  of  hardy  folk  came  to  New  York  seeking  homesteads  in  the 
rural  areas  or  to  find  employment  in  the  many  communities  that 
sprang  up  almost  hither  and  yonder.  Some  of  these  settlers  were 
sons  of  the  Church  though  the  greater  share  were  either  of  other 
faiths  or  unchurched.  Here  indeed  was  an  opportunity  the  Church 
could  not  miss.  Here  were  men  and  women  eager  and  ripe  for 
spiritual  guidance  and  ministration  and  it  became  the  purpose  of 
the  Church  in  New  York  under  Hobart  to  provide  them  with  a 
liturgy  and  a  doctrine  so  many  sorely  needed. 

Our  diocesan  of  that  day  was  quick  to  sense  the  challenge  of 
a  young  and  virile  people.  His  reputation  as  an  apologist  for  the 
Church  had  been  demonstrated  before  his  elevation  to  the  episco¬ 
pacy.  Since  that  time  he  had  never  ceased  to  air  his  attitudes  in 
timely  sermons,  addresses,  and  directives  to  clergy  and  laity  alike. 
In  1815  many  of  the  latter  read  with  interest  his  Charge  to  the 
Clergy.  Three  years  later  he  issued  a  timely  tract  entitled  The 
Corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  Contrasted  with  Certain  Prot¬ 
estant  Errors  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  another 
pamphlet,  The  Churchmen ,  in  which  he  stated  the  basic  tenets  of 
the  Church  and  compared  these  with  the  Roman  and  Protestant 
opinions.  Others  appeared  during  the  years  that  preceded  his  death 
in  1830.  Meanwhile  his  pastoral  addresses  to  Convention  demanded 
and  received  respect.  In  1826,  for  example,  his  message  read  in 
part  as  follows: 

Increased  public  administration  by  the  Clergy  and  pas¬ 
toral  instruction  from  house  to  house,  with  prudent  zeal 
and  fidelity,  explaining  and  enforcing  the  institutions  of  the 
Church,  and  showing  their  connexion  with  the  great  and 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  tendency 
to  excite  a  rational  yet  fervent  devotion  will  .  .  .  prevent 
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members  of  the  Church  from  wandering  elsewhere  .  .  . 
will  satisfy  others  of  the  high  excellency  of  her  ordinances 
and  liturgy,  as  the  best  security  for  sound  doctrine  and  for 
an  enlightened  and  substantial  piety  ...  In  new  settle¬ 
ments  a  few,  in  some  cases  scarcely  more  than  one  zealous 
churchman,  using  the  Liturgy  for  worship  and  obtaining 
the  aid  of  some  Missionary  on  Sunday,  have  often  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  respectable  congregation  and  in  erecting  a 
house  of  worship. 

By  way  of  illustration  he  referred  to  Moravia  where  but  a  few 
years  before  there  had  been  only  one  churchman,  there  was  in  1826 
a  congregation  and  a  church  edifice.  Comparable  results  were 
manifest  at  Ithaca  and  Trenton.  Bishop  Hobart  was  also  proud  of 
what  happened  at  Brownville  where  in  1826  he  found  a  number 
who  had  “become  dissatisfied  with  certain  religious  views  and  ex¬ 
travagances”  which  existed  in  the  chief  religious  society  of  the 
community.  Their  attention  had  been  turned  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  by  the  Rev.  William  L.  Keese  upon  whose  departure  the 
society  had  been  kept  together  by  a  devoted  lay  reader.  Later,  they 
had  a  resident  missionary  and  a  house  of  worship. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  ends  and  means  Hobart  seldom  spared 
himself.  Indications  that  he  was  pushing  himself  too  hard  had  been 
shown  in  the  early  1820’s.  For  two  years  he  dropped  everything 
and  went  to  England.  On  his  return  it  seemed  as  though  he  had 
regained  his  former  strength.  Thus  he  drove  himself  at  full  speed. 
Evidence  of  the  good  fight  may  be  found  in  the  Messenger  for  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1844,  where  it  is  stated  that  in  the  four  years  starting 
with  1827  he  made  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  visits  and  con¬ 
firmed  four  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  persons.  In 
the  late  summer  of  1829,  enfeebled  by  illness  and  the  rigors  of 
General  Convention,  he  set  out  on  a  missionary  tour  that  extended 
into  October.  A  year  later  he  visited  the  “Western  District”  again. 
All  went  well  until  he  reached  Auburn  where  he  complained  of  a 
slight  cold.  His  spirits,  however,  were  high  and  he  took  great 
pleasure  in  confirming  a  class  at  St.  Peter’s — a  parish  he  loved  so 
much.  But  that  was  his  last  service.  An  upset  of  importance  fol¬ 
lowed  and  he  died,  September  12,  1830,  at  the  parish  rectory. 
Four  days  later  all  that  was  mortal  of  John  Henry  Hobart  was 
laid  to  rest  beneath  the  altar  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City. 
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A  New  Bishop,  A  New  Diocese 

In  1830  the  Diocese  of  New  York  had  been  in  existence  fifty- 
four  years  and  during  that  time  its  three  bishops  had  all  come  from 
Trinity  Church,  New  York  City.  Nor  was  the  sequence  broken 
when  the  Convention  chose  Bishop  Hobart’s  successor  in  October 
of  that  year.  The  one  and  only  person  seriously  considered  was  the 
Assistant  Minister  of  Trinity,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk.1 
Born  in  New  York  City,  July  16,  1791,  the  son  of  Dr.  John  On¬ 
derdonk,  a  physician  of  some  reputation  for  that  age,  and  Deborah 
Ustick,  Benjamin  Onderdonk  matriculated  at  Columbia  College 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1809.  Three  years  later  he  was 
made  deacon  by  his  Bishop  who  also  ordained  him  priest  in  1813. 
Hobart  thought  well  of  the  young  man  and  brought  him  to  Trinity 
where  he  grew  and  matured  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  patron. 
Reputation  and  approbation  came  his  way  for  services  rendered  on 
the  Standing  Committee,  the  Faculty  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  and  Deputy 
to  General  Convention.  His  election  caused  no  surprise  and  on 
November  26,  1830,  he  was  consecrated  at  St.  John’s  Chapel,  New 
York,  as  the  Fourth  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

Central  New  York  joined  in  the  state-wide  acclaim  that  greeted 
the  new  Diocesan  whose  ministrations  and  leadership  stimulated 
that  area  for  the  next  eight  years.  In  each  of  these  years,  except  for 
1835,  Onderdonk  visited  Central  New  York  helping  to  found  new 
missions,  baptizing  and  confirming  many  people,  and  consecrating 
in  all  twenty-seven  churches.  During  the  first  two  years  he  was 
present  at  every  church  within  the  fourteen  counties  now  compris¬ 
ing  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York.  On  this  tour  the  following 
edifices  were  consecrated:  Christ,  Sherburne;  Trinity,  Fayette¬ 
ville;  and  Christ,  Pompey.  1833  was  far  busier,  the  new  Bishop 
doing  in  one  year  what  had  been  done  before  in  two,  he  consecrated 
St.  Peter’s,  Auburn ;  Calvary,  Homer ;  Christ  Church,  Sackett’s 
Harbor;  Trinity,  Watertown;  St.  Stephen’s,  Perryville;  Zion, 
Rome;  St.  Peter’s,  Oriskany;  The  Apostolic  Church,  Geddes; 

1  Hobart’s  Correspondence,  VI,  reports  that  a  few  votes  were  cast  for 
Jonathan  M.  Wainwright  and  Henry  Anthon,  rectors  of  Grace  and  St. 
Stephen’s  Churches,  New  York  City,  respectively.  See  also  H.  Anthon  to 
N.  Williams,  of  Utica  March  10,  1831,  Williams  Papers,  Oneida  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Trinity,  Constantia ;  and  St.  John’s,  Speedsville.  During  1834  the 
Bishop  made  only  six  visitations,  consecrating  Grace,  Mt.  Upton; 
Trinity,  Seneca  Falls;  and  St.  Paul’s,  Big  Flats.  In  1836  a  total 
of  forty-five  places  were  visited,  chiefly  during  May,  June,  and 
August;  the  churches  consecrated  were  St.  Paul’s,  Aurora;  Zion, 
Greene;  Christ,  Guilford;  Emmanuel,  Norwich;  Zion,  Pierrepont 
Manor  ;  St.  Paul’s,  Constableville  ;  St.  Mark’s,  Candor  ;  and  Christ, 
Danby.  Only  eighteen  churches  were  visited  in  1837  and  but 
eleven  in  1838  with  no  consecrations  recorded. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  lasting  value  of  the  Bishop’s  presence  in 
Central  New  York  is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  for  these  years. 
Onderdonk  himself  was  highly  pleased  with  the  results.  In  address¬ 
ing  Convention  he  was  wont  to  comment  on  conditions  as  he  found 
them.  At  Pompey  in  1831  he  felt  that  the  services  were  peculiarly 
interesting  and  at  the  “communion  ...  I  was  highly  gratified  to 
meet  in  this  country  church,  not  even  situated  in  a  village,  about 
100  partakers  of  the  holy  mysteries.  They  included  many,  indeed, 
from  various  surrounding  parishes  and  neighborhoods ;  but  their 
unexpected  numbers  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.” 
Fayetteville,  in  the  same  year,  was  complimented  for  having  built 
a  church  “in  strict  conformity  to  their  means.”  Later,  in  1836,  he 
directed  his  listeners  to  the  work  of  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Church — William  C.  Pierrepont — who  “duly  estimating  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  the  various  appropriations  to  which  wealth  may 
be  devoted”  made  possible  the  construction  of  Zion  Church,  Pierre¬ 
pont  Manor.  On  another  occasion  he  remarked,  at  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Utica,  October  23,  1837,  “This  building 
stands  on  the  churchyard  and  immediately  adjoining  the  parish 
church.  It  is  intended  for  catechetical  instruction  ...  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  ...  It  was  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me,  that 
the  views  which  I  had  frequently  expressed  in  favor  of  having  con¬ 
secrated  chapels  for  such  purposes,  were  so  readily  acted  upon  by 
the  rector  and  vestry  of  this  parish.” 

Although  pastoral  visitations  by  a  diocesan  invariable  brings 
strength  to  parishes  and  missions,  more  direct  results  and  gains  may 
be  attributed  to  the  policies  he  initiated  and  pursued,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  financial  assistance,  the  assignment  of  rectors  and  mission¬ 
aries,  the  dynamics  of  his  public  relations,  and  to  historical  heritage. 
Regarding  the  latter,  Bishop  Onderdonk  was  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  build  upon  the  achievements  of  predecessors.  On 
the  other  hand  he  did  not  permit  this  inheritance  to  remain  in  a 
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state  of  suspension.  Sensing  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  Church  in 
New  York  he  marched  forward  abreast  of  religious  trends  in  the 
state  and  nation;  and  so  far  as  Central  New  York  was  concerned 
the  eight  years  it  enjoyed  his  direction  were  most  fruitful  and 
progressive. 

Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Hobart  in  October,  1830,  Central 
New  York  had  seven  parishes  and  twenty-nine  missions.  Eight 
years  later  the  figures  stood  at  fifteen  and  forty-two  respectively. 
To  Binghamton,  Auburn,  Oxford,  New  Hartford,  Paris  Hill, 
Utica,  and  Syracuse  there  had  now  been  added  the  parishes  at  Bain- 
bridge,  Greene,  Homer,  Watertown,  Brownville,  Manlius,  Os¬ 
wego,  and  Waterloo.  New  missions,  moreover,  had  been  founded 
at  Montezuma,  Aurora,  Elmira,  Coventry,  Mt.  Upton,  Norwich, 
Cortland,  Pierrepont  Manor,  Lowville,  Jordan,  Baldwinsville, 
Seneca  Falls,  and  Utica  (Grace  Church).  It  will  be  noted  that 
Chemung,  Lewis,  Tioga,  and  Tompkins  were  still  without  parishes 
though  in  each  there  were  societies  at  Elmira,  Lowville,  Owego, 
Ithaca  that  possessed  much  promise  for  the  future.  Certain  mis¬ 
sions,  like  Windsor,  Ovid,  and  Tully,  however,  seemed  about  ready 
to  yield  up  the  ghost.  Offsetting  these  possible  losses  were  gains 
being  made  in  the  form  of  missions  at  Horseheads,  Cazenovia, 
Speedsville,  and  at  Syracuse  “north  of  the  Canal”  (St.  James’). 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  clergy  had  risen  from  twenty-two 
out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in  the  diocese  in  1830  to 
thirty-eight  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  in  New  York  in 
1838.  Among  these  mention  should  be  made  of  Hiram  Adams, 
missionary  in  Jefferson  County  for  two  and  a  half  years  before 
assuming  a  similar  post  at  Christ  Church,  Binghamton,  in  May, 
1831,  where  he  remained  until  the  early  spring  of  1835.  Then  there 
was  Edward  Andrews,  one  time  lawyer  and  Presbyterian  minister, 
who  after  eight  years  in  Chenango  County  became  Rector  at  Bing¬ 
hamton  where  he  officiated  for  a  number  of  years.  Nor  should  one 
forget  Amos  G.  Baldwin,  former  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Utica, 
who  labored  during  Onderdonk’s  episcopate  in  Lewis  and  Cayuga 
counties  with  much  success.  Seth  Beardsley  and  Liberty  A.  Bar- 
rows  are  to  be  recalled  for  their  work  in  Jefferson,  Onondaga  and 
Chenango  counties  while  special  recognition  is  due  Leverett  Bush 
whose  long  life  at  St.  Paul’s,  Oxford,  extended  from  1818  to  1842; 
he  was  also  an  officer  of  the  local  branch  of  the  New  York  Bible 
and  Common  Prayer  Book  Society.  One  of  his  many  friends  was 
Nathan  B.  Burgess  who  came  to  New  York  from  Connecticut  and 
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ministered  at  Richford,  McLean,  Speedsville,  and  Rome. 

Meanwhile  in  May,  1830,  there  arrived  at  Moravia,  Henry 
Gregory  who  after  spending  several  years  in  the  mission  fields  of 
Cayuga  and  Cortland  was  translated  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  to 
work  among  the  Oneida  Indians.  Later  he  returned  to  Calvary, 
Homer,  where  he  became  rector  prior  to  moving  to  Syracuse  in 
1840,  his  name  being  associated  with  St.  Paul’s  and  St.  James’  of 
that  city.  Noteworthy  also  as  a  missionary  in  Onondaga  County, 
before  moving  to  the  Diocese  of  Michigan  in  1835  was  Algernon 
S.  Hollister  whose  efforts  centered  at  Fayetteville,  Manlius,  and 
Cazenovia.  One  of  his  clerical  neighbors  was  James  Selkrig  who 
founded  a  church  at  Fayetteville  and  who  stimulated  the  erection 
of  Christ  Church,  Pompey,  in  1830.  Finally,  mention  should  be 
made  of  John  C.  Rudd  who  in  1826  arrived  at  Auburn  to  be  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Auburn  Academy  and  Rector  of  St.  Peters’  Church. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  began  publishing  the  Messenger.  Charles 
W.  Hayes  in  his  story  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York  has 
this  to  say  of  Rudd  and  his  paper : 

For  forty-five  years  it  continued  to  be  in  reality,  as  well 
as  in  name,  ‘The  Church  Record  of  Western  New  York’ 
and,  like  its  predecessor  the  Christian  Journal ,  an  invaluable 
store  house  of  Western  New  York  history.  In  this  respect 
I  can  safely  say  that  no  periodical  since  its  day  has  begun 
to  take  its  place.  But  it  was  more  than  this,  not  only  in 
Western  New  York  .  .  .  but  as  years  went  on  throughout 
many  a  State  and  Diocese  .  .  .  Dr.  Rudd  was  not  a  for¬ 
cible  original  writer,  but  he  had  a  rare  faculty  of  selection, 
both  in  Church  news  and  in  didactics,  pastoral  and  devo¬ 
tional  writings,  which  made  the  paper  always  interesting 
and  profitable. 

Dr.  Rudd  moved  to  Utica  with  the  Messenger  in  1833  which 
he  continued  to  edit  until  his  death  at  Utica,  November  15,  1848. 
While  at  Utica  he  was  an  officer  of  the  New  York  Bible  and  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  Book  Society,  Professor  of  Moral  Science  and  Evi¬ 
dences  at  Hobart  Hall,  and  for  a  brief  time  Rector  of  Grace 
Church,  Utica. 

The  inception  of  Grace  Church  testifies  to  the  remarkable  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Church  in  that  city.  Sponsored  by  the  alert  con¬ 
gregation  of  Trinity  Church  and  its  outstanding  rector,  Pierre  A. 
Proul  (1836-1857),  this  parish  was  organized  in  May,  1838.  The 
event  is  related  in  the  Journal  for  that  year  from  which  one  may 
draw  considerable  information  as  to  the  life  of  the  Church  in  Cen- 
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tral  New  York  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Diocese  of  Western 
New  York  in  the  same  year.  According  to  this  source  the  total 
number  of  communicants  in  this  area  in  1838  was  over  seventeen 
hundred,  almost  twice  as  many  as  in  1830.  The  Church  was  strong¬ 
est  in  Oneida,  Chenango,  and  Onondaga  counties  where  there  were 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  groups.  In  the  first  there  were  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one  communicants,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
being  members  of  Trinity,  Utica.  Chenango  was  second  with  three 
hundred  and  one,  of  which  seventy-one  were  at  St.  Paul’s,  Oxford. 
Onondaga  had  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  communicants,  eighty 
of  whom  were  credited  to  Christ  Church,  Manlius ;  St.  Paul’s, 
Syracuse,  was  next  with  half  that  number.  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Auburn,  was  the  second  largest  parish  in  the  area  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  members  with  Christ  Church,  Oswego,  third 
with  an  even  one  hundred  communicants.  Outside  of  these  parishes 
only  twenty-two  and  seventeen  members  respectively  are  reported 
for  Cayuga  and  Oswego  counties.  Jefferson  had  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  members — sixty-one  being  at  St.  Paul’s,  Watertown, 
while  Broome  had  one  hundred  and  one  almost  evenly  divided 
between  the  churches  at  Binghamton  and  Harpursville.  Seneca 
reported  sixty-three  members  at  St.  Paul’s,  Waterloo,  and  thirty- 
one  at  Trinity,  Seneca  Falls;  Chemung  had  fifty-three,  all  at  Grace 
Church,  Elmira;  Cortland  had  but  forty — all  at  Calvary,  Homer; 
Tioga  had  forty-two  scattered  somewhat  evenly  between  the  groups 
at  Owego,  Richford,  and  Candor;  Tompkins  had  forty-one  at  Mc¬ 
Lean  and  Danby;  while  none  appear  in  the  Journal  for  either 
Madison  or  Lewis  counties. 

The  reliability  of  these  statistics  may  be  questioned.  Commu¬ 
nicants  most  certainly  existed  at  Hamilton,  Eaton,  Lowville  and 
Constableville  as  well  as  at  other  centers  concerning  which  our 
source  has  nothing  to  say.1  But  were  these  available  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  total  number  would  have  topped  the  two  thousand  mark. 
Nonetheless  the  record,  small  as  it  was,  was  encouraging  and  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrated  that  progress  had  been  made.  Added  proof  of 
existing  vitality  and  promise  for  tomorrow  may  also  be  found  in 
the  financial  life  of  the  Church  in  Central  New  York.  As  will  be 
shown  in  subsequent  chapters  many  of  the  local  parishes  invested 
sums  quite  respectable  for  that  day  in  erecting  stone  and  frame 
edifices,  building  rectories,  and  in  a  few  instances  of  constructing 

1  The  figures  for  Binghamton,  Syracuse,  Jamesville,  Brownville  and 
Moravia  are  for  1837;  no  statistics  for  1838  being  available. 
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chapels  for  educational  purposes.  Considerable  improvement  also 
took  place  in  church  interiors  such  as  the  introduction  of  recessed 
chancels,  more  decorated  church  furniture,  larger  windows,  organs 
and  bells.  Moreover  there  was  a  slight  drift  toward  higher  salaries 
among  the  parishes ;  unfortunately  this  was  not  common  among  the 
missions.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  whereas  but  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  dollars  was  raised  in  this  area  for  the  support  of 
diocesan  missions  in  1830,  the  amount  contributed  eight  years  later 
was  somewhat  under  five  hundred  dollars.  Increases  also  are  re¬ 
corded  for  the  Diocesan  and  Episcopate  Funds  as  well  as  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missions.  Most  of  the  sums  raised  for  non-parochial 
purposes  came  from  Oneida,  Chenango,  and  Onondaga  counties. 

None  of  these,  however,  matched  the  efforts  of  certain  parishes 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  state.  Trinity  Church,  Geneva,  for 
example  in  1838  gave  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  alone  for 
missions,  while  at  Buffalo,  Trinity  Church  raised  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  parochial  purposes  alone.  Were  one  to  comb  the  records 
for  the  contributions  of  others  in  the  west,  and  then  add  the  same 
to  the  amounts  credited  to  Central  New  York  the  general  picture 
for  upstate  New  York  would  be  much  more  impressive.  It  is 
important  to  stress  it  in  this  way  if  one  is  to  understand  aright  the 
reasons  that  ultimately  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Diocese  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  in  1838. 

Intimations  of  such  action  manifested  themselves  indirectly  in 
a  number  of  ways.  Most  if  not  all  centered  about  the  difficulties 
imposed  upon  the  Bishop  by  reason  of  the  very  great  distances  he 
was  forced  to  travel  and  from  the  parishes  and  missions  that  had  to 
rest  content  with  a  visitation  once  every  other  year  or  even  less  on 
certain  occasions.  In  no  instance,  however,  does  the  evidence  relate 
itself  to  the  question  of  a  new  diocese,  rather  is  it  confined  to  dis¬ 
advantages  all  suffered  by  reason  of  existing  conditions.  Bishop 
Onderdonk  expressed  these  views  clearly  in  a  letter  published  in 
the  Messenger ,  August  16,  1834,  in  which  he  bewailed  his  inability 
to  visit  certain  western  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  diocese.  Many 
a  contributor  to  that  paper,  as  well  as  the  editor  himself,  frequently 
stressed  this  fact  as  well  as  the  hardships  it  imposed  upon  the  entire 
diocese.  Realization  of  the  mounting  tide  of  episcopal  duties  was 
also  voiced  at  the  1830  Convention  which,  conscious  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  load  Bishop  Hobart  had  carried  and  anxious  to  make  things 
easier  for  his  successor,  passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  release  of 
the  bishop  from  parochial  duties  at  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 
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Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  Dr.  Rudd,  in  August,  1838,  re¬ 
marked  in  the  Messenger  that  at  this  Convention  the  opinion  was 
heard  that  the  “Western  District”  would  soon  have  its  own  bishop. 
Rudd  says  that  the  idea  “was  regarded  with  surprise  and  consid¬ 
ered  as  full  of  evil,”  for  how  could  anyone  at  that  time  think  of  a 
diocese  that  was  not  coterminus  with  the  boundaries  of  a  state. 

But  the  full  impact  of  the  basic  problem  confronting  the  par¬ 
ishes  and  missions  of  New  York  could  not  be  denied  and  the  need 
for  a  solution  must  slowly  have  related  this  problem  to  that  of  a 
new  diocese.  Doubtless  the  idea  must  have  dawned  upon  a  number 
of  people  but  it  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1834  that  the  matter  was 
brought  out  into  the  open.  Writing  only  a  month  after  Onderdonk 
had  expressed  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  visit  his  entire  charge, 
“A  Layman”  wrote  as  follows  in  the  Messenger: 

I  do  not  wish  to  find  fault — the  duties  of  our  Bishop  I 
know  to  be  arduous  in  the  extreme — but  I  do  know  that  our 
churches  in  Western  New  York  are  suffering  from  year  to 
year  for  want  of  more  frequent  and  more  regular  visits  from 
their  Bishop.  I  hope,  sir,  this  subject  will  claim  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  next  Convention,  and  that  measures  will  be  taken 
at  once  to  remedy  the  evil  by  the  appointment  of  an  assist¬ 
ant  Bishop,  who  shall  reside  at  the  West.  This  step  will 
have  to  be  taken  sooner  or  later,  and  the  longer  it  is  delayed, 
the  more  tardy  will  be  the  progress  of  the  Church. 

No  one  at  the  time  thought  these  views  lacking  in  moderation. 
Rudd,  himself,  in  an  accompanying  editorial  was  not  disposed  to 
dispute  the  contention  that  the  rapid  development  of  the  Church 
in  New  York  was  placing  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the  Bishop. 
The  day  had  passed  when  one  diocesan  could  handle  all  the  mani¬ 
fold  duties  of  an  expanding  area.  The  matter,  however,  deserved 
careful  consideration — a  suggestion  that  implied  some  doubt  in  the 
editor’s  mind  as  to  the  recommendations  of  “A  Layman.”  And  it 
must  have  been  evident  to  all  who  knew  the  canon  that  there  were 
difficulties  involved  in  the  concept  of  an  assistant  bishop  ;  while 
others  may  have  pondered  over  the  phrase,  “who  shall  reside  at  the 
West.” 

Dr.  Rudd  hastened  to  explore  the  situation  raised  and  came 
forward  a  week  later  with  a  serious  and  studied  reply.  As  to  an 
assistant  bishop  he  wrote,  “we  shall  not  at  present  speak,  because  to 
our  apprehension  it  must  be  utterly  out  of  the  question  with  nine¬ 
teen-twentieths  of  our  communion.”  But  “A  Layman”  should  be 
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advised  that  the  canon  permits  an  assistant  bishop  only  in  the  event 
of  “old  age  or  other  permanent  cause  of  infirmity”  which  impedi¬ 
ment,  Rudd  by  implication  held,  could  not  be  charged  against 
Bishop  Onderdonk.  There  were  other  canonical  hurdles  which 
likewise  would  require  much  time  and  deliberation.  The  sanest 
thing,  therefore,  to  do  would  be  to  appoint  one  or  two  “aids”  who 
might  relieve  the  Bishop  of  many  duties  and  chores.  Let  him  be 
styled  “Bishop’s  Commissary,”  “District  Presbyter,”  or  “Arch¬ 
deacon.”  Rudd  then  concludes  with  this  comment:  “We  have  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Rt.  Rev.  Fathers  of  the  Church  will 
prefer  the  views  we  have  taken  to  any  advocate  for  a  multiplication 
of  assistant  Bishops.” 

Rudd’s  rejoinder  was  issued  on  the  same  day  the  Diocesan  Con¬ 
vention  was  in  session  at  New  York  City.  What  would  the  Bishop 
have  to  say  about  the  issue  precipitated  by  “A  Layman”  and  Rudd’s 
editorials — though  that  he  had  knowledge  of  the  latter’s  lengthy 
article  in  the  Messenger  for  October  4  may  be  doubted — were 
questions  that  may  have  hung  on  the  lips  of  many  present.  Finally 
towards  the  end  of  an  unusually  long  pastoral  address  the  Bishop 
with  humility  balanced  by  judgment  stated:  “The  time  must  come, 
brethren,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  long  distant,  when  this  Dio¬ 
cese  will  be  too  great  for  unshared  supervision.”  But  beyond  this 
and  certain  words  of  caution  he  would  not  go ;  he  left  the  matter 
to  the  reflections  and  prayers  of  others  as  to  when  and  what  action 
should  be  taken.  By  this  time  the  day  was  far  spent  and  it  was  not 
until  the  following  morning  that  the  Convention  voted  a  committee 
of  twelve,  evenly  divided  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  be  appointed 
to  review  the  matter  and  report  at  the  next  convention.  The  cler¬ 
ical  members  of  the  Committee  consisted  of  Reverends  Lyell,  Reed, 
McVickar,  Bayard,  Rudd  and  Shelton  and  Messrs.  Ogden,  Pen- 
field,  Dickinson,  Emott,  E.  R.  Jones,  and  Peter  A.  Jay,  of  whom 
only  Rudd,  Shelton  and  Penfield  were  in  the  “Western  District.” 

During  the  remainder  of  the  new  canonical  year  one  may  be 
certain  there  was  much  discussion  in  every  parish  and  mission  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  issue  that  had  been  posed.  As  might  be  expected 
the  Messenger  gave  considerable  space  to  the  proposition.  An 
“Eastern  Clergyman”  admitted  the  crying  need  of  the  West;  he 
predicted  that  the  Church  would  be  retarded  in  its  mission  if  some¬ 
thing  were  not  done,  while  a  “Western  Clergyman,”  after  summar¬ 
izing  several  possibilities  came  out  boldly  for  a  division  of  the  dio¬ 
cese — an  outcome  which  speedily  became  the  basic  issue  in  all 
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subsequent  debate.  Against  this  trend  Rudd  marshalled  argument 
upon  argument  including  the  very  effective  statement  that  the  west 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a  bishop.  In  1832,  he 
stated,  there  were  sixty  congregations  west  of  the  Hudson  River 
that  had  made  no  contribution  to  either  the  Diocesan,  Episcopate, 
or  Missionary  Funds. 

And  so  the  debate  continued.  Meanwhile  on  the  Bishop’s  sug¬ 
gestion  the  Committee  studied  the  matter  with  great  care,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  the  problem  could  only  be  solved  by  a  division  of 
the  diocese.  Concurring  in  this,  the  Bishop,  at  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1835  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Church’s  constitution 
providing  for  such  divisions.  The  amendment  was  adopted  by  both 
Houses.  The  handwriting  was  on  the  wall  and  by  the  time  the 
Diocesan  Convention  met  the  same  year — incidentally  in  recognition 
of  the  rising  importance  of  the  west  this  gathering  convened  at 
Utica — the  heat  of  controversy  had  lessened  considerably.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee,  therefore,  was  old  news  as  may  have  been 
the  fact  that  five  of  the  committee,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Rudd, 
had  not  signed  the  same.  The  Bishop’s  remarks,  however,  were 
fresh  in  mind  and  must  have  been  listened  to  with  considerable 
interest.  “For  myself,  Brethren,”  he  said,  “the  subject  ...  is 
indeed  very  near  my  heart  .  .  .  the  idea  of  being  separated  from 
any  portion  of  so  dear  a  spiritual  family,  cannot  but  be  painful  to 
me.  But  God  forbid  that  I  should  oppose  my  feelings  to  any  meas¬ 
ure  which  may  most  conduce  to  the  best  interests  of  all.”  His 
pastoral  advice  became,  therefore,  relatively  simple.  He  told  them 
of  the  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  House 
of  Deputies  in  the  form  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  organic  law. 
The  action  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  on  the  alteration,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  was  not  necessary,  it  might  take  place  if  desired,  but  “my 
understanding  tells  me  that  this  Diocese  must  ere  long  do  what  the 
higher  authority  of  the  General  Convention  may  enable  it  to  do, 
to  enjoy  more  of  episcopal  duty  than  one  man  can  perform.  When 
this  must  be  done,  it  is  for  our  Diocesan  Convention  to  determine. 
Resolve  the  subject  seriously  in  your  minds,  and  may  God,  in  His 
mercy,  guide  you  to  that  decision  which  will  promote  His  glory 
and  the  good  of  His  holy  Church!”  Whereupon  the  entire  propo¬ 
sition  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  on  at  the  1836  Con¬ 
vention. 

At  this  gathering  the  Committee,  having  indicated  it  was  unpre¬ 
pared  to  present  a  report,  was  instructed  to  do  so  the  following 
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year.  Dr.  James  Milnor,  Rector  of  St.  George’s  Church,  New 
York,  submitted  the  report  in  1837.  In  substance  the  committee 
recommended  approval  of  the  proposed  constitutional  amendments, 
the  division  of  New  York  into  two  dioceses,  and  that  all  steps 
necessary  for  division  be  taken  so  as  to  expedite  the  same  after 
action  by  General  Convention.  These  resolutions  were  adopted : 
whereupon  provision  was  made  for  a  Special  Convention  to  which 
a  committee  would  submit  the  boundary  lines  of  the  new  dioceses. 
On  this  body  Central  New  York  was  honored  by  the  presence  of 
Pierre  A.  Proal,  rector  of  Trinity,  Utica;  Henry  Gregory,  mission¬ 
ary  at  Calvary,  Homer;  John  Van  Ingen,  rector  of  Zion,  Greene; 
and  William  C.  Pierrepont,  patron  of  Zion,  Pierrepont  Manor. 

While  this  committee  was  exploring  its  assignment  during  the 
months  that  followed  Convention,  the  Messenger  once  again  echoed 
with  the  arguments  for  and  against  division,  as  well  as  to  various 
boundaries  that  interested  persons  and  groups  advanced.  Some 
wanted  to  be  left  within  the  Mother  diocese  while  others  all  but 
denied  Convention  the  right  of  forcing  them  into  new  and  strange 
surroundings.  Others  prayed  for  an  answer  to  the  weighty  problem 
as  to  how  a  western  diocese  could  possibly  finance  itself.  Then 
there  were  contributors  who  spun  long  articles  on  populations 
within  the  proposed  diocese,  or  who  laboriously  counted  the  num¬ 
ber  of  visitations  by  Bishop  Onderdonk.  As  for  Dr.  Rudd,  whose 
loyalty  to  the  Church  all  respected,  he  sought  refuge  in  “holy  sil¬ 
ence,”  saying  very  little  about  a  division  which  he  deeply  opposed. 
One  of  his  few  utterances  at  the  time  was,  as  given  in  the  Mes¬ 
senger,  “In  the  settlement  of  this  question  let  there  be  unanimity, 
and  we  are  content.” 

But  the  attainment  of  this  accord  was  not  so  easily  come  by. 
In  the  meantime  and  while  the  press  groaned  under  the  weight  of 
argument,  Bishop  Onderdonk  issued  a  call  for  the  Special  Conven¬ 
tion  to  convene  at  Trinity,  Utica,  August  22,  1838.  Most  of  those 
present  had  attended  the  previous  meeting,  but  while  there  were 
new  faces  and  a  slight  increase  in  lay  delgates  there  seemed  no 
reason  to  believe  that  western  New  York  would  exercise  undue 
influence.  Central  New  York  was  represented  by  all  the  important 
parishes  except  Christ,  Binghamton,  and  Zion,  Rome.  After  the 
usual  preliminaries  incident  to  the  opening  of  a  Convention  the 
members  heard  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  proposed  bound¬ 
ary  line  between  the  two  dioceses.  It  was  recommendd  that  the 
eastern  line  of  Broome,  Chenango,  Madison,  Oneida,  and  Lewis 
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and  the  northeasterly  line  of  Jefferson  should  be  the  dividing  line. 
In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  the  committee  had  been  guided  by 
four  outstanding  factors.  First,  such  a  partition  would  leave  to 
each  approximately  an  equal  share  of  the  state’s  population  which 
was  then  slightly  in  excess  of  two  million.  Though  this  favored  the 
east  by  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons,  it  gave  to  the 
west  an  edge  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  square  miles  out  of 
a  total  of  forty-three  thousand  and  two  hundred  and  fourteen.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  division  would,  by  reason  of  existing  communications, 
create  a  compactness  conducive  to  easy  travel  and  visitation.  Third, 
it  would  enhance  the  eastern  half’s  interest  in  the  area  north  of 
Albany  where  the  demand  for  missions  seemed  certain  to  increase 
within  a  few  years.  Fourth  and  last,  the  proposed  line  would  more 
than  any  other  line  distribute  the  churches  and  clergy  more  equal¬ 
ly  in  reference  to  probable  church  growth.  As  a  result  out  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  churches,  ninety  would  be  in  the  new  dio¬ 
cese  while  in  respect  to  clerical  representation  at  Convention  the 
same  district  would  have  sixty-six  out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three.  No  other  line,  it  was  added,  could  provide  for  a  better  dis¬ 
tribution  unless  it  rested  on  the  North  River — a  division  that  had 
nothing  to  recommend  it. 

By  the  time  the  report  had  been  presented  and  read  it  was  late 
afternoon  and  the  delegates  wisely  delayed  matters  until  the  next 
day.  But  by  the  time  it  came  to  consider  the  proposed  boundary 
there  had  been  some  discussion  over  a  canon  respecting  missionaries 
which  involved  the  question  of  division.  Although  the  canon  was 
passed,  a  sour  attitude  seemed  to  have  remained  in  the  minds  of 
some.  One  of  these,  the  Rev.  Lucius  Smith  of  Fredonia,  for  reasons 
the  sources  do  not  make  clear,  then  introduced  a  resolution  rescind¬ 
ing  the  motion  of  the  last  Convention  respecting  a  division.  Before 
a  vote  could  be  taken,  however,  the  House  recessed  until  early 
evening;  upon  returning  they  heard  a  brief  but  timely  address  by 
the  Bishop.  Expressing  “deep  solicitude”  over  the  “honestly,  con¬ 
scientiously,  and  warmly  cherished  difference  of  opinion,”  he  urged 
all  to  act  as  Christian  men.  He  trusted  the  issue  would  be  decided 
“in  the  fear  of  God  with  a  single  eye  to  His  glory  ...  in  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  mere  desire  of  victory,  and  entire  superiority  to  all 
other  than  grave  and  holy  considerations,  and  grave  and  holy  means 
and  efforts  for  success.”  Then  he  humbly  begged  pardon  for  having 
interrupted  their  proceedings. 

Discussion  then  followed  on  the  Smith  resolution,  which  was 
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lost  upon  vote  by  orders.  The  clergy  divided  thirty-two  for,  and 
sixty-seven  against;  the  laity,  eighteen  for,  and  sixty-four  against. 
Of  the  clergy  who  supported  the  motion  fourteen  were  from  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  namely,  the  pastors  at  Owego,  Moravia,  Rome, 
Skaneateles,  Danby,  Ithaca,  Harpursville,  Holland  Patent  and 
Oriskany,  Paris  Hill,  Fayetteville,  New  Hartford,  Elmira,  Sack- 
ett’s  Harbor,  and  Onondaga  Hill  and  Geddes.  Of  the  eighteen 
affirmative  lay  votes  all  but  one  came  from  Central  New  York  and 
included  the  delegates  from  Harpursville,  Elmira,  Fayetteville, 
New  Berlin,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Brownville,  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
Watertown,  Holland  Patent,  New  Hartford,  Oriskany,  Grace, 
Utica,  Trinity,  Utica,  Geddes,  Onondaga  Hill,  and  Candor.  In 
the  case  of  Grace,  Utica,  and  Oxford  no  clerical  representative 
was  present  and  in  another  instance  Onondaga  Hill  and  Geddes, 
and  Holland  Patent  and  Oriskany  had  the  same  pastors.  Expressing 
the  result  of  this  key  vote  differently  one  notes  that  the  opposition 
was  strongest  in  those  counties  on  the  eastern  side  of  partition, 
particularly  Oneida,  Jefferson,  Chenango,  and  Broome  with  some 
support  from  Chemung,  Tioga  and  Onondaga.  Finally,  research 
revealed  that  the  laity  seemed  more  concerned  than  did  the  clergy 
as  to  the  fear  of  division.  The  defeat  of  the  Smith  resolution  did 
not  altogether  silence  the  opposition.  Mr.  Chester  Griswold  of 
Trinity,  Utica,  and  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Judd,  St.  John’s,  Delhi,  vainly 
tried  to  keep  Madison,  Tioga,  and  Tompkins  counties  within  the 
eastern  diocese.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  were  residents  of  these 
counties,  so  that  precisely  why  they  elected  to  become  “die-harders” 
is  difficult  to  fathom.  It  makes  very  little  difference  in  any  event 
since  a  motion  adopting  the  boundary  line  as  defined  in  the  original 
resolution  was  passed.  Whereupon  the  Convention,  after  agreeing 
to  reconvene  at  Trinity,  New  York,  on  September  1 1  to  implement 
the  action  that  had  been  taken,  adjourned. 

At  this  later  gathering  a  short  delay,  in  adopting  the  necessary 
resolution  to  signify  the  Convention’s  official  desire  for  division, 
was  occasioned  by  memorials  from  Trinity,  Watertown,  and  St. 
Paul’s,  Brownville.  The  language  was  the  same  in  both  documents 
thus  suggesting  some  degree  of  cooperation  between  the  two.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  issue  of  division  had  become  a  settled  matter,  “no 
longer  open  for  discussion,”  the  vestries  of  these  parishes  affirmed 
their  fear  as  to  the  outcome  in  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  and 
asserted  that  it  was  their  “duty  to  make  one  more  effort  to  escape 
from  the  injurious  effects  which  we  apprehend.”  They  reminded 
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all  how  from  the  first  they  had  opposed  division  and  then  voiced 
strong  opposition  against  being  forced  “against  our  wishes  .  .  . 
without  any  necessity  for  it  ...  in  the  face  of  our  unanimous 
remonstrance”  into  a  western  diocese.  In  conclusion  they  “respect¬ 
fully  ask  that  before  the  final  measures  for  the  separation  are  per¬ 
fected,  the  boundary  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  include  the  county  of 
Jefferson  in  the  Eastern  Diocese.” 

Although  some  may  have  been  moved  or  disturbed  over  this  last 
minute  endeavor  to  disassociate  Jefferson  County  from  the  new 
diocese,  the  Journal  merely  records  that  the  documents  were  laid 
on  the  table  and  ordered  to  appear  in  the  Journal.  Following  this 
action  it  was  voted  that  the  Church  in  New  York  be  divided  into 
two  dioceses  along  the  boundary  line  now  established  by  law,  said 
division  to  take  place  on  November  1,  1838;  also  that  New  York’s 
delegates  to  General  Convention,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia, 
request  consent  to  and  ratification  of  the  division.  Several  other 
resolutions  were  then  adopted  relating  to  the  naming  of  the  new 
dioceses,  the  disposition  of  the  existing  Episcopal  Fund,  and  the 
relation  of  both  dioceses  to  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  the 
settlement  of  which  was  to  be  decided  at  the  regular  Convention  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  Following  these  actions  the  adjourned 
session  of  the  special  convention  closed  its  proceedings  in  singing 
part  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Psalm,  and  in  receiving  the  blessing  of 
Bishop  Onderdonk,  whose  administration  of  these  delicate  matters 
had  been  as  wise  as  they  had  been  beyond  reproach. 

A  few  days  later  and  with  the  consent  of  Bishop  Onderdonk 
the  request  for  division  received  favorable  action  by  both  Houses 
of  General  Convention.  And  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month, 
September,  the  Bishop  made  known  to  all  in  New  York  his  decision 
to  “remain  in  charge  of  that  diocese  which  embraces  my  native 
city.”  It  was  entirely  reasonable  and  natural  for  him  to  so  deter¬ 
mine  his  future ;  moreover,  by  making  his  position  known  before 
the  forthcoming  Convention  in  October  he  had  removed  from  the 
scene  a  factor  that  might  have  led  to  some  troublesome  comment. 
At  this  gathering,  the  last  at  which  churchmen  of  Central  New 
York  might  attend  as  members,  several  matters  occurred  of  distinct 
interest  to  the  clergy  and  laymen  of  that  area.  In  the  first  place, 
Trinity  Church,  Lowville,  shared  with  several  other  parishes  in 
New  York  the  distinction  of  being  the  last  to  be  admitted  into 
Union  with  Convention  of  the  Mother  Diocese  of  New  York. 
Regarding  this  action  it  may  be  of  some  interest  locally  to  note  that 
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the  request  of  Calvary  Church,  North  Hill,  in  Schroeppel,  Oswego 
county,  for  admission  into  union  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  one 
of  the  certifiers  could  not  be  a  subscribing  witness.  Mr.  Kent 
Jarvis  was  the  only  representative  from  Lowville  present  at  this 
meeting. 

Another  matter  of  some  importance  related  to  the  distribution 
of  the  Episcopal  Fund,  the  origins  of  which  dated  back  to  a  canon 
passed  in  October,  1796.  According  to  this  decision  annual  collec¬ 
tions  were  to  be  made  in  every  church  and  assigned  to  the  Treasurer 
to  be  held  by  him  until  the  interest  therefrom  would  be  adequate 
to  support  a  bishop.  By  October,  1836,  the  whole  sum — principal 
and  interest — amounted  to  nearly  seventy-one  thousand  dollars. 
Now  at  this  time  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  with  due  regard  for 
its  rector,  Bishop  Onderdonk,  and  in  harmony  with  its  tradition  of 
assisting  the  Church  throughout  the  State,  added  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Episcopal  Fund  on  the  express  condition 
that  the  capital  of  the  fund  remain  inviolate,  and  should  the  diocese 
be  divided  that  one-half  of  the  sum  of  seventy-one  thousand  and  all 
of  the  thirty  thousand  be  assigned  to  the  diocese  in  which  the  City 
of  New  York  may  be  located.  Since  then  the  amount  of  the  fund 
had  grown  by  October,  1838,  to  $102,648.82  of  which  a  total  of 
$183.07  had  been  received  from  the  several  churches  for  the  year 
1836-1837,  Central  New  York’s  share  being  about  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars.  These,  in  brief,  were  the  essential  facts  that  faced  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  at  the  adjourned  session  of  the  special  convention. 
Conservations  and  communications  passed  between  them  and  the 
Vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  October  Con¬ 
vention  unanimously  agreed  that  the  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  be  transferred  to  the  new  diocese,  said  amount  to  remain 
inviolate,  though  the  interest  thereon  was  to  be  applied  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Episcopate  of  the  said  diocese.  The  equity  of  this  division 
seemed  clear  to  all.  The  same  attitude  prevailed  in  reference  to  the 
election  of  trustees  to  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  Here 
again  there  was  a  question  of  finance,  the  entire  amount  having 
been  contributed  by  the  state  since  the  inception  of  the  scheme  of 
elected  trustees  standing  in  1838  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  thousand  dollars.  In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  trying  to 
determine  what  portion  may  have  come  from  western  New  York 
yet  considering  the  number  of  clergy  in  the  new  diocese  and  the 
number  of  trustees  then  residing  in  this  area,  the  committee’s  recom- 
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mendation  that  western  New  York  be  entitled  to  five  trustees  was 
accepted. 

Having  settled  these  affairs,  loaded  with  detail  but  producing 
no  element  of  discord,  the  Convention  adopted  without  dissent  the 
following  resolution:  “That  the  Diocese  east  of  the  division  line 
between  the  two  Dioceses  of  the  Church  in  this  state  retain  the 
name  ‘The  Diocese  of  New  York,’  and  that  the  Diocese  west  of 
the  said  division  line  be  denominated  ‘The  Diocese  of  Western 
New  York.’  ’’  Then  the  Convention,  after  settling  other  matters 
routine  in  nature,  expressed  its  gratitude  to  God  for  directing  its 
steps  toward  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  difficulties;  affirmed  its 
determination  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations  with  each 
other,  and  its  will  to  redouble  all  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  God’s 
work  in  both  dioceses.  Whereupon,  “The  minutes  having  been  read 
and  approved,  and  the  Convention  having  united  in  prayer  with 
the  Bishop,  and  having  received  his  blessing,  adjourned  sine  die. 
Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York,  and  President  of  the  Convention.’’ 
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Eight  days  after  the  close  of  the  Adjourned  Session  of  the  Special 
Convention,  Bishop  Onderdonk  issued  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  par¬ 
ishes  and  missions  of  western  New  York  informing  them  of  the 
forthcoming  Primary  Convention.  The  date  set  for  this  historic 
event  was  November  1,  1838,  and  Trinity  Church,  Geneva — 
already  enshrined  by  the  herculean  efforts  of  Davenport  Phelps  and 
Bishop  Hobart — was  selected  to  act  as  host.  Moreover,  its  location 
had  much  to  recommend  it.  Situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  lovely 
Seneca  Lake  and  fronting  the  Genesee  Turnpike,  Trinity  Church 
was  in  the  very  center  of  the  new  diocese.  Natural  and  historical 
reasons  for  attending  this  notable  gathering  were  overshadowed  by 
the  occasion  that  prompted  its  calling.  A  new  diocese  was  to  be 
instituted  and  its  first  diocesan  was  to  be  chosen.  Circumstances  so 
unique  rarely  happen  more  than  once  in  the  life  of  either  a  clergy¬ 
man  or  layman.  To  many  the  opportunity  of  playing  a  role — large 
or  small  as  the  case  might  prove — must  have  seemed  providential 
in  itself. 

The  Journal  records  the  existence  of  ninety-six  churches  in  the 
diocese  but  some  of  these  were  either  too  small  or  so  enfeebled  as 
to  discourage  any  hope  of  their  being  represented.  While  others  so 
far  removed  as  Watertown,  Mayville,  and  Brownville  might  well 
be  excused  for  not  attending,  especially  in  view  of  the  other  meet¬ 
ings  of  that  year.  Thus  when  forty-two  churches  answered  the  roll 
call  on  the  first  day  the  return  must  have  seemed  satisfactory.  Of 
these  twenty-seven  were  from  Central  New  York  and  included 
such  well  known  clergymen  as  John  C.  Rudd  and  Pierre  A.  Proal 
of  Utica,  John  McCarthy  of  Oswego,  John  Van  Ingen  of  Greene, 
and  Stephen  McHugh  of  Holland  Patent  and  Oriskany.  Not  in 
attendance  were  the  clergy  of  Watertown,  Brownville,  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  Pierrepont  Manor,  Binghamton,  Oxford,  Homer,  and 
Perryville.  The  laity  from  Central  New  York  numbered  thirty- 
three,  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  two,  they  included  men 
like  William  C.  Pierrepont  of  Pierrepont  Manor  (the  only  person 
present  from  Jefferson  County),  Thomas  H.  Hubbard  and  John 
E.  Hinman  of  Utica,  Gary  V.  Sackett  of  Seneca  Falls,  George  B. 
Throop  of  Auburn,  and  Jonas  Earll,  Jr.,  of  Onondaga  Hill.  Listed 
as  residing  at  New  Hartford  but  not  entitled  to  a  seat,  and  thus 
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not  present,  was  the  aged  pastor,  Marcus  A.  Perry.  The  Rev. 
George  B.  Engle,  Missionary  at  Fulton  and  Baldwinsville,  was 
also  absent. 

A  request  having  been  made  in  advance  that  the  Convention  be 
opened  by  appropriate  services,  Morning  Prayer  was  read,  starting 
at  ten-thirty  and  was  followed  by  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Onderdonk 
who  then  administered  “the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper”  as¬ 
sisted  by  J.  C.  Rudd,  John  McCarthy,  and  Lucius  Smith,  the  last 
being  at  one  time  rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Auburn.  After  the  close  of 
the  service — which  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  but  that 
Western  New  York  was  a  “very  member  incorporate”  of  the 
Church,  Dr.  Rudd  was  named  Temporary  Chairman  and  the  Rev. 
John  Van  Ingen,  Secretary.  Two  committees  were  then  appointed 
to  certify  the  clerical  and  lay  delegates  and  to  devise  rules  for  order 
and  governance.  This  done,  the  gathering  adjourned  until  mid¬ 
afternoon. 

During  this  recess  there  must  have  been  an  air  of  sadness  and 
expectancy;  sadness,  because  their  honored  and  beloved  Diocesan, 
Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  was  to  leave  them;  expectancy  in  the 
hope  and  prayer  of  obtaining  a  successor  of  equal  rectitude,  purity, 
and  benevolence  in  character.  It  must  therefore  have  been  a  rather 
sober  body  of  men  that  reassembled  that  afternoon.  The  seating  of 
the  members  was  a  matter  of  but  a  few  moments  though  the  report 
of  the  other  committee,  headed  by  Pierre  A.  Proal,  rector  of  Trin¬ 
ity,  Utica,  was  the  signal  for  some  debate.  The  discussion  was 
really  of  no  great  consequence  since  it  concerned  procedures  and 
rules  incident  to  the  election  of  temporary  officers — all  of  whom 
were  from  Central  New  York — and  the  acceptance  by  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  authority  of  Bishop  Onderdonk  “until  a  Bishop 
be  duly  elected  and  consecrated.”  Then  the  drama  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  moved  on.  A  special  committee  waited  upon  Bishop  Onder¬ 
donk,  informed  him  of  what  had  happened,  and  escorted  him  to  the 
meeting  where  he  was  cordially  received  by  all.  Dr.  Rudd,  tempo¬ 
rary  chairman,  then  retired  and  the  Bishop  took  his  rightful  place 
in  the  chair.  Following  a  few  brief  remarks  by  the  Bishop  the 
Convention  cleared  the  table  of  a  number  of  detailed  matters  and 
adjourned  to  meet  again  in  the  evening.  By  this  time  there  had 
been  considerable  opportunity  for  speculation  as  to  who  might  be 
chosen  bishop.  Of  this,  the  brittle  minutes  in  the  Journal  report 
nothing  nor  does  it  reveal  the  slightest  concern  when  a  motion  call¬ 
ing  for  the  election  to  proceed  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  narrow 
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vote  of  both  orders.  Following  which  Convention  rose  until  the 
next  morning. 

What  happened  after  that  evening  session  became  a  matter  of 
some  conjecture.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that  many  of  those 
present  informally  gathered  to  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
William  H.  De  Lancey,  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  and  Man- 
ton  Eastborn  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  New  York.1  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  were  well  known  and  had  many  friends  in 
Western  New  York.  Eastborn’s  candidacy,  because  of  his  splendid 
pastoral  record  in  New  York  where  his  moderate  churchmanship 
had  won  much  applause,  appeared  to  many  as  being  unusually 
bright.  But  De  Lancey’s  fortunes  had  risen  rapidly  after  the  influ¬ 
ential  editor  of  the  Churchman ,  Dr.  Seabury,  had  given  him  the 
nod  at  the  Utica  Convention.  Seabury’s  opinion  was  not  be  be 
taken  lightly  and  John  C.  Spencer,  lay  delegate  from  St.  John’s, 
Canandaigua,  to  the  Geneva  meeting,  had  been  so  impressed  that 
he  had  actually  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  see,  hear,  and  meet  Dr. 
De  Lancey.  Spencer  returned  home  convinced  that  here  was  the 
man  the  new  diocese  should  and  must  have.  Nor  should  it  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  rector  at  St.  John’s,  the  Rev.  Augustine  P.  Prevost 
had  been  tutored  and  presented  to  the  diaconate  by  De  Lancey. 
Supporters  of  Eastborn,  however,  were  concerned  over  De  Lancey’s 
“high  church”  attitudes  and  believed  also  that  his  personality  and 
cultural  heritage  was  not  in  keeping  with  a  frontier  diocese. 

Possibly  Dr.  James  A.  Bolles  was  correct  in  his  analysis,  name¬ 
ly,  that  it  was  a  contest  between  the  high  and  low  church  groups. 
In  any  event  the  issues  were  so  freely  discussed  at  this  evening 
gathering  that  its  chairman,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Hale,  President  of 
Geneva  College,  left  the  meeting  in  disgust.  “Dr.  De  Lancey’s 
friends,”  so  the  historian  of  Western  New  York  wrote,  “seems  to 
have  been  wiser,  for  they  waited  quietly  no  doubt  in  earnest  prayer, 
like  the  Normans  on  the  night  before  Hastings.” 

But  history  records  the  Saxons  likewise  prayed  that  evening. 
Morning  came  to  the  contestants  at  Geneva  though  unlike  the 
events  at  Hastings  few  if  any  were  willing  to  give  battle;  at  least 
the  Journal  and  other  sources  indicate  little  storm  and  stress.  The 

1  See  C.  W.  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  100,  121,  who  relied  upon  a  “narrative  of 
Dr.  Bolles,  who  was  a  member  and  a  very  active  one  of  this  Convention.” 
The  Messenger,  September  8,  1838,  quoted  the  Cayuga  Patriot,  August  29, 
1838,  as  stating  that  likely  candidates  included  De  Lancey,  Henry  Anthon 
of  New  York,  Francis  L.  Hawks  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Whiteside 
of  Rochester.  Dr.  Eastburn  later  became  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 
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Rev.  Gordon  Winslow,  Missioner  at  Elmira,  read  Morning  Pray¬ 
er  after  which  the  Bishop  took  the  chair.  Keenly  aware  of  the 
tensions  of  the  day  before,  he  proceeded  to  offer  the  same  wise  and 
temperate  counsel  he  had  givn  at  Utica.  “Remember,”  he  said, 
“that  you  are  Christians  engaged  in  your  Master’s  work ;  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  holy  church  of  Christ  who  should  be  very  jealous,  and 
with  a  jealousy,  of  her  sanctity,  purity,  good  order,  and  welfare.” 
Having  resumed  his  seat  he  then  entertained  a  motion  by  John  C. 
Spencer — how  important  a  role  this  layman  played  is  difficult  to 
determine — that  the  rules  of  order  be  suspended  and  that  the  house 
proceed  to  elect  a  bishop.  The  motion  being  carried,  Bishop  Onder- 
donk,  once  more  to  calm  feelings  and  sentiments,  asked  them  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  in  silent  devotion  after  which  appropriate 
prayers  were  said. 

Thus  the  way  was  cleared  for  final  action.  But  with  what 
brevity  was  this  action  recorded  in  the  Journal!  Many  normal 
occurrences  were  left  out.  Surely  there  must  have  been  a  nomina¬ 
tion  if  not  nominations,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  some 
knowledge  as  to  the  results  of  the  voting  did  not  exist.  All  that  is 
known  appears  in  the  Journal  which  reports  as  follows: 

After  these  prayers,  the  house  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a 
Bishop.  The  Chair  appointed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shelton,  Mr. 
Provost,  and  Mr.  William  C.  Pierrepont  tellers  to  receive 
votes  of  the  Clergy. 

The  clergy  having  at  the  call  of  their  names  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  deposited  their  votes,  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs. 
William  B.  Rogers,  Charles  H.  Carroll,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Metcalf,  tellers  to  receive  the  votes  of  the  laity. 

Whereupon  the  several  parishes  represented,  upon  the 
call  of  their  names  by  the  Secretary,  deposited  their  votes. 

The  tellers  then  announced  that,  having  counted  the 
votes,  a  majority  of  both  orders  had  concurred  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  William  Heathcote  De  Lancey,  D.D.,  of 
the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  a  “majority  of  both  orders”  had  chosen 
De  Lancey  as  Bishop,  a  conclusion  that  is  confirmed  by  a  subse¬ 
quent  reference  in  the  Journal  to  the  passage  of  a  motion  declaring 
Dr.  De  Lancey  to  be  the  “unanimous”  choice  of  the  Convention. 
Evidently  some  support  had  been  given  to  another  or  other  candi¬ 
dates  though  who  these  were  or  how  many  votes  they  received  is 
not  known. 

William  Heathcote  De  Lancey  was  born  October  8,  1797,  at 
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Mamaroneck,  New  York,  son  of  John  Peter  De  Lancey  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  daughter  of  Col.  Richard  Floyd.  Through  his  father  the 
bishop  was  descended  from  Etienne  De  Lancey,  a  Huguenot  of 
Caen,  Normandy,  who  sought  sanctuary  in  New  York  City  in 
1686  where  he  died  in  1741,  being  buried  in  the  old  churchyard 
of  Trinity  of  which  he  once  had  been  a  vestryman.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  William  De  Lancey  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  and 
three  years  later  was  married  to  Frances  Munro,  a  grandchild  of 
the  Rev.  Harry  Munro,  last  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Albany,  under 
the  British  Crown.  By  this  time  his  mind  had  become  sharply  bent 
toward  the  life  of  a  minister  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  soon  he 
began  intensive  study  for  that  end  under  the  guidance  of  a  most 
capable  tutor,  Bishop  Hobart,  who  ordained  him  deacon  and  priest 
in  1819  and  1822  respectively.  Shortly  thereafter  he  moved  to 
Philadelphia  where  he  served  under  the  venerable  Bishop  White. 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  Pennsylvania, 
1823  to  1830,  and  Secretary  to  the  House  of  Bishops  of  General 
Convention  between  1823  and  1829.  From  1828  to  1833  he  was 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  after  which  he  returned 
to  his  first  love,  the  Church,  becoming  assistant  minister  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Philadelphia.  He  succeeded  his  friend  and  bishop 
to  the  rectorship  of  that  parish  in  1835. 

The  day  following  his  election  as  Bishop,  a  formal  notice  of 
the  same  was  mailed  him  from  Geneva  under  the  signatures  of 
Bishop  Onderdonk,  the  Rev.  Pierre  A.  Proal,  and  John  C.  Spencer. 
After  some  days  of  private  meditation  and  prayer,  and  having 
sought  the  counsel  of  friends,  De  Lancey  despatched  a  letter  of 
acceptance.  Additional  correspondence  followed,  the  essential  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  was  contained  within  a  communication  addressed 
by  Pierre  A.  Proal,  Secretary  of  the  Convention  of  Western  New 
York,  to  the  clergy  and  churches  of  the  diocese  announcing  a  special 
convention  to  be  held  at  Auburn,  May  8,  1839.  The  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  meeting  was  the  consecration  of  De  Lancey  as  Bishop. 
On  that  day,  and  in  accordance  with  the  action  taken  by  a  previous 
gathering,  the  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Acting  Bishop 
Onderdonk.  Various  details — some  of  which  will  receive  attention 
later — were  then  disposed  with,  following  which  a  committee  was 
appointed  composed  of  Dr.  Rudd,  the  Rev.  Seth  W.  Beardsley,  and 
Mr.  Jonas  Earll,  all  of  Central  New  York,  to  wait  upon  the  Bish¬ 
op,  after  his  consecration,  to  conduct  him  to  his  seat  in  Convention, 
and  to  tender  him  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  entire  diocese. 
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The  following  morning  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Tuesday,  May  9, 
and  the  Festival  of  the  Ascension,  the  convention  reconvened. 
Morning  prayer  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Lucius  Smith  assisted  by 
one  of  De  Lancey’s  close  friends,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Upfold  of 
Pennsylvania.  Bishop  Onderdonk  preached  the  consecration  sermon 
after  which  De  Lancey  was  elevated  to  the  episcopacy  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold  of  the  Eastern  Diocese ;  and  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Bishop  of  the  church,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  U.  Onderdonk 
of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Onder¬ 
donk  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  W. 
Doane  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey  assisting.  The  service  was 
concluded  by  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  after  which 
the  Convention  then  listened  to  several  soul  stirring  addresses  two 
of  which  were  moving  in  their  comments  in  respect  to  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  the  clergy  and  laity  from  the  episcopal  authority  of  Bishop 
Onderdonk.  Dr.  Rudd’s  address  as  might  be  expected  was  well 
balanced  and  beautified  by  spirited  references  to  De  Lancey’s  prede¬ 
cessors,  notably  Bishop  Hobart,  “that  distinguished  Father  in  Israel 
whose  monument  adorns  this  sacred  temple,  and  in  whom  you  and 
he  who  now  addresses  you,  long  saw  a  most  kind  counsellor  and 
guide,  a  most  endeared  and  tender  friend.” 

Bishop  De  Lancey’s  reply  was  a  remarkable  statement  and  con¬ 
stituted,  so  as  to  speak  an  avowal  of  his  faith  in  the  Church,  its 
doctrines,  and  the  general  policy  he  hoped  to  pursue  during  his 
life  in  Western  New  York.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  his  sermon, 
delivered  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  his  remarks  stand  as  of  the 
highest  importance.  Concerning  his  views  a  summary  will  appear 
in  a  later  chapter,  though  for  the  moment  the  following  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  trend  of  his  thinking: 

I  come  among  you,  not  to  distract  and  divide,  I  trust, 
but  to  bind  and  rivet  your  affections  in  the  cause  of  our 
common  Master,  to  lead  this  flock,  as  other  and  abler  shep- 
hers  have  led  them,  in  paths  of  unity,  peace,  and  love,  of 
ardent  devotion  to  Christ,  of  unshaken  attachment  to  His 
Church  .  .  .  With  this  expression  of  my  views  and  feel¬ 
ings  I  enter  upon  the  duties  of  this  important  station,  con¬ 
fiding  in  the  strength  which  cometh  from  above,  and  affec¬ 
tionately  and  earnestly  imploring  your  daily  prayers  in  my 
behalf. 

Later,  as  the  Convention  was  about  to  close,  the  Bishop  briefly 
announced  that  he  would  be  about  the  diocese  on  the  Master’s  busi- 
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ness  in  the  very  near  future — a  program  he  kept  until  almost  to 
the  end  of  a  long  and  highly  successful  episcopate. 

In  the  previous  chapter,  it  will  be  recalled,  mention  was  made 
of  the  status  Central  New  York  held  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York 
in  1838.  There  were,  it  was  stated,  fifteen  parishes  and  forty-nine 
missions,  not  counting  several  unorganized  groups  that  gave  prom¬ 
ise  for  the  future.  Moreover,  there  were  thirty-eight  clergyman 
the  great  majority  of  whom  were  located  in  parishes  and  missions; 
the  remainder  in  residence  without  cures  or  serving  the  Church 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  diocese.  To  these  pertinent  facts  others 
should  now  be  added  so  as  to  reveal  the  progress  made  under  Bishop 
De  Lancey.  According  to  the  Journal  the  total  number  of  parishes 
and  organized  missions  in  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York  in 
1868  was  two  hundred  and  six  of  which  one  hundred  and  ten  were 
in  Central  New  York.  Of  the  latter  there  were  thirty-one  that 
were  self  supporting,  seventeen  that  were  vacant,  three  that  were 
seemingly  extinct — St.  Paul’s,  Montezuma,  St.  Paul’s,  Utica,  and 
Apostolic,  Geddes — and  fifty-nine  that  were  missions.1  Missing 
from  this  list  were  certain  others  that  appear  to  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  but  did  not  have  sufficient  soil  to  lead  to  permanent  results. 
Among  these  mention  should  be  made  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Martyville 
(1841),  St.  Andrew’s,  Evans  Mills  (1861).  Zion,  Bridgeport 
(1845),  Ascension,  Liverpool  (1840)  and  a  mission  at  Empyville 
established  in  1863.  Including  these  a  total  of  sixty  churches  were 
founded  during  De  Lancey’s  episcopate,  the  greatest  growth  being 
in  Oneida  and  Jefferson  with  seventeen  and  thirteen  establishments 
respectively. 

Oneida  likewise  by  1868  had  the  largest  number  of  communi¬ 
cants,  namely,  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  with 
Onondaga  second,  having  one  thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty-one. 
Next  in  order  was  Chenango  with  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  and 
so  on  to  Lewis  with  but  one  hundred  and  forty-three,  making  a 
grand  total  of  eight  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  for  all  of 
Central  New  York,  which  was  almost  eighty  per  cent  more  than 
there  had  been  in  1838.  Meanwhile  total  offerings — parochial  and 
diocesan — had  risen  to  slightly  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  amounts  per  county  in 
1868: 


1  The  figures  as  given  in  the  1868  Journal,  p.  195,  do  not  precisely 
coincide  with  those  given  on  pages  188-192. 
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Church 


Parochial 

Diocesan 

General 

Total 

Property 

Broome 

$  1,720.26 

$  281.11 

$  343.80 

$  2,345.17 

$  40,700.00 

Cayuga 

8,872.71 

469.87 

488.72 

9,831.30 

51,480.00 

Chemung 

11,193.72 

1,154.70 

51.29 

12,399.71 

57,400.00 

Chenango 

12,370.07 

1,406.91 

2,106.85 

15,883.83 

70,000.00 

Cortland 

1,525.80 

74.83 

27.15 

1,627.78 

8,550.00 

Jefferson 

11,679.28 

1,404.94 

324.45 

13,408.67 

72,000.00 

Lewis 

2,232.92 

145.42 

71.02 

2,449.36 

33,000.00 

Madison 

1,601.39 

198.90 

61.16 

1,861.45 

30,000.00 

Oneida 

30,806.09 

2,056.68 

1,167.91 

34,030.68 

330,000.00 

Onondaga 

21,672.11 

1,666.00 

3,642.51 

26,980.62 

130,000.00 

Oswego 

17,931.32 

508.09 

323.43 

18,762.84 

109,000.00 

Seneca 

3,893.82 

517.99 

342.88 

4,754.69 

41,150.00 

Tioga 

2,270.72 

376.82 

109.96 

2,757.50 

20,900.00 

Tompkins 

2,344.50 

209.79 

641.16 

3,195.45 

28,000.00 

Total 

$130,114.71 

$  10,472.05 

$9,702.29 

$150,289.05 

$  1,022,180.00 

The  raising  of  these  funds  depended  to  a  considerable  degree 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  Bishop,  the  clergy,  and  dedicated  laymen. 
Not  enough  can  be  said  of  time,  labor,  and  treasure  spent  by  De 
Lancey  in  Central  New  York.  Except  for  journeys  to  England  in 
1852  and  1858  and  when  burdened  with  illness  he  was  faithful  in 
his  visitations  to  this  area.  The  story  of  these  pastoral  calls  is  vividly 
sketched  in  his  annual  reports  to  Convention.  In  1840,  for  example, 
he  was  at  Ithaca  on  April  24th,  preaching  twice,  confirming  nine 
persons,  and  then  hastened  on  to  South  Danby  and  Candor.  “On 
the  27th  I  had  the  gratification  of  consecrating  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  a  neat  and  chaste  edifice  at  Owego,  Tioga  County, 
by  the  name  of  St.  Paul’s.”  During  the  remainder  of  the  month  he 
was  at  Richford,  McLean,  and  Homer,  thence  on  to  Moravia, 
Aurora,  and  Hector  and  on  Whitsunday,  June  7th,  “I  spent  in 
Elmira  .  .  .  where  I  preached  twice,  administered  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  and  confirmed  thirty-one  persons.”  The  Bishop  then  trav¬ 
elled  to  Big  Flats  where  he  found  the  parish  deep  in  the  doldrums 
occasioned  by  financial  worries  which  had  led  to  a  suspension  of 
services  and  almost  to  the  sale  of  the  church  edifice.  Later  in  the 
month  and  continuing  into  July  he  was  present  at  the  various 
churches  and  missions  in  Oneida,  Chenango,  and  Broome  counties. 
In  August  he  conducted  services  in  the  Academy  at  Liverpool,  “a 
growing  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Onondaga  Lake  where  an  opening 
for  the  Church  has  been  made,  in  conjunction  with  Salina,  where 
I  also  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  House  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.”  Then,  after  a  Sunday  at  St.  Paul’s,  Syracuse,  where  he 
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ordained  L.  B.  Gallagher  a  deacon,  he  moved  on  to  Baldwinsville, 
and  thence  on  to  the  churches  in  Oswego,  Jefferson,  and  Lewis 
counties,  and  closed  his  travel  for  the  year  at  Trinity,  Constantia, 
on  September  7th.  It  had  been  a  crowded  calendar,  one  moreover, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  omitted  his  calls  to  the  Church  in 
Cayuga  which  were  made  on  his  swing  throughout  the  western 
counties  of  the  diocese. 

On  these  visitations  and  those  that  followed  in  the  years  to  come, 
he  never  overlooked  such  opportunities  as  presented  themselves  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  founding  new  missions.  As  evidenced  in 
the  itinerary  of  1840  when  he  conducted  services  in  churches  of 
other  faiths  and  on  occasion  did  the  same  in  schools  and  public  build¬ 
ings.  In  substance,  more  than  forty  new  stations  were  established 
and  thirty-eight  churches  consecrated,  more  than  half  being  in  the 
counties  of  Oneida,  Onondaga,  and  Jefferson.  Among  these  conse¬ 
crations  were  some  edifices  that  had  been  erected  before  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  episcopacy  and  others  though  built  after  that  date  which 
were  not  consecrated  until  after  his  death.  A  goodly  number,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  church  buildings  constructed  during  his  day  reflected  in 
many  ways  his  ideas  and  attitudes  as  to  architectural  features  and 
interior  furnishings  whereof  more  will  be  related  in  a  later  chapter. 
Meanwhile  Bishop  De  Lancey  vigorously  stirred  the  hearts  of  his 
flock  by  cogent  sermons  and  addresses  on  pressing  matters  affecting 
the  National  Church  and  the  Diocese — such  as  the  Oxford  Move¬ 
ment,  the  Roman  Church,  Theological  Training,  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  as  always  the  Church  Militant  in  Missions,  Foreign  and 
Domestic.  Nor  did  he  turn  his  back  upon  secular  problems  of  signifi¬ 
cance  as  may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  his  words  and  deeds  during  the 
American  Civil  War.  These  pulpit  and  public  utterances  did  much 
to  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  Church  throughout  Central  New 
York  and  thus  aided  greatly  in  stimulating  the  spiritual  and  material 
well  being  of  the  parishes  and  missions  therein.  Finally,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  Central  New  York  was  indeed  most  fortunate  in 
having  as  its  diocesan  one  who  as  Bishop,  Priest,  and  Administrator 
guided  the  Church.  He  was  the  Good  Shepherd  and  the  Leader 
and  not  the  Follower  of  fancy,  whim,  and  undigested  thought. 
Central  New  York  did  not  mark  time ;  it  marched  forward. 

Naturally,  the  Bishop  should  not  be  credited  with  all  the  suc¬ 
cesses  that  people  witnessed  between  1839  and  1865.  Nor  was  he 
one  who  ever  laid  claim  to  these  achievements.  What  he  did  was 
done  largely  through  the  cooperation  and  self  sacrifice  of  the  rec- 
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tors,  ministers,  and  missionaries  scattered  throughout  the  diocese. 
Their  names  are  too  many  to  warrant  any  comment  except  for  a 
few  of  the  more  outstanding.  First  among  these  was  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius  Perry  whose  missionary  work  in  Broome,  Chenango,  and  Onei¬ 
da  counties  had  started  in  1819  and  continued  with  much  success 
into  the  1840’s.  Since  that  time  he  had  settled  at  Utica  assisting  in 
city  missions,  serving  as  a  Principal  of  a  Seminary,  and  officiating 
at  intervals  in  neighboring  churches.  In  1868  he  was  the  oldest 
resident  priest  in  Central  New  York.  Next  in  order  were  Ferdi¬ 
nand  PvOgers  and  John  Bayley  who  came  into  this  area  in  1837 ;  the 
latter  to  spend  a  rich  life  in  Tompkins  and  Tioga  counties  before 
moving  to  Bainbridge  and  Guilford  where  he  served  from  1854  to 
1857,  thence  to  Lowville  for  a  decade  and  then  to  Manlius  where 
he  was  in  charge  of  Christ  Church  through  Easter,  1869.  Rogers, 
by  way  of  contrast,  after  ten  years  in  Jefferson  county — chiefly  at 
Brownville — moved  to  Greene  in  1846  and  remained  there  as  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Zion  Church  until  after  the  founding  of  the  Diocese  of  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York;  he  died  at  Greene,  January  17,  1876.  Meanwhile 
in  1841  there  came  to  New  Berlin,  Andrew  Hull  who  after  eight 
years  journeyed  to  Elmira  where  he  did  so  much  to  advance  the 
work  of  Trinity  Church  in  that  community  until  his  retirement  in 
the  summer  of  1866.  His  parochial  reports  in  the  Journal  relate  in 
simple  terms  the  record  of  a  faithful  servant.  One  of  his  friends 
was  Dr.  William  D.  Wilson,  received  in  1844  from  the  Diocese  of 
Vermont,  who  began  his  pastoral  life  at  Greene  and  Sherburne  in 
1846  before  becoming  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philos¬ 
ophy  at  Geneva  College,  1850-1867. 

Among  the  students  at  Geneva  who  became  priests  and  served 
for  a  time  in  Central  New  York  was  Joseph  M.  Clarke.  Described 
as  “one  of  the  best  and  brightest  graduates  Hobart  ever  sent  forth,” 
he  served  for  a  time  as  tutor  and  then  threw  himself  into  parish 
work  at  Grace,  Utica,  and  St.  Paul’s,  Syracuse.  In  1859  he  became 
Rector  of  St.  James’,  Syracuse,  a  post  he  honored  well  beyond  1868. 
His  memory,  like  that  of  the  parish  he  loved  so  much,  is  today 
enshrined  in  the  Church  of  the  Saviour  at  Syracuse.  Another  was 
William  Paret,  also  a  tutor  for  a  while  at  Hobart,  who  did  his 
pastoral  apprenticeship  at  St.  John’s,  Clyde,  though  in  1854  he  moved 
to  Jefferson  county  where  for  a  decade  he  handled  the  churches  at 
Adams,  Pierrepont  Manor,  and  Pulaski.  Between  1864  and  1866 
he  was  at  East  Saginaw  in  Michigan  after  which  he  moved  to 
Trinity,  Elmira,  until  his  translation  to  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylva- 
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nia  in  the  spring  of  1869.  Later,  he  became  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Maryland.  A  close  friend  of  Paret’s  at  Geneva  was  Henry  A. 
Neeley  who  during  the  years  1852  to  1854  supplied  at  St.  John’s, 
Oneida — his  home  parish — and  St.  Peter’s,  Oriskany.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  Minister  at  Calvary,  Utica,  and  in  October,  1855, 
he  became  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Rochester,  where  he  remained 
for  seven  years.  Then,  after  serving  as  Chaplain  at  Hobart,  he 
moved  to  Trinity,  New  York  City,  as  Assistant  Minister  in  the 
fall  of  1864.  A  little  over  two  years  later  his  life  was  crowned  by 
being  chosen  Bishop  of  Maine.  Other  Hobart  graduates  whose 
names  are  linked  with  Central  New  York  were  Napoleon  Barrows 
of  Utica  and  Rome,  Herman  G.  Wood  of  Sackett’s  Harbor  and 
Fayetteville,  John  G.  Webster  who  worked  at  Port  Byron,  Jordan, 
and  Weedsport,  and  William  H.  Gibson.  The  latter  is  remembered 
for  his  splendid  work  at  St.  Peter’s,  Oriskany,  Grace,  Utica,  and 
especially,  St.  George’s,  Utica.  For  a  time  he  was  Editor  of  the 
Messenger,  and  the  Church  Eclectic,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Churchman. 

Also  one  time  Editor  of  the  Messenger  was  Dr.  William  A. 
Matson  whose  missionary  work  at  Waterville,  Bridgewater,  West¬ 
moreland,  and  Whitesboro  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
predecessor  the  “venerable”  Dr.  Rudd.  Upon  the  latter’s  death  in 
1849,  Matson,  while  at  Oriskany,  took  over  the  management  of  the 
paper  and  continued  as  such  until  1861 ;  during  these  years  he  was 
in  charge  of  Calvary,  Utica,  and  St.  Stephen’s,  New  Hartford. 
He  was  also  Secretary  of  the  Diocese  and  for  a  time  edited  the  well 
known  Church  Journal.  While  at  Utica  he  met  Henry  B.  Whip¬ 
ple  who  after  a  highly  successful  rectorship  at  Zion,  Rome,  moved 
in  1857  to  the  Diocese  of  Illinois.  Two  years  later  he  entered  upon 
his  real  life’s  work  as  Bishop  of  Minnesota.  Known  personally  by 
him  was  Pierre  Alexis  Proul  who  left  St.  George’s  Church,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  in  1836  to  become  Rector  of  Trinity,  Utica,  where  he 
remained  until  May,  1857.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Diocese  of 
Western  New  York  from  1838  to  1857.  He  died  at  Utica  in 
September,  1857. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  Edward  Moyses  who  came 
to  Central  New  York  as  a  young  priest  in  1853  and  for  more  than  a 
decade  served  at  Cape  Vincent,  Manlius,  Fayetteville,  Marcellus, 
and  especially  at  St.  James’,  Skaneateles.  Then  there  was  Alfred  P. 
Smith  who  after  four  years  at  Camden,  Constantia,  and  Cleveland, 
became  Rector  at  Cazenovia  in  1850,  a  charge  he  was  still  holding 
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upon  the  founding  of  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York.  He  also  did 
splendid  work  at  St.  Paul’s,  Chittenango,  and  St.  Stephen’s,  Perry- 
ville.  Another  whose  missionary  work  was  so  important  was  Jede- 
diah  Winslow  who  came  as  a  deacon  in  1857  to  Trinity,  Camden, 
and  Trinity,  Canastota,  and  then  journeyed  north  to  Jefferson 
County  where  he  remained,  except  for  a  year  as  Chaplain  during 
the  Civil  War,  until  after  1868.  Trinity,  Watertown,  and  the 
churches  at  Carthage,  Champion,  Dexter,  Adams,  Brownville,  and 
Antwerp  owe  so  much  to  him.  Equally  prominent,  though  chiefly 
in  Oneida  County,  was  William  Baker  the  missionary  to  such 
places  as  Paris  Hill,  Clayville,  St.  Paul’s,  Utica,  Oriskany,  and 
Camden.  Late  in  life  he  became  the  Chaplain  at  the  Church  Home 
in  Buffalo.  Nor  should  one  overlook  the  splendid  work  of  Henry 
V.  Gardner  at  Homer,  Cortland,  and  St.  John’s,  Oneida.  For  a 
time  he  was  President  of  the  Doolittle  Seminary  at  Wethersfield 
Springs  and  was  Principal  of  Cary  Collegiate  Institute  from  1861 
to  1864. 

St.  Paul’s,  Syracuse,  remembers  gratefully  the  pastorate  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Bliss  Ashley,  1848  to  1857.  Dr.  C.  W.  Hayes  described  him 
as  of  peculiar  “gentleness  and  sweetness  of  disposition”  and  that 
amid  the  stormy  days  of  the  reign  of  the  “Abolitionists”  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  whose  rescue  of  Jerry,  a  runaway  slave,  is  memorialized  in 
that  city  to  this  day.  His  successor  at  St.  Paul’s  was  George  Mor¬ 
gan  Hills  who  after  serving  at  Lyons,  Watertown,  and  Carthage, 
came  to  Syracuse  where  he  remained  until  1870.  It  was  during  his 
rectorship  that  St.  Paul’s  was  enlarged  and  a  chancel  added.  This 
particular  edifice  had  been  erected  during  the  rectorship  of  Henry 
Gregory,  1840-1848,  “one  of  the  most  able,  enthusiastic  and  self- 
denying  Priests”  Central  New  York  has  ever  had.  Seneca,  Cayuga, 
and  Cortland  saw  much  of  him  prior  to  his  coming  to  Syracuse 
where  his  fame  today  is  shared  by  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Church  of  the 
Saviour.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  latter  when  it  was  known  as 
St.  James’.  In  1858  he  became  President  of  De  Veaux  College, 
Buffalo ;  the  following  year  he  was  back  in  Syracuse  where  he  owned 
and  operated  for  several  years  the  Church  Book  Depository.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  sunset  years  he  acted  as  missionary  to  Grace,  Baldwins- 
ville.  Death  came  to  him  in  Syracuse  in  April,  1866.  He  had  been 
born  at  Walton,  Connecticut,  in  1803  and  had  been  ordained  a 
deacon  in  1829  at  All  Saints’  Church,  New  York  City.  He  was 
one  who  signed  the  Muhlenberg  Memorial  of  October  12,  1853. 
Gregory  must  have  known  George  De  Normandie  Gillespie  who 
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came  as  a  missionary  in  the  fall  of  1840  to  Onondaga  County  and 
founded  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Liverpool ;  he  also  served  at 
Salina  and  Geddes.  In  the  spring  of  1841  he  became  Rector  of  St. 
Mark’s,  Le  Roy,  and  later  was  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Palmyra. 
In  1869  he  was  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Ann  Arbor,  and  later 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  Michigan.  I  trust  the  readers  of 
this  volume  will  pardon  a  personal  comment.  While  at  Ann  Arbor 
he  had  among  his  parishioners,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Grisson, 
whose  daughter  married  my  father — a  step  led  the  latter  finally, 
under  Gillespie’s  guidance,  to  enter  the  ministry.  It  was  while 
my  father  was  at  St.  Paul’s,  Muskegon,  Michigan,  that  I  first  met 
this  white  haired  and  saintly  Bishop.  His  kindness,  humility,  and 
devotion  to  the  Church  is  still  known  and  respected  in  Western 
Michigan. 

St.  Peter’s,  Auburn,  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  the  rectors 
it  has  enjoyed.  One  of  these,  Walter  Ayrault,  who  was  made  priest 
in  that  church  in  1847  served  the  same  with  great  success  until 
1852.  Later  in  life  he  became  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Oxford,  and 
was  in  charge  there  in  1869.  Another  who  did  so  much  for  St. 
Peter’s  and  became  the  founder  of  St.  John’s,  Auburn,  was  John 
Brainard  who  like  Theodore  Babcock  of  Trinity,  Watertown,  were 
serving  their  respective  parishes  with  distinction  when  Central 
New  York  became  a  diocese  in  its  own  name.  Then  there  was  John 
Jacob  Brandegee,  a  son  of  Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  in 
1843,  who  was  a  missionary  between  1846  and  1849  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Rector  of  that  lovely  edifice,  St.  Michael’s,  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  1849-1854.  In  February  of  1854  he  became  Rector 
of  Grace  Church,  Utica,  a  charge  he  held  until  his  sudden  death, 
April  6,  1864. 

Among  his  many  friends  was  Samuel  Hanson  Coxe  who  between 
1845  and  1850  was  in  charge  of  the  churches  at  Auburn,  Caze- 
novia,  and  Perryville.  For  the  next  three  years  he  was  Rector  at 
St.  Paul’s,  Oxford,  thence  for  a  year  to  Connecticut,  and  then  back 
to  Oxford  where  he  remained  until  1857  when  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Trinity,  Utica.  Of  him  Dr.  Hayes  has  said, 

.  .  .a  calm,  quiet  man,  as  different  as  possible  from  his 

impulsive  poet-brother,  with  curious  limitations  of  thought 

in  matters  theological  and  ecclesiastical,  but  with  an  infinite 

fund  of  humor,  and  much  beloved  as  a  Pastor. 

Much  the  opposite,  in  so  far  as  depth  of  learning  and  scholarship 
was  concerned  was  his  friend,  John  V.  Van  Ingen,  who  for  a  few 
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years,  1836  to  1844,  worked  at  Greene  and  Coventry  in  Chenango 
County.  It  was  while  he  w’as  at  Grace,  Rochester,  that  he  became 
state  and  nationally  known  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  High 
Church  group.  Hayes,  who  knew  him  well,  described  him  as  a  man 
of  great  gifts  and  of  a  “wonderful  capacity  for  making  them  avail¬ 
able  to  the  utmost  in  every  sphere  of  work  to  which  he  was  called.” 
Dr.  Hayes  also  has  much  to  say  in  praise  of  Rev.  James  Rankine 
who  after  a  short  rectorship  at  Owego,  1854-1860,  was  drafted  by 
Bishop  De  Lancey  to  assume  the  Presidency  of  the  De  Lancey  Di¬ 
vinity  School  at  Geneva.  Nor  did  he  cease  to  direct  and  promote 
the  fortunes  of  this  school  until  his  death  in  1896. 

Finally  among  the  clergy  who  served  in  Central  New  York 
between  1838  and  1868  mention  should  be  made  of  William  E. 
Eigenbrodt,  Rector  at  Bainbridge,  New  Hartford,  and  Greene  be¬ 
tween  1837  and  1846,  and  wTo  later  acquired  recognition  for  his 
services  at  General  Theological  Seminary  as  Professor  of  Moral 
Theology.  George  W.  Horne,  one  time  Missionary  Bishop  to  West 
Africa,  was  a  missionary  at  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists,  Oswego, 
November,  1850  to  December,  1851,  while  Edward  Z.  Lewis  was 
Rector  at  Norwich  from  1860  to  1868.  Nor  will  St.  John’s,  Ithaca, 
ever  forget  the  long  and  meaningful  ministry  of  William  S.  Walk¬ 
er,  1842  to  1865.  And  last  of  all  there  was  Charles  W.  Hayes,  far 
better  known  for  his  services  in  Western  New  York,  who  between 
1854  and  1865  was  either  missionary  or  rector  at  Hamilton,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Jamesville,  New  Hartford,  Holland  Patent,  and  Trenton. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  better  known  works  being  Catechis- 
ings  for  the  Christian  Year ,  Via  Crucis,  Early  Years  of  the  Church 
in  Buffalo ,  and  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York. 
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The  Glad  Tidings 

A  layman  of  the  Church  of  England  once  wrote:  “There  is  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  man  which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  for¬ 
tune.”  Few  churchmen  mindful  of  our  Lord’s  command  to  spread 
the  Gospel  will  miss  the  full  meaning  of  this  quotation  taken  from 
a  Shakespeare  play.  The  Church,  it  would  seem,  must  meet  its 
opportunities  or  “be  bound  in  shallows  and  miseries.”  Perhaps  no¬ 
tions  of  this  type  stirred  Bishop  De  Lancey’s  mind  when  at  the 
1839  Convention  he  said: 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  I  beg  to  direct  the  early 
and  earnest  attention  of  the  Convention,  as  the  result  of  my 
observation  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  diocese  are 
the  following:  1.  The  adoption  of  some  uniform  plan  for 
securing  enlarged  contributions  to  the  Missionary  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Funds,  and  other  Church  objects.  .  .  . 

It  will  be  noted  the  Diocesan  spoke  on  the  basis  of  “observa¬ 
tion.”  He  had  in  brief  studied  the  history  of  the  Church  in  New 
York  and  was  prepared  to  make  certain  suggestions  as  to  its  future. 
One  of  these,  always  to  be  uppermost  in  his  thinking,  was  the  ever 
present  problems  of  missions.  But  in  1839  the  situation  was  un¬ 
usually  acute  caused  no  doubt  by  the  prospect  that  the  new  Diocese 
of  Western  New  York  would  shortly  be  cut  off  from  the  financial 
aid  its  Mother,  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  had  been  giving  to  the 
Church  upstate.  It  behooved  Western  New  York  to  remember  this 
and  to  understand  that  it  had  been  and  still  was  a  missionary  area 
and  that  the  care  of  the  churches  within  the  diocese  should  have 
priority  over  other  fields.  There  was  little  that  was  new  in  this 
statement.  Both  of  his  immediate  predecessors  had  voiced  the  same 
sentiment  on  many  an  occasion.  Western  New  York  had  been  and 
still  remained  a  frontier  area,  and  the  success  of  the  Church  was  to 
rest  upon  a  realistic  appreciation  of  the  fact. 

In  presenting  the  subject,  burdened  as  it  was  then  and  is  today 
with  conflicting  opinions,  the  Bishop  spoke  with  caution.  Surely, 
he  stated,  sober  judgment  and  Christian  sentiment  should  not  be 
ruffled  by  a  reminder  of  Christ’s  solemn  directive  to  carry  the  Gos¬ 
pel  throughout  the  world.  And  how  had  that  been  done  of  late  in 
Western  New  York?  In  some  instances,  popular  beneficence  for 
that  end  had  come  from  various  church  societies.  In  others,  weekly 
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offerings  had  been  made,  and  again  in  some  cases  there  were  special 
collections.  “And  in  some,  I  fear,  very  little  attention  is  given  to 
this  important  subject.”  Fearful,  however,  of  being  misunderstood 
the  Bishop  added  that  the  whole  income  from  the  diocese  for  local 
missions  and  education  from  October,  1838  to  August,  1839,  was 
$761.00 — a  sum  that  had  been  raised  in  but  forty  churches  for  an 
average  of  $19.00  a  parish.  And  how,  he  asked,  was  this  to  be 
spread  over  the  fifty-five  churches  dependent  for  life  upon  a  mis¬ 
sionary  stipend  ?  Something  more  than  a  handful  of  silver  was 
needed !  Of  course  he  admitted  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  God 
helped  them  that  helped  themselves,  referring  to  the  need  for  mis¬ 
sionary  units  to  bcome  self-supporting.  But  in  a  larger  sense  mis¬ 
sionary  giving  alone  would  strengthen  the  weaker  churches  and  aid 
in  the  founding  of  new  mission  stations.  And  it  was  to  the  latter — 
the  parishes  of  tomorrow — that  his  mind  was  turned. 

When  one  views  the  frontier  as  a  factor  in  American  history 
the  picture  repeatedly  arises  of  hardy  and  courageous  pioneers. 
Ecclesiastically  speaking  such  a  man  was  Bishop  Le  Dancey  for  this 
in  truth  is  the  impression  derived  from  a  study  of  available  sources. 
Take  the  Journal  of  1839  for  example.  Here  one  reads  of  the 
challenge  tossed  to  Convention  and,  what  is  more  important,  the 
answer  that  came  from  the  attending  clergy  and  laity.  Presented 
by  the  Rev.  Lucius  Smith,  once  resident  in  Central  New  York,  the 
delegates  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  recommendations  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  bishop’s  plea.  These  resolutions  provided  for  a 
canon  authorizing  monthly  collections  and  for  a  pastoral  letter  that 
would  make  all  things  clear  to  all.  De  Lancey  accepted  the  assign¬ 
ment  with  delight  and  in  his  communication  suggestions  were  made 
for  the  timing  and  method  of  raising  funds  at  the  local  level.1 
Greater  stress,  however,  was  placed  upon  the  Christian  obligation 
of  giving  regardless  whether  it  was  a  mite  from  the  poor  or  from 
the  abundance  of  the  more  fortunate.  Every  church,  mission  or 


1  On  October  4,  1839,  the  Standing  Committee  instituted  a  Committee 
which  with  the  Bishop,  was  to  direct  all  missionary  affairs.  The  funds  so 
raised  became  known  in  time  as  the  “Permanent  Missionary  Funds, ’’which 
prior  to  1863  was  invested  in  a  single  Trustee  elected  annually  by  Con¬ 
vention.  On  March  26,  1863,  State  legislation  created  the  Trustees  of  the 
Parochial  Fund  which  in  due  time  received  such  sums  as  held  by  the  Trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Permanent  Missionary  Funds  and  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book 
Society  of  the  Diocese.  See  the  Journal  of  the  Parochial  Fund  Trustees  of 
the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York  and  the  Educational  and  Missionary 
Records  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York. 
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parish,  was  to  join  in  swelling  the  “stream  of  good.”  “We  have  in 
round  numbers,”  so  the  letter  continued 

.  .  .one  hundred  congregations  in  this  Diocese.  If  each 
congregation  made  these  collections  regularly  and  faithfully 
each  month,  and  the  sum  collected  was  only  one  dollar  per 
month,  the  annual  proceeds.  .  .would  be  $1200... if  five 
dollars  per  month  were  raised  the  annual  proceeds  would  be 
$6000. 

How  modern  it  now  reads ! 

Actually,  the  latter  figure  tallied  exactly  with  the  sum  needed 
to  maintain  the  existing  missionary  establishment,  namely  fifty  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  an  annual  salary  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 
But  from  a  realistic  point  of  view  six  thousand  was  an  amount  far 
greater  than  had  ever  been  raised  in  a  given  year  thus  clearly  reveal¬ 
ing  how  dependent  Western  New  York  had  been  upon  the  gifts  of 
New  York.  Knowing  that  aid  from  that  quarter  would  not  last 
much  longer,  De  Lancey  wrote  in  strong  terms  about  an  impending 
missionary  crisis  and  solemnly  warned  the  diocese  to  “brace  itself” 
for  further  responsibilities.  And  with  a  view  to  stimulating  action, 
he  referred  to  a  written  promise  made  by  William  Pierrepont  of 
Jefferson  County  to  pay  for  the  support  of  two  missionaries  for  five 
years ;  a  promise,  incidentally,  that  was  kept  and  later  renewed  for 
a  similar  period. 

Nothing,  however,  was  said  as  to  increasing  a  stipend  that  had 
remained  at  the  same  figure  since  the  early  years  of  the  Hobart 
administration!  For  this  pittance,  and  it  was  rapidly  becoming  that 
by  1839,  a  missionary  had  to  labor  not  only  at  an  assigned  station 
or  stations,  but  in  urban  and  rural  communities  beyond.  God’s 
word,  it  was  said  over  and  over  again,  was  to  be  preached  and  new 
churches  founded.  To  do  all  this,  called  for  men  strong  in  body 
and  mind  and  dedicated  to  the  divine  call.  These  qualifications 
wrere  viewed  as  essential  by  all,  though  some  difference  of  opinion 
arose  whether  a  missionary  should  or  should  not  be  married.  Living 
conditions,  generally  below  standard  even  for  that  day,  frequently 
operated  to  answer  the  problem  negatively.  Exceptions  existed  and 
it  should  be  added  that  many  a  mission  did  offer  a  parsonage  and 
assistance  in  money  or  kind.  Nonetheless,  a  turnover  in  personnel 
was  high  each  year,  there  always  being  the  human  urge  to  leave  for 
more  inviting  and  lucrative  fields.  But  a  study  of  the  pastorates 
will  reveal  there  were  others  who  thrived  and  grew  in  spiritual 
stature  amid  a  mission  field. 
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The  response  to  De  Lancey’s  appeal  deserves  more  space  than 
this  volume  can  afford.  It  will  be  our  purpose  therefore  to  present 
certain  essentials  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  missionary 
planning  and  accomplishment  as  it  relates  to  Central  New  York 
from  1841  to  1868,  a  period  that  spans  Bishop  De  Lancey’s  episco¬ 
pate  and  the  early  years  of  Bishop  Coxe.  First  of  all,  a  resume  of 
collections  for  diocesan  missions  may  be  presented.  Surveying  these 
for  the  convention  years  1840-1841  to  1847-1848  one  notes  that  in 
Central  New  York  a  total  of  some  forty-one  hundred  dollars  was 
raised  of  which  more  than  thirty-six  hundred  came  from  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Chenango,  Jefferson  and  Oswego  counties.1  Though  all 
of  these,  and  they  are  listed  in  order  of  sums  collected,  were  mission 
fields  they  enjoyed  relative  and  apparent  advantages  not  to  be 
found  in  the  others  such  as  Broome  and  Tompkins.  At  the  same 
time  each  of  the  five  counties  experienced  similar  characteristics 
within  their  own  boundaries.  In  Oneida,  for  example,  out  of  a 
total  of  approximately  seventeen  hundred  dollars  more  than  four¬ 
teen  hundred  came  from  Grace  and  Trinity  in  Utica.  Next  among 
the  cities  was  Syracuse  where  St.  Paul’s  raised  close  to  five  hundred 
out  of  a  county  total  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  St.  Paul’s, 
Oxford,  followed  with  some  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  which 
was  about  one  half  of  what  Chenango  contributed.  Finally,  Christ 
Church,  Oswego,  gave  almost  two  thirds  of  what  the  county  raised. 
These  five  parishes  alone  furnished  nearly  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  all 
monthly  collections  for  diocesan  missions  within  Central  New  York. 

An  interpretation  of  some  importance  is  needed  at  this  point. 
The  missionary  stipend,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year.  With  this  fact  in  mind  it  becomes  crys¬ 
tal  clear  that  the  total  sum  raised  could  maintain  no  more  than  four 
missionaries  a  year.  Much  more  sobering  is  another  fact,  namely 
that  the  number  of  missions  maintained,  during  the  years  noted, 
averaged  about  forty  a  year.  The  apparent  contradiction  inherent 
in  these  conclusions  is  resolved  upon  discerning  that  diocesan  head¬ 
quarters  had  other  sources  of  income  for  missionary  work.  Of 
these,  mention  has  been  made  of  New  York’s  support  for  a  few 
years  following  the  establishment  of  Western  New  York.  Then 
there  was  the  Permanent  Diocesan  Missionary  Fund  consisting  of 
sums  given  by  New  York  from  its  own  missionary  reserves  plus 

1  Data  for  the  two  years  before  1840-1841  is  too  scattered  to  be  of 
much  value.  Moreover,  the  information  given  is  not  altogether  too  clear 
as  to  the  purpose  the  sums  listed  were  used  for. 
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those  gifts  made  at  times  by  kindly  disposed  churchmen  of  the  new 
diocese.  Again,  there  were  others  who  made  contributions  for  cur¬ 
rent  expenses.  Finally,  there  were  the  General  Funds  into  which 
went  church  collections  not  ear-marked  for  diocesan  missions  but 
which  by  canon  might  be  so  used.1 

During  the  years  that  followed  the  1848  Convention  the  entire 
support  of  domestic  missions  rested  upon  the  general  sources  plus 
the  monthly  collections.  Nor  was  there  any  change  in  the  method 
of  collection  or  the  amount  of  the  missionary  stipend.  The  system, 
it  must  be  noted,  entailed  no  expense  beyond  the  nominal  postage 
involved  in  relaying  the  collections  to  headquarters  and  converting 
the  same  into  stipends.  Thus  the  scheme  introduced  by  De  Lancey 
paid  the  missionaries  punctually  each  quarter  of  the  year  and  in 
some  instances  was  able  to  increase  the  salary  where  it  was  thought 
necessary.  But  it  was  not  the  collections  that  made  this  possible. 
Only  the  liberal  withdrawals  from  the  General  Fund  saved  the 
Diocese  from  debt.  In  spite  of  this  defect  De  Lancey  had  reason  to 
be  grateful  as  evidence  of  which  one  may  read  his  pastoral  letter 
in  1856  to  the  laity  of  Western  New  York  entitled,  Parish  Duties , 
A  Guide  to  W ardens  and  Vestrymen.  So  effective  was  this  small 
tract  that  it  was  re-issued  in  1862  and  may  be  read  with  profit  to 
this  day. 

It  would  be  misleading,  however,  to  conclude  the  Church  in 
Central  New  York,  or  Western  New  York  for  that  matter,  meas¬ 
ured  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  Diocesan.  A  perusal  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Messenger  between  1848  and  1868  reveals  how  mission 
work  within  the  diocese  was  stinted  through  lack  of  funds.  Addi¬ 
tional  insight  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Board.  Finally,  one  will  remember  how  much  ground  was 
lost  through  the  inability  or  failure  of  the  parishes  to  promote 
missions.  But  it  would  be  quite  unjust  to  assume  that  the  ears  of 
the  faithful  were  always  closed. 

During  the  decade,  1859-1868,  the  total  sums  raised  and  marked 
for  diocesan  missions,  within  Central  New  York,  amounted  to 
nearly  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  which  was  about  six  times  the 

1  Even  had  the  wardens  and  vestrymen  specified  the  purpose  of  their 
collections  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  statement  as  to  the 
total  funds  raised  in  Central  New  York  for  diocesan  missions.  Nor  is  it 
of  value  to  multiply  the  number  of  missionaries  in  that  area  by  the  annual 
stipend.  Some  of  these  were  on  a  partial  stipend  and  there  were  always 
stations  that  remained  vacant  much  longer  than  should  have  been  the 
case.  Had  the  entire  diocese  met  De  Lancey’s  appeal  the  Church  of  1958 
would  be  very  much  stronger  than  it  is. 
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amount  given  between  1841-1848.  Of  the  larger  sum  close  to  forty 
per  cent  came  from  the  parishes  in  Syracuse,  Oxford,  Watertown, 
Utica,  Pierrepont  Manor,  Oswego,  and  Waterloo.  County  wise  the 
record  favored  Onondaga,  Oneida,  Chenango,  Jefferson,  and  Sen¬ 
eca,  though  all  the  counties  showed  growth.  And  whereas  in  the 
years  1841-1848  the  income  supported  but  four  missions,  during 
the  last  decade  nearly  five  times  that  number  were  maintained ; 
other  stations,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  sustained  from  the 
General  Funds.  Proper  allowance,  of  course,  should  be  made  for 
the  over-all  increases  in  population.  Especially  was  this  true  of 
those  counties  that  hugged  the  course  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  and 
the  Erie  Canal ;  elsewhere  the  population  gain  was  slow  and  often 
uncertain.  Particularly  was  this  true  of  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  the 
rural  areas  of  Oswego.  Limited  by  natural  features,  hampered  by 
poor  north  and  south  lines  of  communication,  and  the  absence  of  an 
abundance  of  rich  land,  the  Church  found  it  difficult  to  advance 
missions  in  these  areas.  In  his  diary,  Bishop  Coxe  (who  frowned 
at  such  “barbarous  names”  as  Pulaski  and  Mexico)  recorded  in 
June,  1867,  that  while  there  was  much  to  cheer  him  in  Jefferson 
county  still  it  was  “a  desolate  region.  .  .on  which  may  the  Holy 
Spirit  come  down.” 

At  the  same  time,  Bishop  Coxe  kept  constantly  appealing  for 
manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  his  laymen  for 
both  diocesan  and  domestic  missions.  The  former,  as  his  predeces¬ 
sors  had  affirmed,  were  always  to  receive  prior  consideration  though 
at  no  time  were  the  parishes  to  forget  the  Church’s  missions  within 
and  without  the  United  States.  In  pursuing  this  policy,  Western 
New  York  became  the  object  of  some  criticism.  In  January,  1848, 
for  example,  the  Church  Missions  Domestic  Committee  wrote  De 
Lancey  laying  down  the  wants  and  immediate  claims  of  domestic 
missions.  To  which  the  Bishop  replied: 

If  I  am  right  in  understanding  the  subject  to  be,  to  make 
throughout  this  diocese  special  collections  ...  I  beg  most 
respectively  to  state .  .  .  that  in  this  diocese  there  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  system  of  monthly  collections  for  missions  and  other 
objects  of  Church  benevolence,  with  which  any  new  system 
of  special  collections  will  most  seriously  interfere.  That  this 
diocese  is  not  falling  behind  in  her  contributions,  I  beg  to 
state  these  facts:  that  in  1840  this  diocese. .  .contributed  to 
domestic  and  foreign  missions  $485.  That  in  1845  this  dio¬ 
cese  contributed ..  .$2,008,  thus  increasing  her  gifts  more 
than  four  fold. 
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Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  letter,  and  another  of  a  much 
later  date,  he  cited  facts  and  statistics  to  show  that  Western  New 
York  was  the  “largest”  missionary  diocese  in  the  United  States, 
and  concluded  by  saying: 

We  need  fifty  missionaries.  Virginia  sustains  13  mission¬ 
aries  and  gives  beside  $1600  to  your  Committee.  Western 
New  York  sustains  more  than  40  missionaries  and  gives  be¬ 
sides  $1150  to  your  Committee.  Would  to  God,  it  had  been 
able  to  do  more. 

The  contest  and  scramble  for  funds  did  not  stop  at  that ;  rather 
it  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  old  diocese  of 
Western  New  York;  and  those  who  even  to  a  small  degree  are 
cognizant  of  present  conditions,  are  aware  the  problem  is  not  solved. 
However  from  1838  to  1868  the  offerings  of  Western  New  York 
for  both  diocesan  and  domestic  and  foreign  missions  certainly  in¬ 
creased.  Here  again  the  Journal  is  of  great  value.  Take  for  example 
the  record  of  St.  Paul’s,  Waterloo,  which  reveals  slightly  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars  for  diocesan  missions  between  1859  and 
1868  and  contributed  about  as  much  for  domestic  and  foreign  mis¬ 
sions.  Again,  an  examination  will  reveal  that  collections  were  made 
for  missionary  purposes  not  covered  by  larger  appeals.  Calvary, 
H  omer,  in  1851,  made  a  special  gift  for  the  Church  in  Minnesota, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  struggling  mission  at  Hamilton  made  a 
gift  to  a  weaker  member,  St.  James’,  Theresa.  Fifteen  years  later, 
St.  Paul’s,  Syracuse,  raised  funds  on  Good  Friday  for  the  Jews, 
and  on  other  days  for  the  Church  in  Ontario,  Minnesota,  and 
Illinois,  the  Freedman’s  Commission,  and  the  Southern  Church 
over  and  above  what  was  mailed  to  diocesan  and  general  church 
headquarters  for  missions.  In  the  same  year  the  Utica  parishes  sent 
cash  and  clothing  to  Nashotah,  Dr.  Breck’s  mission,  a  church  at 
Platteville,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Freedman’s  Commission.  And  on 
the  eve  of  becoming  a  diocese,  Central  New  York  gave  generously 
to  a  hundred  and  one  similar  objects. 

Meanwhile  Bishop  De  Lancey  and  Bishop  Coxe  never  ceased 
to  agitate  men’s  minds  and  souls  for  increased  support  for  diocesan 
missions.  In  1858,  for  example,  De  Lancey  told  Convention  that 
approximately  one  fourth  of  the  churches  within  the  diocese  had 
not  reported  any  contributions  for  church  objects  within  or  without 
the  diocese.  Of  the  delinquents  one-half  were  within  Central  New 
York  and  half  of  these  were  in  Oneida  and  Onondaga  counties.  As 
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a  result  several  stations  had  been  closed  and  for  the  first  time  in 
forty  years  the  Missionary  Board  did  not  have  funds  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  the  stations.  Although  funds  were  advanced 
to  meet  these  obligations  the  number  of  missionaries  was  somewhat 
curtailed  in  1860.  Three  years  later,  De  Lancey  returned  to  attack. 
Fifteen  parishes,  he  said,  had  made  no  collections  though  they  had 
benefited  from  the  missionary  offerings.  The  Bishop  realized  the 
conditions  facing  these  groups  but  was  not  so  sure  about  the  limited 
contributions  that  came  from  St.  Paul’s,  Syracuse,  St.  Luke’s,  Roch¬ 
ester,  Trinity,  Geneva,  St.  Paul’s,  Buffalo,  Grace,  Utica,  and  St. 
Paul’s,  Oxford.  Each  of  these,  he  declared,  could  easily  support 
two  missionaries  each.  In  addition,  the  parochial  reports  showed 
that  Zion,  Pierrepont,  St.  Paul’s,  Waterloo,  Trinity,  Utica,  Christ, 
Oswego,  St.  James’,  Skaneateles,  Christ,  Binghamton,  and  Zion, 
Greene,  could  contribute,  if  they  wished,  a  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  each. 

But  this  spiritual  pump  priming  did  not  bring  desired  results 
and  in  1866  Bishop  Coxe  undertook  a  serious  attempt  to  correct 
existing  conditions.  Both  the  Diocesan  and  the  Missionary  Board 
spoke  in  favor  of  resolutions,  brought  before  Convention,  which 
stressed  the  fact  the  Church  was  in  “the  midst  of  a  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  crisis  which  cannot  be  met  by  any  timid,  partial,  or  ordi¬ 
nary  zeal.”  The  appeal  made  was  “to  the  faith  and  to  the  pure 
ambition  of  the  faith  which  has  respect  to  the  recompense  of  the 
reward,  and  which  bears  fruit  in  large  plans,  unstinted  self-denying 
bounty,  and  generous  hopes.”  Implementing  these  principles  a 
motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  missionary  offerings  for  the 
coming  year  “should  be  at  least  doubled.”  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
about  eight  thousand  dollars  interest  from  the  Permanent  Mission¬ 
ary  Fund  had  been  collected  during  the  past  conventional  year,  the 
target  was  set  at  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

As  a  means  of  advancing  this  drive,  Convention  endorsed  a 
scheme,  already  operating  in  some  areas,  of  creating  Missionary 
Associations  or  Convocations  throughout  the  diocese.  Likewise  it 
passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  appointment  of  a  county  missionary 
for  Chenango  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable.  This  second  action 
is  of  interest  to  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York  and  had  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  the  gift  of  a  thousand  dollars  from  the  heirs  of  Gerrit  H. 
Van  Wagnen  of  Chenango  County.  Actually,  according  to  his  will, 
a  lot  of  land  in  Saratoga  County  was  given  to  Western  New  York 
for  the  “sustentation  of  missions”  in  Chenango.  The  deed  to  this 
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tract  was  received  late  in  the  fall  of  1848  by  Joseph  Juliand  of 
Greene  as  trustee  for  the  lot  which  was  estimated  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  thousand  acres.  Not  finding  a  purchaser,  Mr. 
Juliand  decided  to  wait  until  a  favorable  price  might  be  obtained. 
About  the  same  time  this  decision  was  reached,  and  being  aware  of 
what  had  happened,  the  heirs  came  forward  with  the  gift  of  a 
thousand  dollars  which  was  to  accumulate  “until  the  proceeds  of 
the  land... shall  produce  an  income  equal  at  least  to  the  usual” 
missionary  stipend ;  which  income  should  be  so  used  on  the  express 
understanding  that  the  control  and  use  of  the  fund  was  always  to 
be  in  the  Diocese  within  which  Oxford  was  located. 

By  the  opening  of  the  year  1851,  the  Van  Wagnen  Fund  yielded 
an  income  of  seventy  dollars;  no  sale  of  the  land,  however,  had  been 
made  and  it  was  until  late  1853  that  it  was  sold  for  four  hundred 
dollars.  In  1858  with  the  fund  standing  slightly  under  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  it  was  agreed  to  use  the  income  to  advance  missions 
in  Chenango  by  subsidizing  resident  clergymen  to  make  visitations 
here  and  there.  The  scheme  did  not  work  too  well  and  it  was  drop¬ 
ped  in  1861  ;  the  matter  rested  until  1866  when  the  fund  amounted 
to  slightly  more  than  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars.  Thus  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  vote  taken  at  Convention  that  year  as  to  a  county  mission¬ 
ary  there  was  almost  two  hundred  dollars.  But  nothing  was  done 
and  the  total  amount  of  the  fund,  swollen  by  donations  made  in  the 
interim,  stood  in  August,  1868,  at  $3,993.54;  this  sum  in  due  time 
was  given  to  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York  for  its  own  use. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  Diocesan  Funds?  The  high  expectation 
of  1866  came  to  naught  as  was  sadly  admitted  by  Bishop  Coxe  the 
following  year.  Some  advance  had  been  made  and  six  more  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  all  of  Western  New  York  had  been  appointed.  But 
the  total  amount  paid  to  all  missionaries  was  under  nine  thousand 
dollars — an  estimate  that  included  twelve  hundred  from  the  Per¬ 
manent  Missionary  Fund.  Thus  in  that  year  all  the  Diocesan  could 
say  was: 

The  great  majority  of  the  stipends,  however  respectable 
the  amount  may  have  been  forty  years  ago,  were  utterly  in¬ 
sufficient  to  give  the  aid  which  the  Diocese  pledges  to  her 
missionary  clergy;  and  many  of  them  only  serve  to  prolong 
a  lingering  life  in  Parishes,  which  with  generous  and  effi¬ 
cient  help  would  in  a  short  time  become  vigorous  and  self 
supporting  fountains  to  themselves  and  to  the  Diocese  at 
large. 
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There  was,  however,  another  angle  that  was  given  some  publicity 
in  the  Messenger  in  June,  1868.  An  unknown  contributor  expressed 
himself  rather  forcibly  about  “Obstacles  to  Church  Extension  in 
Rural  Areas.”  These  hindrances  were  listed  as  religious  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  opposition  that  existed  in  some 
areas  to  the  Church,  the  want  of  a  church  edifice  for  worship,  the 
difficulty  in  finding  suitable  men  for  the  rural  field,  and  a  “bung¬ 
ling”  law  which  called  for  two  wardens  and  eight  vestrymen  in 
every  community  before  a  mission  could  be  officially  established.  To 
overcome  this  situation  it  was  suggested  that  the  diocesan  mission¬ 
ary  system  be  revised.  Some  of  the  missions,  it  was  argued,  might 
well  be  discontinued  and  the  sums  thus  saved  put  to  better  use  else¬ 
where.  Again,  in  other  instances  missionary  stipends  should  be  dis¬ 
continued  since  the  stations  themselves  were  capable  of  supporting 
themselves.  Finally,  a  larger  stipend  should  be  given  to  each  mis¬ 
sionary.  At  one  time  the  annual  grant  of  $125.00  was  equal  to  about 
one-fourth  of  a  clergyman's  salary,  whereas  in  1868  such  a  sum 
bought  little  beyond  one  new  suit  of  clothes  a  year.  And  since  the 
diocesan  funds  were  limited  this  needed  increase  would  have  to 
stem  from  the  efforts  of  the  Convocations. 

Perhaps  a  better  diocesan  system  was  needed  though  few  in  high 
places  seemed  willing  or  ready  to  abandon  one  that  had  operated 
for  so  many  years.  As  the  Bishop  had  repeatedly  stated  warmer 
and  more  energetic  clerical  support  would  have  made  the  problem 
less  pressing  and  bothersome.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  during 
the  years  1867  and  1868,  many  of  the  clergy  were  thinking  and 
talking  about  a  division  of  the  diocese — a  matter  of  such  importance 
that  may  well  have  detracted  attention  from  other  objects.  But 
after  granting  this  latter  assumption  diocesan  headquarters  knew 
that  fundamentally  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  had  been  loath  to 
spread  the  glad  tidings  in  volume  equal  to  the  pleas  of  the  bishop 
and  the  needs  of  the  mission  field. 
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Christian  Education 

Few,  if  any,  will  question  the  importance  of  the  subject  with 
which  this  chapter  is  concerned.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  Sunday 
schools — the  nursery  for  Christian  Citizenship.  Religious  training 
was  present  in  various  forms  in  the  Colonial  Church  and  loyal  par¬ 
ents  supplemented  these  efforts  by  informal  instruction  at  home ; 
but  this  was  not  equivalent  to  what  a  Sunday  school  does  today. 
The  inception  of  such  a  school  is  generally  credited  to  Robert  Raikes 
who  in  1780  began  teaching  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  cathedral  city  of  Gloucester,  England.  His  chief  object  was  to 
instruct  the  pupils  how  to  read  so  as  to  enable  them  to  study  the 
Bible  for  themselves.  The  movement  caught  fire  and  was  brought 
to  America  where  at  Philadelphia,  in  1790,  the  first  Sunday  school 
in  the  country  was  started.  Though  denominational  in  scope  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  Bishop  White  of  Pennsylvania  was  among  its 
leaders. 

The  earliest  Episcopal  Sunday  school  was  founded  at  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1814.  Two  years  later  there  were  six  sim¬ 
ilar  institutions  in  New  York  City  and  in  1817  Bishop  Hobart 
formed  the  New  York  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Society. 
In  the  same  year  General  Convention  called  the  clergy’s  attention 
to  a  canon  that  enjoined  them  to  be  diligent  in  “catechetical  in¬ 
struction”  as  the  most  “effectual  means  of  promoting  religious 
knowledge  and  practical  piety.”  Later  in  1826  the  General  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union  was  formed.  Unfortunately 
General  Convention  withheld  its  blessing,  and  while  many  parishes 
followed  the  Episcopal  Union,  there  were  others  who  continued  to 
walk  with  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  an  older  society 
and  denominational  in  nature. 

The  impact  of  these  efforts  was  not  lost  upon  Central  New 
York;  many  must  have  endorsed  Hobart’s  remarks  when  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  Episcopal  Union  and  urged  adoption  of  its  publica¬ 
tions.  “Sunday  Schools,”  he  stated, 

.  .  .  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  seats  of  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  the  young  and  ignorant ;  and  that  instruction, 
primarily  directed  by  the  Minister  of  the  parish,  ought  to 
be  conducted  agreeably  to  our  own  religious  tenets,  and 
surely  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any  extraneous  influence 
or  supervision. 
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During  the  1820’s  and  1830’s  Sunday  schools  were  started  at  many 
places  in  Central  New  York  such  as  Oxford,  Harpursville,  Oneida, 
Manlius,  Marcellus,  Turin,  Moravia,  Onondaga  Hill,  Perryville, 
Oswego,  Auburn,  Ithaca,  and  Sackett’s  Harbor. 

Probably  none  of  these  schools,  and  there  were  others,  confined 
their  efforts  solely  to  the  children  of  the  poor  as  was  true  of  earlier 
establishments  in  the  older  sections  of  the  Church  in  America.  The 
movement  in  Central  New  York  began  after  this  phase  was  on  the 
wane  and  when  a  newer  idea,  namely,  the  tutoring  of  the  children 
of  the  Church  had  become  popular.  Since  the  intellectual  standards 
of  these  was  higher  than  those  not  so  fortunate,  less  and  less  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  developing  reading  skills.  Generally  classes  were 
held  within  the  church  edifice.  At  Trinity,  Utica,  for  example, 
during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Anthon  (1821-1829)  the 
school  was  held  in  the  church,  the  girls  on  the  east  side,  the  boys 
on  the  west,  each  with  their  own  superintendents.  The  rector  fre¬ 
quently  attended  in  a  “black  silk  gown.”  Sunday  school  services 
were  held  here  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
At  Homer,  however,  in  1833,  classes  were  held  in  the  basement 
while  at  Turin,  in  the  same  year,  the  children  gathered  at  the 
minister’s  home  on  “Saturday”  to  “recite”  and  receive  instruction. 
On  the  matter  of  location  the  Messenger,  April  16,  1836,  recom¬ 
mended  that  where  possible  separate  quarters  for  classes  should  be 
arranged  since  the  joint  use  of  the  church  for  regular  services  and 
Sunday  schools  led  to  no  end  of  confusion.  Such  a  scheme,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  to  eliminate  open  catechizing  in  church  which  as 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Boulton  of  Sherburne  records,  took  place  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  month  by  the  rector.  Each  class,  she  stated,  sat  in 
the  front  pews  to  repeat  the  catechism,  “no  other  lessons  were  re¬ 
quired.”  Later  that  year  the  Messenger  reported  the  construction 
of  “chapels”  for  Sunday  school  use. 

A  study  of  this  paper  and  the  Journal  for  these  decades  reveals 
generally  that  classes  followed  the  Episcopal  Union  as  to  teaching 
method  and  subject  matter.  The  missionary  at  Geddes,  for  example, 
in  1833  stated:  “We  shall  soon  organize  and  report  to  the  General 
Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union.”  This  society  strongly 
endorsed  the  use  of  the  Catechism  as  did  Dr.  Rudd  who  in  the 
Messenger  in  1836  commented:  “Among  the  modes  adopted  for 
elementary  instruction  the  catechetical  form  has  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  antiquity.”  But  mere  repetitious  answers  was  not  sufficient ; 
the  rector  must  have  assurance  the  pupil  had  an  understanding  of 
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the  answers.  Probably  an  advanced  school  at  the  time  was  that  at 
Trinity,  Utica,  which  had  a  course  of  instruction  arranged  for  five 
classes,  the  highest  consisting  of  pupils  above  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  was  taught  by  the  rector.  The  subjects  covered  in  this  graded 
school  included  a  knowledge  of  the  prayers,  hymns,  and  catechism, 
the  use  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  the  memorization  of  the  col¬ 
lects,  epistles,  and  gospels,  a  study  of  the  Creed  as  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  explanations  of  the  liturgy,  geography,  and  history,  and 
preparation  for  confirmation.  The  emphasis  at  all  times  centered 
about  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  Faith  of  the  Church. 

Supplementing  class  instruction  were  several  tracts  and  maga¬ 
zines  designed  primarily  for  the  youth  of  the  Church.  One  of 
these,  the  Children's  Magazine,  was  small  enough  to  slip  into  a 
pocket,  and  was  published  monthly  at  twenty-five  cents  a  copy  by 
the  Church  Sunday  School  Union,  later  to  be  known  as  the  Church 
Book  Society.  Here  appeared  articles  that  sought  to  stimulate  the 
reader  to  a  proper  mode  and  conduct  of  life  as  well  as  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  and  His  Word.  In  one  instance,  the  behaviors  of  ants 
was  sketched  with  spiritual  interpretations ;  in  another,  one  learned 
of  the  beauty  that  came  from  the  soul  rather  than  from  the  body; 
and  in  a  similar  vein  the  proper  use  of  ornaments  was  stressed. 
Poetry  too  was  used  to  convey  lessons.  The  magazine  also  carried 
advertisements  of  books  suitable  for  reading  and  class  purposes, 
such  as,  “Questions  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,”  “History  of 
Our  Beloved  Lord  in  Easy  Verse,”  “First  Truths,”  and  “Catech¬ 
isms,  One  to  Four.”  At  times  the  clergy  tried  their  hands  at  this 
work.  Dr.  Rudd,  for  example,  wrote  and  sold  “The  Influence  of 
Female  Character”  while  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Hayes  published  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  Sunday  School  supplies.  “A  Churchman’s  Calendar”  also 
appeared,  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Coxe  prior  to  his  coming  to  Western 
New  York. 

Although  the  administration  of  these  schools  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  most  of  the  teaching  was  intrusted  to  lay  men  and 
women  whose  abilities  were  probably  as  high  as  those  in  the  public 
schools.  In  both,  teaching  experience  and  training  was  at  a  low 
level  and  knowledge  was  chiefly  gained  through  memorization ;  in 
the  case  of  the  Church  schools  the  lessons  were  drawn  from  mater¬ 
ials  largely  supplied  by  the  Church  Book  Society.  It  is  Dr.  Addi¬ 
son’s  opinion  that  while  useful  results  were  obtained  from  these 
lessons  they  were  altogether  too  elaborate ;  moreover  they  were  not 
adaptable  to  ungraded  schools  and  in  some  instances  cost  too  much 
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for  small  parishes  and  missions.  The  Book  Society  became  con¬ 
scious  of  these  defects  and  proceeded  in  1835  to  revamp  lessons  and 
reading  materials.  Although  not  every  church  used  these  publica¬ 
tions  it  is  probable  a  great  many  did. 

During  the  years  that  followed  the  1830’s  the  methods  of  study 
and  the  curriculum  of  the  Book  Society,  while  improved  in  many 
ways,  remained  much  the  same.  Recitation  of  memorized  facts — 
catechising — was  held  in  high  esteem  and  most  of  the  parochial 
reports  reflect  these  teaching  devices.  At  Auburn,  for  example,  in 
1849,  “The  ancient  practice  of.  .  .catechetical  instruction.  .  .openly 
in  the  church  has  been  continued  through  the  past  years  instead  of 
the  second  sermon  on  Communion  Sunday.”  Brownville,  Seneca 
Falls  and  others  followed  the  same  procedure  while  at  Harpurs- 
ville  in  1856  catechising  was  done  on  week  days  in  conjunction 
with  the  parochial  school.  Again,  the  Messenger  in  1868  com¬ 
mented  that  “as  long  as  our  children  are  thus  drilled  perfectly  in 
the  Catechism  of  the  Church  we  may  be  sure  of  a  harvest  to  the 
Church  in  after  years”;  while  in  an  earlier  issue  appeared  a  state¬ 
ment  praising  “the  Church’s  Training  Schools”  as  the  way  of  in¬ 
forming  the  youth  of  the  purpose  of  God  and  Christ.  Naturally, 
there  were  those  who  deplored  certain  aspects  of  this  educational 
process ;  they  must  have  found  some  comfort  in  the  views  expressed 
by  Bishop  George  W.  Doane  who  in  1853  had  declared  that  Sun¬ 
day  Schools  as  conceived  served  a  useful  end  but  that  they  had 
become  in  time  an  hindrence.  “They  have  superseded  family  train¬ 
ing.  They  have  superseded  pastoral  instruction.  They  have  super¬ 
seded  the  Church  in  her  relations  to  the  Savior’s  little  children.” 

To  aid  in  the  “harvest” — and  modern  critics  should  be  slow  to 
condemn  an  educational  philosophy  that  yielded  such  good  fruits — 
many  novel  features  were  introduced.  In  the  catechising,  which 
Bishops  De  Lancey  and  Coxe  participated  in  while  on  pastoral 
visitations,  provision  was  made  for  recitation  in  church  history.  In 
some  instances  as  at  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists,  Oswego,  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  singing  at  afternoon  services,  while  at  Guilford 
in  1861  pupils  were  drilled  in  the  “rudiments  of  vocal  music,” 
using  perhaps  Wm.  B.  Bradbury’s,  Golden  Chainj  a  Sunday  school 
song  book,  published  in  that  year.  At  the  same  time  a  Children  s 
Tune  Book ,  containing  hymns  like  “Let  the  Merry  Christmas  Bells 
Ring”  and  “Days  Grow  Longer”  was  released  by  the  Church  Book 
Society. 

More  conspicuous  was  the  trend  toward  the  erection  of  separate 
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buildings,  often  called  chapels,  for  school  purposes.  At  Auburn, 
in  1843,  the  “Ladies  Association”  erected  a  brick  “Sunday  School 
room”;  other  parishes  did  the  same,  such  as  Trinity,  Utica,  St. 
Paul’s,  Oxford,  St.  Andrew’s,  New  Berlin,  and  St.  Luke’s,  Har- 
pursville.  Meanwhile  others  fitted  up  their  church  basements  for 
school  purposes  such  as  at  Ithaca  in  1860  and  Sherburne  four  years 
later.  Shortly  before  at  Oswego  the  gift  of  the  old  court  house  to 
the  Church  of  the  Evangelists  provided  splendid  facilities  for  the 
Sunday  school.  Again,  as  a  means  of  stimulating  pupil  and  parent 
interest,  a  system  of  rewards  for  scholarship  and  attendance  was 
introduced.  In  1861,  for  example,  the  Messenger  carried  an  adver¬ 
tisement  concerning  reward  cards  for  Christmas  in  bronze,  purple, 
and  red.  Nor  should  one  forget  the  influence  of  social  activities 
such  as  the  “Summer  Excursion”  at  Hamilton  in  1862.  At  the 
same  time  the  quality  of  school  literature,  the  Children  s  Magazine 
and  the  Dove  for  example,  showed  definite  improvement. 

The  size  of  these  publications  increased  and  selected  illustra¬ 
tions  enriched  their  value.  In  the  Children  s  Magazine  for  April, 
1857,  there  appeared  an  illustrated  article  on  the  “Crucifixion”  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit ;  another  on  the  “Egyptian  Pyramids” ; 
and  there  was  a  letter  from  “Lucius  to  Mary”  informing  the  latter 
of  missions,  the  diocesan  and  general  conventions,  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  and  other  Church  organizations.  The  same  issue  provided 
a  listing  of  books  for  supplementary  reading.  Reference  was  made 
to  a  “Life  of  Bishop  White,”  “Bread  Upon  the  Waters,”  “Little 
Dora  or  the  Lord’s  Day  a  Sign,”  “Willie  and  Robert,  the  Happy 
Life  and  Pious  Death  of  Two  Little  Christians,”  and  the  “Sign  of 
the  Cross.”  Additional  titles  may  be  found  in  C.  H.  Brewer’s, 
History  of  Religious  Education .  Another  magazine  for  school  chil¬ 
dren  was  the  Standard  Bearer  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Knowledge. 

According  to  modern  standards  these  and  other  publications 
may  have  left  much  to  be  desired ;  but  they  were  widely  used  and 
were  in  agreement  with  the  moral  and  religious  atmosphere  of  the 
age.  In  pointing  to  their  short-comings  one  should  not  forget  that 
it  was  through  the  medium  of  these  schools,  the  bishops,  priests, 
and  laymen  of  less  than  a  century  ago  were  trained  and  nourished. 
Another  index  of  their  value  and  contributions  may  be  found  in 
the  growing  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils. 

During  the  years  1830-1838  inclusive  the  Journal  seemingly  in¬ 
dicates  for  Central  New  York  an  average  of  sixteen  Sunday  schools 
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per  year,  the  lowest  number  being  seven  in  1830,  the  highest, 
twenty-one  in  1837.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  pupils  ranged 
around  seven  hundred,  an  estimate  that  probably  was  low  since 
some  parishes  though  reporting  the  existence  of  schools  were  silent 
as  to  the  number  who  attended.  Other  churches,  however,  gave 
such  statistical  data  for  only  a  few  years ;  as  was  true,  for  example, 
of  Trinity,  Utica.  On  the  other  hand  this  parish  was  most  informa¬ 
tive  of  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school.  To  illustrate,  in  1835  the 
rector  reported : 

The  Sunday  School,  now  under  the  care  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent  in  every  way  qualified  for  his  office,  and  with  a 
number  of  faithful  and  pious  teachers,  is  more  flourishing 
than  at  any  former  period.  Its  library  contains  600  vol¬ 
umes;  and  fifty  copies  of  the  Children  s  Magazine  and  four¬ 
teen  copies  of  the  Sunday  School  Visitor ,  are  distributed 
among  the  teachers  and  scholars.  Many  of  the  children 
contribute  their  penny  each,  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  to  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Fund. 

The  rector,  however,  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  number  of  his 
teachers — a  practice  unfortunately  followed  by  many  parishes  so 
that  no  reliable  estimate  may  be  had  as  to  the  size  of  the  teaching 
staff.  Among  the  parishes  that  seem  to  have  stressed  Sunday  schools 
were,  in  addition  to  Utica,  those  at  Oswego,  Oxford,  Waterloo, 
New  Hartford,  and  Seneca  Falls.  In  a  few  instances  summer 
schools  were  held. 

Clearly  the  record  for  these  nine  years  is  not  impressive.  Many 
parishes  made  no  reports  at  all  probably  because  there  was  no  resi¬ 
dent  pastor  for  part  or  all  of  the  year,  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  a  few  instances  loyal  laymen  and  women  kept  the  schools  going. 
Poverty  also  explains  the  absence  of  a  school  but  here  again  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  children  often  attended  the  schools  of  Prot¬ 
estant  churches.  On  the  other  hand  the  total  picture  was  not  too 
discouraging;  much  spade  work  for  the  future  was  accomplished. 
During  the  years  1840-1848  inclusive  the  annual  reports  indicate 
an  average  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  teachers  and  over  fifteen 
hundred  pupils.  Highest  ratings  were  in  the  growing  counties  of 
Oneida,  Onondaga,  and  Jefferson,  and  in  that  solid  home  of  the 
Church,  Chenango  county.  Among  the  parishes  that  stood  high 
were  Trinity  and  Grace,  Utica,  with  those  at  Elmira,  Watertown, 
Brownville,  New  Hartford,  Skaneateles,  and  Syracuse.  The  debit 
side  of  the  picture,  however,  showed  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  par- 
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ishes  without  schools.  During  the  next  period  1849-1858  the  over¬ 
all  average  was  about  four  hundred  teachers  and  twenty-three 
hundred  pupils.  Thanks  to  the  growth  of  Utica  and  its  environs, 
Oneida  remained  in  first  place  with  Oswego  second,  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  growth  of  the  port  there.  Jefferson  and  Chenango 
were  third  and  fourth,  with  Onondaga  fifth,  probably  because  of 
the  scattered  reports  from  that  county.  Finally,  between  1859  and 
1868  the  annual  average  was  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  teachers 
and  five  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pupils.  The  five 
counties  retained  their  same  ratings  except  for  Onondaga  which 
climbed  from  fifth  to  third  place.  The  largest  Sunday  school  at 
that  time  was  at  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists,  Oswego,  with  an 
annual  average  of  nearly  five  hundred  students. 

Although  the  Church  in  Oswego  county  was  booming  due  to 
economic  prosperity  and  an  expanding  population,  the  splendid 
leadership  shown  by  Mason  Gallagher  and  Anthony  Schuyler,  rec¬ 
tors  at  the  city  of  Oswego,  should  not  be  forgotten.  They  met  exist¬ 
ing  challenges  and  their  labors  were  crowned  with  success ;  this  was 
also  true  in  certain  other  places.  Trinity,  Syracuse,  for  example, 
received  its  start  in  part  because  of  the  local  interest  in  Sunday 
schools.  Nor  should  one  overlook  the  influence  of  Bishops  De 
Lancey  and  Coxe,  both  of  whom  supported  these  activities  in  many 
ways.  At  Geneva,  for  example,  in  1849  the  former  delivered  “A 
Charge  to  Clergy”  on  “Religious  Training”  in  which  particular 
stress  was  laid  upon  child  education.  There  were  four  ways,  the 
Bishop  indicated,  of  guiding  these  young  minds:  by  the  agency  of 
the  Sunday  schools ;  by  parochial  schools ;  by  personal  intercourse 
and  friendly  conversation ;  and  by  catechising.  “The  Sunday 
school,”  he  stated, 

...  is  considered  as  part  of  the  parochial  cure.  It  is  not 
an  independent  institution  in  the  Parish  over  which  the  min¬ 
ister  has  no  control.  He  is  responsible  for  its  conduct  and 
its  instruction.  .  .All  who  teach  are  his  assistants.  All  that 
is  taught  must  emanate  from  him.  .  .In  no  view  of  his  min¬ 
isterial  relations,  can  he  disconnect  himself  from  the  guid¬ 
ance,  regulations,  and  instruction  of  these  schools. 

But  the  Bishop  did  not  believe  that  religious  training  began  and 
ended  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  it  was  because  of  this  conviction 
that  his  efforts  also  were  slanted  toward  pastoral  catechising  and 
counsel.  Even  that  was  not  enough.  The  Church,  he  affirmed  over 
and  over  again,  must  carry  its  message  into  the  day  school.  Here 
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of  course  he  met  frustration  from  the  American  principle  of  sep¬ 
aration  of  church  and  state,  toward  which  tenet  he  was  friendly 
in  many  ways.  There  was  no  reason,  however,  why  the  Church 
should  not  have  its  own  parochial  schools  where,  in  addition  to 
instruction  in  secular  subjects,  religious  training  could  be  presented. 
It  was  largely  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  along  these  lines  that  a 
number  of  such  schools  were  started  in  Central  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  was  at  New  Berlin  where 
under  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Whittingham  the  experi¬ 
ment  did  so  well  as  to  necessitate  the  addition  of  the  Rev.  G.  L. 
Foote  as  Principal.  Opened  on  December  6,  1842,  as  St.  Andrew’s 
School  and  Musical  Institute  it  obtained  its  students  not  only  from 
New  York,  but  from  places  such  as  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Iowa,  and  Dixon,  Illinois.  The  primary  object  was  to  offer 
young  girls  a  full  English  education  with  instruction  in  modern 
languages  and  musical  science.  The  basic  charge  for  a  term  of 
twenty-two  weeks  was  ninety  dollars  which  included  tuition,  board, 
heat,  lodging,  light,  and  washing;  additional  fees  were  added  for 
lessons  in  drawing,  language  (Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  French), 
piano  and  organ,  and  in  the  theory  of  music.  The  daughters  of  the 
clergy  were  received  at  reduced  rates.  All  parents  were  earnestly 
requested  not  to  provide  their  children  with  jewelry  and  to  furnish 
them  simple  and  inexpensive  clothing  “suitable  to  the  class  room, 
walking  and  attendance  upon  worship.” 

Other  comparable  schools  were  founded  at  Syracuse  by  Dr. 
Henry  Gregory,  at  Watertown  by  Dr.  Theodore  Babcock,  at 
Pierrepont  Manor  by  the  future  Bishop  Paret,  and  at  Waterloo  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Livermore.  Several  co-educational  institutions 
existed  at  Holland  Patent  and  Westmoreland,  while  at  Bingham¬ 
ton  there  was  Miss  Eliza  Barton’s  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. 
According  to  the  Messenger  of  1861  these  parish  or  parochial 
schools  had  three  advantages  that  should  commend  them  to  all  com¬ 
municants.  First,  the  availability  of  an  education  that  was  fully 
equal  to  if  not  superior  to  that  which  might  be  found  elsewhere. 
Second,  a  school  system  that  led  all  others  in  influencing  morals 
and  manners.  And  third,  a  tutoring  that  made  Gospel  truths  and 
duties  a  reality  to  the  pupil  and  trained  him  to  become  a  child  of 
God. 

According  to  another  contributor  to  the  Messenger: 

The  Parish  School  in  this  country  is  therefore  today  a 

day  school  of  a  high  order,  including  all  or  as  many  as  pos- 
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sible  of  the  children  of  the  parish,  having  not  only  teachers 
but  above  them  the  Pastor  who  makes  the  School  his  instru¬ 
ment  of  reaching  the  children’s  souls. 

Yet  another  contributor  stressed  the  idea  that  the  pastor  in  these 
schools  should  read  the  pupils  the  Morning  Prayer  and  explain  the 
Morning  Lesson.  But  to  maintain  these  efforts  in  Central  New 
York  was  more  than  the  laity  were  able  to  bear,  particularly  in 
the  face  of  growing  competition  from  the  public  schools.  Thus 
while  some  parochial  schools  continued  throughout  the  period  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  study  their  influence  declined.  Bishop  Coxe  was  con¬ 
scious  of  this  trend  in  addressing  Convention  in  1866.  Since,  he 
said,  the  laity  did  not  wish  to  support  church  schools  they  were  not 
to  shirk  their  responsibilities  to  the  Public  Schools;  a  task  that  was 
both  a  civic  and  Christian  duty.  And  he  begged  the  clergy  to 
defend  and  save  the  public  schools  from  the  assaults  of  the  irre¬ 
ligious  and  the  aggressions  of  the  Jesuits  who  schemed  “to  make 
America  their  Empire”  and  to  subvert  our  religion  and  liberties 
“by  obtaining  the  mastery  of  popular  education.” 

Meanwhile  the  Messenger  echoed  the  same  theme  when  in 
1867  it  deplored  the  tendency  of  the  American  Church  to  sur¬ 
render  children  “to  irreligious  agencies  or  to  institutions  whose 
whole  morals  and  teaching  were  intensely  hostile  to  the  catholic 
spirit  of  the  English  Reformation.”  In  the  same  issue  there  was 
reference  to  the  splendid  work  undertaken  by  Dr.  Van  Dusen  of 
Grace  Church,  Utica,  in  sponsoring  the  “Ken  Institute  for  board¬ 
ing  and  day  scholars.”  Earlier,  this  parish  had  conducted  an  “In¬ 
dustrial  School”  while  at  St.  Paul’s,  Syracuse,  there  was  a  school 
for  girls  directed  by  Mrs.  Raynor  of  that  parish.  Also  in  the 
1860’s  there  was  a  vocational  school  at  Calvary,  Utica,  that  had 
in  1868  seven  teachers  and  eighty  girl  pupils. 

At  these  various  centers  and  in  the  regular  Sunday  schools, 
libraries  had  meanwhile  been  established.  Mention  of  these  appears 
in  the  Journal  of  the  1830’s.  Trinity,  Utica,  in  1833  had  a  library 
of  six  hundred  volumes;  three  years  later,  Trinity,  Fayetteville, 
had  one  half  that  size.  The  content  of  these  libraries  must  have 
been  much  like  that  at  Sherburne  whose  parochial  records  show 
among  others  the  following  titles:  Philip  and  His  Garden ,  The 
Motherless  Boy ,  Adam  the  Carpenter,  I?ifant  Martyrs,  History  of 
the  Israelites,  and  the  Memoirs  of  David  Brainard.  The  educational 
value  of  these  libraries  was  not  overlooked,  and  many  a  pastor  laid 
great  stress  upon  this  activity.  In  some  instances  he  was  able  to 
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enlist  the  aid  of  men  like  William  C.  Pierrepont,  patron  and  friend 
of  the  Church  in  the  “North  Country.”  In  1863,  for  example,  this 
layman  endowed  libraries  at  Adams  and  Pierrepont  Manor,  all 
purchases  being  made  through  the  Church  Book  Society. 

In  conjunction  with  these  efforts  other  rectors  presented  “week¬ 
ly  lectures,”  especially  during  the  winter.  In  some  instances  these 
were  little  more  than  prayer  meetings  but  in  others  a  more  varied 
program  was  given  either  in  the  church  or  a  private  home.  At  New 
Berlin,  for  example,  in  1859  the  Parochial  School  gave  instruction 
in  Latin  and  Greek  to  candidates  for  Holy  Orders;  talks  on  Church 
music,  and  public  lectures  on  science.  Mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Bible  Classes  that  were  very  common  through  the  years  under 
consideration.  Bishop  De  Lancey  strongly  favored  these,  especially 
since  they  fitted  into  his  scheme  of  religious  training  for  adolescents 
and  adults.  On  his  elevation  to  office  in  1838  he  found  the  diocese 
possessed  of  a  promising  but  young  institution — Geneva  College 
conceived  and  founded  by  Bishop  Hobart.  Central  New  York’s 
interest  in  this  effort  was  shown  repeatedly.  In  1849,  to  illustrate, 
William  Pierrepont  made  a  gift  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  col¬ 
lege,  while  in  1854  the  Junior  Warden  of  St.  Paul’s,  Syracuse, 
“With  his  characteristic  munificence.  .  .secured  to  the  corporation 
of  Hobart  Free  College,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  en¬ 
dow  a  prefessorship  in  that  admirable  institution  of  the  Church.” 
Smaller  contributions  are  mentioned  in  the  Journal  from  others  at 
different  times. 

Central  New  York  was  also  active  in  founding  the  De  Lancey 
Training  School  in  1860,  of  which  Dr.  David  H.  McCurdy  and 
Dr.  James  Rankine,  one  time  rectors  at  Waterloo  and  Owego  re¬ 
spectively,  were  Principals.  Also  interested  in  the  movement  were 
Drs.  Henry  Gregory,  William  B.  Ashley,  John  Brandegee,  and 
Messrs.  Horace  White,  W.  C.  Pierrepont,  and  Horatio  Seymour 
of  Central  New  York.  Nor  did  this  area  ignore  the  pleas  for  the 
support  of  the  Doolittle  Institute  at  Wethersfield,  or  Hobart  Hall 
at  Westmoreland.  Precisely  how  much  was  raised  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  is  not  known ;  probably  it  was  not  over  large,  especially  in 
view  of  the  demands  being  made  for  diocesan,  domestic,  and  for¬ 
eign  missions.  In  these  and  other  efforts,  the  Church  in  Central 
New  York  did  not  slight  such  matters.  It  was  most  interested  in 
its  Sunday  and  Parochial  Schools,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  lasting  influence  these  institutions  had  upon  the  Church  in 
this  area. 
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During  the  course  of  the  preceding  narrative  it  is  hoped  not  too 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  institutional  life  of  the  Church 
in  Central  New  York.  To  have  separated  this  story  from  the  larger 
history  of  the  Church  in  the  Dioceses  of  New  York  and  Western 
New  York  would  have  damaged  perspective  and  led  to  incomplete 
generalizations  and  conclusions.  Equally  unsatisfactory  would  be 
the  end  result  were  one  to  overlook  these  larger  influences  in  rela¬ 
ting  those  other  aspects  of  our  history  of  which  brief  comment  has 
been  made.  Indeed,  since  these  influences  became  more  personal 
and  natural,  stemming  as  they  did  from  great  leaders  and  move¬ 
ments,  such  a  detached  approach  would  produce  a  distorted  and 
unbalanced  story.  Perhaps  such  is  especially  true  of  the  theme 
sketched  in  this  chapter.  For  though  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  as  today,  is  in  essence  the  same  as  radi¬ 
ated  from  Bethlehem  and  Calvary,  its  unfolding  and  flowering 
sprang  from  dedicated  men  of  whom  the  Church  in  New  York  has 
an  excellent  record.  One  naturally  turns,  at  this  juncture,  to  Bish¬ 
ops  Hobart,  Onderdonk,  and  De  Lancey. 

The  period  before  these  Episcopal  leaders  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  was  of  not  much  growth  and  development.  So  long  as  it  was 
the  “Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies,”  lacking  its  own  organ¬ 
ization,  deprived  of  a  resident  episcopate,  and  dependent  upon  lim¬ 
ited  resources,  little  might  be  expected.  In  some  areas  where  a 
non-conformist  attitude  prevailed,  the  Church  suffered  because  of 
its  spiritual  and  temporal  association  with  the  Established  Church 
in  England.  Criticisms  of  the  Establishment  was  as  wide  spread  in 
America  as  in  England.  In  the  latter  even  as  late  as  1830  one  heard 
of  the  “Constitution  in  Church  and  State”  or  of  the  “Alliance  of 
Church  and  State.”  Long  before,  for  reasons  patent  to  all,  the 
American  scene  was  quite  the  reverse.  Here  the  theory  of  separa¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State  had  grown  prior  to  1776  and  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1789.  Clearly,  the  Church 
in  the  Colonies  had  ripened  in  a  climate  strikingly  unlike  that  of 
England.  For  instance,  there  had  been  no  bishops.  Most  certainly 
the  colonial  clergy  were  aware  of  this  clerical  order ;  for  had  not 
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all  of  them  gone  to  England  for  ordination  ?  And  on  returning 
home,  had  used  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  wherein  the  office  of 
bishop  receives  prominence.  However,  had  a  poll  been  taken,  a 
majority  of  the  clergy,  and  laymen  for  that  matter,  would  have 
shown  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  bishops. 

These  observations  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  theme 
of  this  chapter  and  aid  in  understanding  why  the  Colonial  Church 
enjoyed  relative  peace  and  concord  in  so  far  as  internal  life  was 
concerned.  But  the  calm  had  been  shattered  by  American  inde¬ 
pendence;  churchmen  everywhere  were  faced  with  a  fundamental 
problem  as  to  what  kind  of  a  church  now  existed  in  America.  As¬ 
pects  of  the  dilemma  were  present  in  the  questions  raised.  What 
about  an  Episcopate?  What  of  a  General  Church  assembly  and 
dioceses?  What  of  church  support;  should  there  be  a  church  con¬ 
stitution  and  canons?  And  what  of  the  Prayer  Book?  To  these 
and  other  queries  a  variety  of  answers  were  forthcoming  which 
pointed  to  the  imperative  need  for  action.  Thus  when  General  Con¬ 
vention,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  met  in  1785  basic  principles  were 
accepted  which  four  years  later  were  adopted  by  Convention. 

At  this  gathering  a  constitution  for  the  Church  was  accepted, 
seventeen  canons  were  adopted,  and  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  was 
made  mandatory.  On  these  foundations  rested  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  in  reference  to  doctrine,  liturgy,  and 
government.  A  few  generalizations  may  make  this  clear.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  of  King  and  Parliament  found  no  counterpart  in  the 
American  Church  thus  guarding  the  latter  from  entangling  alli¬ 
ances  with  the  State.  It  would  honor  and  respect  “the  powers  that 
be”  but  it  would  not  be  involved  in  national  policy  and  party  strife.1 
Within  its  own  sphere  the  Church  would  determine  and  guide  its 
life.  It  stood  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  by  the  Church, 
and  for  the  Church — a  government  that  consisted  of  a  House  of 
Bishops  and  a  House  of  Deputies.  Moreover,  and  peculiar  to  the 
American  plan,  the  latter  consisted  of  lay  and  clerical  representa¬ 
tives.  Both  categories  were  popularly  elected  and  while  the  Bish¬ 
ops  were  in  attendance  by  virtue  of  office,  they  were  in  the  first 
instance  chosen  by  a  free  election  in  diocesan  convention.  The 
American  Church,  therefore,  reflected  the  current  democratic  spirit 
of  the  age.  It  was  to  be  governed  by  a  popularly  elected  assembly, 


1  See  C.  O.  Loveland,  op.  cit.,  Chapters  VII-IX  for  a  full  account. 
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empowered  to  alter  ecclesiastical  law  and  by  canon  to  fix  the 
liturgical  life  of  the  Church.1 

In  gaining  these  ends  the  1789  Convention  was  circumspect  in 
retaining  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  heritage ;  its  very  name,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  made  that  clear.  The  ancient  three¬ 
fold  order  of  the  ministry  was  kept  and  perpetuated  by  Canon  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Taking  the  English  Book  then  used, 
the  American  Church  made  certain  changes.  Reference  to  Crown 
and  Parliament  were  deleted,  some  saints’  days  were  dropped,  a 
rewording  of  several  prayers  was  effected,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed 
was  omitted.  “If  an  Episcopalian  of  today,”  Dr.  Manross  wrote 
in  1938,  were  to  be  suddenly  transported  backward ...  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  that  the  Prayer  Book  was  basically 
the  same  as  the  one  with  which  he  is  familiar.”  And  few  were  the 
changes  made  by  the  time  the  Church  unfurled  its  banners  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York. 

Such  additions  as  were  made  should  not  be  cited  as  evidence 
of  a  marked  drift  toward  a  more  catholic  concept  of  the  Church’s 
liturgy.  But  the  presence  of  such  was  in  the  making  as  was  the 
existence  of  an  evangelical  movement.  Those  favoring  the  latter 
sought  to  translate  by  word  and  deed  “the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  as  revealed  by  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ.”  The  proponents  of  the  former  had  as  their  goal  a  “redis¬ 
covery  and  re-emphasis  of  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of 
the  Catholic  Church”  as  the  Church  had  received  the  same.2  It  is 
probably  true  that  at  the  time  the  advocates  of  the  Low  and  High 
Church  issue,  as  they  were  to  be  known,  had  no  clear  vision  as  to 
where  their  thinking  might  lead ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  it  wras 
manifested  in  many  aspects  of  church  life.  Divergencies  arose  not 
only  in  theological  matters,  but  as  to  what  was  proper  in  ritual, 
vestments,  the  hymns  and  music  used,  and  other  phases  of  worship 
and  government.  Zealous  men  on  both  sides  used  their  abilities  to 
promote  differing  interpretations.  Moreover,  in  opposition  to  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  there  appeared  in  the  1820’s  the 
Evangelical  Schools — Virginia  and  Bexley  Hall.  Special  papers 

1  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Church  during  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century  is  crowded  with  illustrations  of  the  Church  refusing  to  articulate 
itself  with  such  reforming  issues  as  slavery,  women’s  rights,  non-resist¬ 
ance,  peace,  temperance,  and  abolition.  Many  individuals  did  but  the 
Church  as  such  did  little.  See  the  author’s  Pioneering  for  Peace  (Syra¬ 
cuse,  1933). 

2  See  W.  W.  Manross,  op.  cit.,  pp.  214-219  for  treatment  of  these 
trends. 
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also  were  founded  representing  various  ideas  and  opinions  of  theo¬ 
logical  and  liturgical  thinking. 

Concerning  all  this  some  general  remarks  were  made  in  an 
earlier  chapter  where  it  was  shown  that  by  1815  the  Diocese  of 
New  York  was  presided  over  by  Bishop  Hobart  who  by  many  has 
been  regarded  as  a  high  churchman.  Early  in  his  priesthood  he  was 
not  so  known.  His  published  writings  were  moderate  and  showed 
a  mind  concerned  rather  with  devotion  and  worship ;  it  would  be 
wrong  of  course  to  contend  that  high  churchmanship  and  devotion 
are  divorced ;  certainly  in  Bishop  Hobart  they  were  happily  married. 
But  in  1805  there  appeared  his  Companion  to  the  Festivals  and 
Fasts  in  which  he  declared  Episcopacy  was  the  hall  mark  of  Christ’s 
Church.  Taken  to  task  by  certain  Protestant  writers,  Hobart  struck 
back  as  did  his  critics  in  turn.  Others,  within  the  Church,  were 
then  drawn  into  the  conflict  which  while  not  helping  the  cause  of 
Christian  fellowship  stamped  him  as  the  leader  of  a  growing  high 
church  movement.  Hobart’s  stature  waxed  especially  after  he  was 
made  Bishop  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  pastoral  addresses, 
articles,  and  books.  In  1819,  for  example,  he  stressed  the  idea  of 
Apostolic  Succession  in  his  Principles  of  the  Churchmen  and  the 
security  it  afforded  to  the  “Holy  Eucharist”  which  he  held  to  be 
the  highest  form  of  worship.  Again  in  his  Catechism  in  answer  to 
the  question:  “Who  have  authority  to  administer  the  sacraments?” 
the  reply  was:  “The  lawful  ministers  of  the  Church.”  And  when 
asked:  “Who  are  they?”,  the  answer  was:  “Those  who  derive 
their  authority  from  Christ  Himself  by  regular  succession  from  the 
apostles.”  But  at  the  same  time  he  shuddered 

...at  the  unparalleled  absurdity,  the  tremendous  im¬ 
piety,  of  changing  by  a  literal  construction  of  language, 
evidently  figurative,  bread  and  wine  into  the  body ,  soul,  and 
divinity  of  His  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ ;  of  thus  liter¬ 
ally  feasting  on  his  Redeemer. 

Likewise  he  condemned  auricular  or  private  confession,  and  rejected 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  “Evangelical  truth  and 
Apostolic  Order”  became  the  “watchword”  of  Hobart  and  his 
followers. 

Later  in  1827,  when  addressing  Convention  he  boldly  censured 
the  aims  of  those  in  Pennsylvania  who  sought  to  “amalgamate  Epis¬ 
copalians  with  other  denominations.”  Such  tendencies  promoted 
discord  and  undermined  the  essential  principles  of  the  Protestant 
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Episcopal  Church.  What  else,  he  stated,  might  be  expected  of  their 
introduction  into  the  Church  of 

.  .  .doctrine  or  practices  peculiar  to  some  other  denom¬ 
inations  of  Christians — the  encouragement  of  men  not 
ordained  to  lead  devotions,  and  to  expound  the  Scriptures 
in  what  are  called  prayer  meetings ,  to  overthrow  our  unriv¬ 
alled  Liturgy,  by  the  introduction  of  extemporaneous  pray¬ 
ers.  .  .to  establish  insubordination  to  Episcopal  authority. 

He  concluded  by  saying: 

Experience  here — experience,  long  experience  in  that 
country  from  which  we  are  descended — lifts  her  warning 
voice  against  all  plans,  however  plausible,  for  reviving  relig¬ 
ion  in  our  Church,  which  are  at  variance  with  her  institu¬ 
tions.  These  institutions  set  forth  and  endorse  those  great 
doctrines  which  constitute  the  Gospel,  the  power  of  God — - 
the  sinfulness  and  guilt  of  man — his  transformation  by  the 
renovating  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit — his  salvation 
only  through  the  merits  and  grace  of  a  Divine  Mediator. 

Our  Church  considers  these  merits  and  this  grace  as  pledged 
and  conveyed  to  the  faithful  in  her  authorized  ministra¬ 
tions,  and  in  her  holy  sacraments  and  ordinances.  In  her 
daily  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  she  amply  provides  all 
the  occasions  of  public  worship.  In  her  Liturgy,  she  supplies 
the  most  impressive  and  fervent  language  of  devotion.  Let 
her  doctrines  be  received  into  our  hearts,  and  regulate  our 
lives — let  her  institutions  be  faithfully  endorsed  and  prac¬ 
ticed — and  we  shall  then  discharge  the  sacred  duty  of  pre¬ 
serving,  in  her  purity,  that  Church  which  best  exhibits  gen¬ 
uine  and  primitive  religion — and  thus  we  shall  finally  attain 
the  great  end  of  our  calling,  the  great  business  of  the  present 
state  of  probation — the  salvation  of  our  souls.  God  grant 
this  for  Christ’s  sake. 

How  these  views,  “Hobart  Churchmanship”  they  were  often 
described  at  the  time,  were  received  in  Central  New  York  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  some  support  given 
by  the  Messenger ,  whose  editor,  Dr.  Rudd,  was  loyal  to  Hobart 
beyond  all  question.  But  of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  general  little  is 
known  though  one  finds  it  difficult  to  believe,  judging  from  the 
opposition  he  provoked  in  other  sections  of  the  state  and  nation, 
that  this  area  was  entirely  void  of  evangelicals.  Hobart  had  no 
illusions  about  the  latter — conservative  followers  of  the  Wesleys 
who  while  having  much  in  common  with  Methodism,  remained 
within  the  Church  hoping  to  lead  it  into  what  they  held  were  safer 
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and  sounder  doctrines  and  ritual.1  The  Bishop  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  the  Church  in  much  the  same  manner  Archbishop  Laud 
worried  when  facing  Puritan  attack.  On  the  other  hand  Hobart 
most  certainly  was  not  what  is  now  called  “Anglo-Catholic.”  His 
references  to  the  “altar”  and  the  “priest”  were  welcomed  but  when 
he  held  the  eucharistic  “elements”  to  be  mere  “tokens”  and  flatly 
denied  the  medieval  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice,  some  high  church 
extremists  were  aghast.  There  was  much  in  Hobart  that  resembles 
Laud,  Latimer,  and  Ken — English  divines  who  stood  by  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  the  faith  of  an  Apostolic  Church.  These  men  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  the  Church  of  England  was  Catholic  and  Apostolic  and  they 
died  “in  the  communion  of  the  Church.  .  .as  it  stands  distinguished 
from  all  papal  and  puritan  innovations  and  as  it  adheres  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cross.” 

Hobart’s  strong  personality,  sometimes  described  as  high  handed 
and  ill-tempered,  his  learning,  and  the  dignity  of  his  episcopal  office 
did  much  to  advance  high  church  views  throughout  New  York. 
Nor  did  the  impact  lessen  after  his  death.  He  did  not  live  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  Oxford  Movement  but  of  its  antecedents  and  early  leaders 
he  was  well  informed.2  Of  this  phase  of  Church  history  this  volume 
is  not  concerned  though  a  few  comments  are  needed  as  to  its  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  American  Church.  Those  who  have  studied  this 
problem  believe  that  while  differing  opinion  was  expressed  as  the 
Oxford  Tracts  appeared,  the  Church  was  slow  to  evince  any  lively 
interest.  Bishop  Onderdonk,  for  example,  said  nothing  of  it  in  his 
Convention  addresses,  1831-1838,  though  he  was  known  to  be  high 
church  in  attitude.  However,  at  the  consecration  of  Bishop  De 
Lancey  in  1839,  Onderbonk  in  a  sermon,  “The  Episcopal  Office,” 
left  no  doubt  as  to  his  views  concerning  Apostolic  Succession  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  ministry  and  sacraments.  Moreover,  on  the 
same  occasion,  Bishop  De  Lancey  gave  evidence  that  he  was  aware 
and  somewhat  disposed  toward  the  movement  started  in  England. 
Neither  of  these  men  spoke  of  it  by  name  though  both  knew  of  its 
existence.  The  first  reference  to  the  Oxford  Tracts  appeared  in  the 
Diocesan  Journal  of  1841.  According  to  this  source  Bishop  De 


1  Manross,  Hist.  Amer.  Church,  op.  cit.,  215-216  summarizes  the  views 
of  this  group:  personal  conversion,  acceptance  of  episcopacy,  historical 
and  apostolic,  as  preferable  to  other  organization  (but  not  essential),  the 
Lord’s  Supper  a  commemorative  service  void  of  supernatural  grace,  and 
Gospel  preaching  (hence  Evangelicals). 

2  It  has  been  said  that  Hobart  was  a  Tractarian;  it  is  equally  true  he 
was  not  a  Puseyite. 
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Lancey  remarked,  during  the  course  of  his  pastoral  address,  that 
the  Oxford  Movement  had  not  as  yet  penetrated  the  diocese  to  any 
degree  and  that  he  was  not  over  concerned  about  its  effects.  The 
Tracts,  he  reminded  his  audience,  “were  no-where  regarded  as 
standard  works  or  tests  of  Churchmanship”  and  he  expressed  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ability  of  the  clergy  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
The  idea  that  the  Movement  might  divide  the  Church  was  “pre¬ 
posterous  in  the  extreme”  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  “unity 
of  the  Church  has  hardly  been  ruffled”  and  “never  presented  a 
firmer  front  of  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Faith.”  These  sentiments,  it  should  be  noted,  were  made  several 
months  after  Newman  had  issued  Tract  90  in  which  the  latter  tried 
to  show  that  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  were  not  incompatible  with 
Roman  teaching.  Since  that  time  and  up  to  the  summer  of  1843 
not  much  heat  had  been  generated  about  the  Movement  in  the 
Diocese  of  Western  New  York.  This  does  not  deny  the  existence 
of  a  high  and  low  church  controversy,  the  presence  of  which  was 
noted  in  the  election  of  De  Lancey  to  the  office  of  bishop.  One 
should  not  overlook  the  short  pastorate  of  William  Croswell,  1840- 
1844,  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Auburn,  who  was  one  of  the  early 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  group  in  the  Church. 

Meanwhile  much  concern  had  been  expressed  over  events  in 
New  York  City  relating  to  the  ordination  of  Arthur  Carey,  a  young 
man  who  had  been  profoundly  impressed  by  the  Oxford  Tracts.1 
Opposition  to  his  ordination  was  spearheaded  by  those,  notably  the 
Rev.  Henry  Anthon  of  St.  Mark’s,  New  York,  and  a  former  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Utica,  who  saw  in  Mr.  Carey  a  “Romanizing” 
influence  inimical  to  the  life  of  the  Church.  Although  De  Lancey 
at  Convention  in  1843  and  in  contemporary  issues  of  the  Messenger , 
sought  to  quiet  the  storm  as  it  blew  through  Western  New  York 
some  damage  to  the  Diocese  had  been  effected.  This  may  explain 
why  the  Bishop  thought  it  best  to  restate  his  views  in  the  Messenger 
later  in  the  same  year.2  But  what  had  been  done  could  not  so  easily 

1  See  Manross,  Chorley,  and  others  for  the  story  of  this  case. 

2  “Subjected  as  we  all  are  to  sweeping  charges  of  error,  secret  asper¬ 
sions  and  violent  assaults,  under  the  title  of  injurious  fame,  yet  in  my 
intercourse  with  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese,  I  know  of  no  one  among  them, 
who  does  not,  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  dis¬ 
tinctly  repudiate  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  With  her  Pray¬ 
er  Book  unaltered,  her  articles  untouched,  her  Clergy  faithful  and  her 
Laity  well  taught,  the  church  is  safe  against  the  encroachments  of  error 
from  any  and  every  quarter;  and  from  the  promise  of  her  Divine  Lord, 
will  be  found  to  be  as  firm  as  the  everlasting  rocks,”  see  Journal,  1843. 
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be  erased.  Opinion  in  some  quarters  became  touchy  and  boiled  over 
when  a  careless  word  here  or  a  variation  in  service  there  evoked  the 
cry  of  “Rome.”  But  it  should  not  be  concluded  that  all  provoca¬ 
tion  came  from  one  side.  High  churchmen  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
by  questioning  the  loyalty  of  the  evangelicals  to  the  Church. 

The  controversy  continued  and  once  again  the  Bishop  endeav¬ 
ored  to  soften  and  remove  the  friction.  Speaking  to  Convention  in 
1846,  he  marshalled  all  that  he  had  said  earlier  in  a  stout  defense 
of  the  Church.  The  latter,  he  insisted  with  true  historical  insight, 
was  Catholic  and  Protestant  long  before  the  advent  of  the  Oxford 
reformers.  Painstakingly  he  explored  the  Church  in  respect  to  doc¬ 
trine,  polity,  ritual  and  liturgy,  rubric,  vestments,  architecture, 
music  and  in  many  other  ways.  In  each  and  every  case  he  was  firm 
in  declaring  that  wffiat  the  Church  had  done  and  now  practiced  was 
not  Roman  but  was  affirmatively  Catholic  and  Apostolic.  To  many 
it  must  have  seemed  as  though  the  voice  of  Bishop  Hobart  was 
sounding  once  again  in  defense  and  praise  of  the  Church  Militant. 
But  De  Lancey  injected  into  his  remarks  some  current  aspects  of 
the  ritualistic  side  of  the  conflict.  With  pride  he  pointed  that  in 
the  diocese  there  were  no  “emblematic  candles”  on  the  altar,  that 
“Holy  Communion”  was  administered  from  a  “Communion  Table 
or  Altar;  as  practiced  from  the  first  in  this  country,”  that  Holy 
Baptism  was  administered  to  adults  and  infants  from  fonts,  cups, 
or  bowls,  and  that  the  number  of  weekday  services  were  regulated 
by  the  ability  and  health  of  the  clergy  and  the  needs  of  the  parish. 
Again,  except  as  limited  by  the  size  of  the  chancel,  desks  and  pul¬ 
pits  were  commonly  used.  These  and  other  features  of  the  Church 
and  its  ministrations  had,  so  the  Bishop  stated,  “no  more  to  do  with 
Romanism  than  with  Mahometanism.” 

But  here  again  there  were  loyal  clergy  and  laity  who  thought 
differently.  Evidence  of  this  was  shown  in  1847  when  dissatisfied 
with  the  materials  and  publications  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
there  was  formed  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society  which  aimed 
to  spread  its  ideas  through  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  Church.  Of 
this  movement,  which  was  national  in  scope,  De  Lancey  was  well 
informed  but  it  was  not  until  May  5,  1848,  that  he  heard  an 
auxiliary  of  the  society  was  to  be  established  at  Rochester.  Touched 
to  the  quick  by  the  failure  of  those  issuing  the  call  for  this  gather¬ 
ing  in  not  informing  him  of  their  intent,  the  Bishop  replied  with  a 
letter  directed  to  all  the  churches  in  the  diocese.  In  his  communi¬ 
cation  he  frankly  admitted  the  right  of  churchmen  to  promote  ideas 
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by  organization  and  publication,  but  to  do  this  without  previous 
consultation  with  the  Bishop,  Standing  Committee,  rectors  and 
vestries  was  subject  to  question.1 2  Here,  the  Bishop  affirmed,  was  a 
design  “to  rivet  a  party  character  on  the  Diocese  from  which  we 
have  been  heretofore  free  and  to  promote  discussion  and  conflicts, 
rather  than  to  advance  unity,  harmony,  and  peace.”  Presumably, 
he  must  have  known  that  Evangelicals  held  the  High  Church  group 
to  be  an  offending  “party”  on  the  Church. 

The  circular  calling  for  the  organizational  meeting  at  Roches¬ 
ter  had  been  signed  by  four  clergymen  and  thirty-five  laymen.  Of 
the  former  none  were  from  Central  New  York  though  the  Rev. 
Tapping  R.  Chipman  had  served  at  Oxford  between  1844  and 
1845.  Who  the  laymen  were  is  not  known  though  one  was  listed 
as  a  resident  of  Oswego.  Another  rector,  Bethel  Judd,  who  had 
labored  in  Central  New  York,  1837-1846,  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Rochester  group.  However,  the  local  organization  lacked  virility 
and  ceased  to  exist  by  the  close  of  the  decade. 

During  the  remainder  of  Bishop  De  Lancey’s  life,  although 
feelings  were  aroused  from  time  to  time  over  ritualistic  trends  in 
a  few  parishes,  the  gap  between  high  and  low  churchmen  never 
became  serious."  His  program  of  keeping  the  Church  on  an  even 
keel  and  of  regarding  differencies  as  non-essentials,  generally  found 
favor.  With  Bishop  Hobart,  Bishop  De  Lancey  may  be  styled  a 
High  Churchman  but  not  an  extreme  Anglo-Catholic.  Evidence  of 
this  may  be  found  in  his  article,  “What  is  not  Puseyism”  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Messenger  and  Journal  for  1843.  More  inquiring 
readers  may  wish  to  study  his  address  to  Convention  the  following 
year  in  which  he  stated : 

Every  day,  as  it  passes,  confirms  the  members  of  the 
Church,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  to  the  Prayer 
Book,  as  the  authorized  exposition  of  the  doctrines,  polity, 
and  worship,  to  be  maintained  by  our  branch  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church ;  in  which  we  profess  in  the 

1  Possibly  this  might  indicate  that  De  Lancey,  while  loyal  to  the  his¬ 
toric  episcopate,  was  not  prone  to  exalt  the  prerogatives  of  office  as  en¬ 
dorsed  at  first  by  other  bishops  in  the  church. 

2  See  the  Journal,  1846,  1847,  and  1849  for  references  to  attitudes  in 
certain  parishes.  Writing  late  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Beauchamp  of  Central  New  York,  commented  that  under  De  Lancey  the 
diocese  “happily  avoided  extreme”  in  spite  of  pressures  from  low  church 
parishes.  In  one  instance,  however,  he  consented  to  the  founding  of  a  low 
church  parish — the  Church  of  the  Evangelists  in  Oswego. 
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Creeds  of  our  belief.  There  has  not  been  breathed  a  desire 
to  modify  the  Prayer  Book  from  any  responsible  quarter  of 
the  Church ;  but  on  the  contrary,  every  indication  is  given 
of  most  watchful  determination  to  maintain  the  bulwark  of 
the  Church — that  illustrious  monument  of  wisdom,  piety, 
and  moderation,  which  characterized  the  English  Reforma¬ 
tion. 

De  Lancey’s  endorsement  of  Protestanism  was  also  voiced  at  a 
meeting  in  London  in  1852  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel.  One  remarkable  fact,  he  stated,  of  the  Church’s  growth 
in  America  was 

.  .  .  that  at  least  half  of  the  new  members  were  converts 
from  Popery,  or  from  the  numerous  Protestant  sects.  .  .It 
has  been  asked  why  in  America  the  Church  should  be  dis¬ 
tinctively  called  Protestant?  The  truth  was,  they  learnt 
from  their  Bibles  that  St.  Peter  was  rebuked  by  St.  Paul 
and  that  St.  Peter  did  not  preside  at  the  council  of  the 
Apostles.  .  .They  protested  against  the  assumptions  of  the 
Papacy,  as  well  as  the  soul-destroying  errors  that  had  crept 
into  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  hence  they  were  called  Prot¬ 
estants. 

And  he  added:  “He  was  a  Protestant  by  birth,  descent,  by  relig¬ 
ion,  by  Church,  and  in  no  other  position  he  ever  wished  to  be,  but 
he  did  not  feel  that  he  was  thereby  absolved  from  his  relation  to 
the  Catholic  Church.1 

During  the  few  years  Bishop  Coxe  ministered  to  the  needs  of 
the  Church  in  Central  New  York  very  little  change  took  place  in 
reference  to  high  and  low  church  trends.  The  Messenger  continued 
to  give  prominence  to  the  issue  of  which  a  few  illustrations  may 
not  be  amiss.  In  one  instance  the  Church  Journal  is  taken  to  task 
for  pro-Roman  attitudes;  the  Messenger  going  so  far  as  to  charge 
the  paper  with  designs  to  promote,  “as  the  Romanists  do,’’  a  Visible 
Head — “this  monstrous  figment  of  medievalism.”  And  is  Dr.  Pusey’s 
suggestion  of  a  concordat  to  be  really  followed  up  in  earnest? 
Then  there  was  “Catholicus”  who  in  a  January,  1868,  issue  of  the 
Messenger  held  that  the  way  of  meeting  Rome  was  “not  on  ‘Prot¬ 
estant’ ...  but  on  ‘Catholic’  grounds.”  About  the  same  time  the 
Messenger  pled  for  an  unbroken  front  in  “defense  of  sound  Church- 
manship,  the  clearly  Protestant,  yet  truly  Catholic  Churchmanship 
of  Bishop  Hobart  and  Bishop  De  Lancey. 

1  See  Journal ,  1853,  p.  47,  for  expression  of  concern  over  the  Tracts 
being  mailed  to  his  people,  and  his  views  on  Brotherhoods  and  Sister¬ 
hoods,  Journal,  1854,  p.  45. 
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Meanwhile  Bishop  Coxe  had  published  his  provacative  work, 
The  Criterion,  a  Means  of  Distinguishing  Truth  from  Error  in 
Questions — with  Four  Letters  on  the  Eirenicon  of  Dr.  Pusey. 
Printed  at  Buffalo  and  including  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
pages,  this  tract  created  much  stir  throughout  the  diocese  and  the 
Church  generally.  The  Bishop’s  thesis  was  that  the  Newmanite  or 
Puseyite  method  of  interpreting  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  “is  plain¬ 
ly  dishonest,  apart  from  all  questions  of  Theological  truth  or  the 
error  of  Trent  Decrees.’’  The  Articles  are  point  blank  against 
Romanism  and  were  so  meant  to  be.  Those  who  wish  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  Bishop  Coxe  in  this  matter  would  do  well  to  read  his 
Diary  preserved  at  the  Diocesan  House  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Nor  should  one  overlook  his  remarks  printed  in  the  Journal,  1867, 
in  reference  to  a  forthcoming  world  conference  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
London.  Among  other  things  the  Bishop  stated : 

May  He  who  heard  the  cries  that  went  up  from  the 
Lollard’s  Tower,  when  He  gave  England  a  Cranmer  for  its 
Primate,  accept  our  intercessions  in  behalf  of  Cranmer’s 
living  successor,  that  God  would  make  him  an  instrument 
of  restoring  Catholic  Unity  on  Nicene  principles,  and  so  of 
completing  the  work  of  a  Scriptural  Reformation. 

Meanwhile,  as  related  in  the  following  chapter,  the  Church  in 
America  had  become  concerned  over  ritualism.  Fanned  by  Bishop 
John  H.  Hopkins  in  his  Law  of  Ritualism  and  the  “Declaration  on 
Ritualism,”  issued  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  one 
being  Bishop  Coxe  of  Western  New  York,  the  controversy  spread 
rapidly.  Lively  debates  took  place  throughout  the  Church.  The 
religious  press  gave  it  much  attention  and  a  number  of  petitions 
were  circulated  for  presentation  at  the  General  Convention  of 
1868  at  which,  however,  no  definite  action  was  taken.  By  the  time 
it  was  joined  again  in  1871,  Central  New  York  had  become  a  Dio¬ 
cese  in  its  own  right.  Since  this  study  does  not  relate  to  the  story 
of  the  Diocese  per  se  it  seems  unwise  to  carry  on  the  narrative  in 
reference  to  this  controversy.  But  those  whose  curiosity  is  not  satis¬ 
fied,  in  so  far  as  Central  New  York  is  concerned,  will  find  the 
issues  of  the  Messenger,  1866-1868,  a  revealing  introduction  of 
things  yet  to  come. 
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Church  historians  generally  agree  that  the  services  of  the 
Church  in  the  days  when  Davenport  Phelps  labored  in  Central 
New  York  were  much  like  those  of  today.  In  support  of  this  thesis 
the  Prayer  Book,  as  authorized  in  1789,  has  been  compared  with 
subsequent  revisions  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1892.  Thus  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  covered  by  this  volume,  the  Prayer  Book  remained 
much  the  same.  But  because  changes  were  made  in  1892  and  after, 
and  since  communicants  of  the  1950’s  are  chiefly  aware  of  current 
forms  and  ceremonies,  it  seems  best  to  begin  this  chapter  with  a 
comparison  of  the  first  “standard”  edition  and  that  now  in  use.1 

Before  me  is  a  copy  of  Henry  I.  Megary’s,  “Elegent  Edition” 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  published  in  1818  and  bearing  the  episcopal 
endorsement  of  John  Henry  Hobart.2  Using  this  as  a  source  and 
contrasting  it  with  the  present  Book  there  are  but  few  major  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  order  and  substance  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer. 
The  opening  sentences  vary,  only  four  verses  of  the  Benedictus 
appear,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  the  Magnificat,  Nunc  Dimit- 
tis ,  and  Benedictus  es.  One  will  also  note  slight  alterations  in  the 
Prayer  for  the  President,  the  Declaration  of  Absolution,  and  that 
after  the  morning  psalms  either  a  Gloria  or  Gloria  in  Excelsis  might 
be  used.3  The  absence  of  the  “antiphons”  before  the  V enite  will  be 
seen  as  well  as  the  present  permission  to  close  the  morning  service 
after  the  first  lesson  and  canticle  provided  Holy  Communion  is  to 
follow.4  The  Litany,  moreover,  which  might  be  said  at  morning 

1  The  comparison  is  limited  to  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  the 
Holy  Communion  which  were  and  are  those  services  most  familiar  to 
churchmen. 

2  Megary’s  edition  is  convenient  in  that  it  includes  the  alteration  ap¬ 
proved  by  General  Convention  between  1789  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Church  into  Central  New  York. 

8  In  both  services  the  prayer  for  the  president  is  the  same  as  now 
except  for  the  absence  of  the  option  in  the  morning  office.  The  optional 
Absolution  in  the  evening  service  differs  from  that  now  used  and  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  Gloria  in  Excelsis  is  made  at  morning  worship.  See  M.  H. 
Shepherd,  The  Oxford  American  Prayer  Book,  (New  York:  1951),  and 
G.  Harford  and  M.  Stevenson,  The  Prayer  Book  Dictionary  (New  York: 
1912). 

4  Liturgically,  the  term  canticle  applies  to  sacred  songs  or  prayers, 
other  than  psalms,  taken  from  the  Bible,  and  used  in  daily  worship.  The 
Te  Deum  and  Benedictus  are  called  hymns  in  the  Book;  the  Benedicite,  a 
canticle ;  and  the  Jubilate,  a  psalm.  In  Megary’s  Book  all  the  evening 
songs  are  psalms. 
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services  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  after  the  prayer  for 
the  President,  was  longer  and  had  a  slightly  different  ordering  of 
the  responses.  Finally,  there  are  permissive  variations  used  today 
that  did  not  exist  at  the  earlier  date. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  reading  of  both  lessons  plus  the  canti¬ 
cles  and  the  Litany,  which  by  custom  became  a  fixed  practice, 
lengthened  morning  devotions.  And  there  was  the  rubric  which 
stated:  “Upon  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy  days  (if  there  be  no 
Sermon  or  Communion)  shall  be  said  the  Ante-Communion  serv¬ 
ice”  But  that  was  not  all!  The  singing  of  a  hymn  or  two,  the 
practice  (continued  to  the  1840’s)  of  repeating  each  phrase  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  Confession,  and  Creed  after  the  minister,  of  saying 
in  full  each  of  the  several  psalms  prescribed  for  the  day  and  not  a 
portion  as  is  customary  at  present — to  mention  but  a  few  illustra¬ 
tions — prolonged  the  morning  office  beyond  the  conventional  and 
comfortable  hour  of  today.  These  generalizations  are  subject  nat¬ 
urally  to  exceptions  as  one  examines  parish  habits.  The  latter,  to  a 
degree,  reflected  the  inroad  of  the  Oxford  Movement  which  had 
quickened  in  America  the  hopes  of  high  churchmen  much  to  the 
dismay  of  their  opposites.  Much  precious  time  was  fretted  away  in 
quarrels  and  arguments  over  rubrics. 

Among  those  who  felt  chafed  by  the  rigidity  of  these  directives 
was  the  Rev.  William  A.  Muhlenberg  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York 
who  introduced  features  that  stimulated  controversy.  His  practice 
of  having  daily  and  evening  worship,  and  the  separation  of  the 
customary  service  of  Prayer,  Litany,  and  Holy  Communion  into 
three  distinct  services  touched  many  to  the  quick.1  Others  copied 
these  innovations  and  some  joined  with  him  in  presenting  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  in  1853  what  was  called  the  Muhlenberg  Memorial. 
Portions  of  this  do  not  concern  this  chapter  but  provision  calling 
for  greater  freedom  in  worship  does  have  a  relationship.  Among 
those  who  signed  the  document  without  reservation  was  the  Rev. 
Henry  Gregory  of  Syracuse  who  by  some  is  named  an  Evangelical. 
Of  the  other  to  concur  in  principle,  but  who  took  exception  to  de¬ 
tails,  were  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart,  son  of  Bishop  Hobart, 
and  the  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Coxe,  later  Bishop  of  Western  New  York. 

Possibly  the  future  diocesan  was  troubled  by  the  indefiniteness 

1  Both  the  English  and  American  Books  referred  to  “Daily”  morning 
and  evening  prayer.  Muhlenberg  seems  to  have  followed  this  requirement. 
Generally,  in  Central  New  York,  these  services  were  held  chiefly  on 
Sunday. 
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of  the  phrase  that  asked  “for  as  much  freedom  in  opinion,  disci¬ 
pline,  and  worship,  as  is  compatible  with  the  essential  faith  and 
order  of  the  Gospel.”  At  the  time,  freedom  in  worship  beyond  the 
frame  work  of  the  Prayer  Book  did  not  exist.  Impromptu  extem¬ 
porary  prayer  or  the  use  of  printed  material  other  than  found  in 
the  Book  was  forbidden.  A  purpose  of  the  Memorial  was  to  crash 
through  all  obstacles  and  to  build  a  service  that  promoted  greater 
flexibility.  Referred  to  a  committee  the  matter  was  up  for  debate 
in  1856  when  General  Convention  passed  certain  resolutions  allow¬ 
ing  separation  of  the  three  services,  used  in  the  morning,  under  the 
advice  of  the  bishop.  Moreover,  pastors  might  at  their  discretion 
use  such  parts  of  the  Book  and  lessons  from  the  Bible  for  devotions 
not  given  by  the  Book.  Finally  the  Bishops  might  order  special 
services  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  “any  class  or  portion  of  the 
populations”  within  their  dioceses,  provided  such  did  not  supplant 
the  Prayer  Book  Offices  in  congregations  capable  of  using  the  same. 

The  results  of  this  legislation  must  have  disappointed  Muhlen¬ 
berg.  In  Central  and  Western  New  York  for  example  the  parishes 
probably  followed  the  lead  taken  by  Bishop  De  Lancey  who  was 
unfriendly  to  the  Memorial.  In  1856  at  Convention  he  told  his 
listeners  that  the  “Church  will,  I  think,  speak  in  a  most  decided 
negative”  to  any  fundamental  change  in  the  Prayer  Book.  A  year 
later  he  expressed  himself  more  emphatically: 

If  there  be  any  Clergymen.  .  .who  would  disregard  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  never  consult  their  vestries,  and  defy  a 
Bishop  by  omitting  the  services,  or  separating  them  without 
any  necessity  and  without  caring  to  seek  advice  as  expressed 
in  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  I  can  only  say  that 
such  Clergymen  must  be  left  to  the  stings  of  their  con¬ 
sciences,  the  estimation  and  action  of  their  own  parishes,  the 
unapproving  voice  of  the  Diocese,  and  the  ultimate  judg¬ 
ment  of  Him  who  looks  to  the  heart  and  will  settle  all 
questions  of  duty  for  Bishop,  Priest,  and  People  at  a  bar 
where  justice,  truth  and  mercy  will  preside. 

This  may  explain  why  the  Journal  during  the  remainder  of  his 
episcopate  contains  hardly  a  reference  to  the  aims  of  the  Memorial. 
At  the  same  time,  both  before  and  after  1856,  variations  were 
introduced  by  some  pastors  though  none  of  these  did  serious  dam¬ 
age  to  the  Prayer  Book.  In  early  1868,  for  example,  the  Messenger 
stated : 

It  is  almost  universal  custom  for  the  minister  to  spend 
two  or  three  minutes  in  finding  his  place  [in  the  Book]  and 
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waiting  for  the  voluntary  [organ  prelude]  to  cease  before 
he  begins  the  sentences,  when  with  a  little  care  these  might 
at  least  in  one’s  own  parish  usually  be  looked  out  before¬ 
hand. 

Also  that  when  the  minister  recited:  “O  Lord,  open  thou  our 
lips,”  he  often  rose  while  the  people  were  still  responding  and 
began  the  Gloria  Patri  before  the  people  had  stood  up ;  all  of  which 
voided  the  rubic  which  directed  everyone  to  be  standing  when  the 
words  of  praise  began. 

In  another  issue  the  editor,  having  chided  a  contributor  for 
causing  him  to  pay  three  cents  postage  due,  commented  upon  the 
substance  of  the  communication.  It  seems  that  in  a  certain  parish 
the  choir  sang  an  opening  sentence  before  the  minister  had  risen  to 
begin  the  service.  This  procedure,  the  contributor  affirmed,  was 
“ritualism”  and  contrary  to  the  rubric.  To  which  the  editor  replied 
that  “in  many  of  our  country  parishes”  the  same  thing  was  done. 

How  often  we  have  been  taken  back  by  surprise,  to  see 
a  choir  rise  before  us  and  sing  ‘I  will  arise’ — a  promise  they 
kept  by  sitting  down  when  they  got  through  and  allowed 
the  minister  to  arise. 

When  a  choir  did  this,  the  Messenger  concluded,  it  no  more  sig¬ 
nalled  the  start  of  the  service  than  an  organ  voluntary  or  the  whis¬ 
tling  of  a  boy  on  the  porch. 

Some  of  these  differences  may  have  stemmed  from  the  practice 
of  placing  the  choir  and  organ  at  the  rear  of  the  church — a  scheme 
that  could  not  have  been  conducive  to  proper  coordination  between 
the  choir  in  the  loft  and  the  minister  in  the  chancel.  Others  arose 
out  of  indifferent  churchmanship  on  a  pastor’s  part,  a  characteristic 
that  has  always  haunted  church  ceremony.  Then  again,  high  or  low 
churchmen  often  evidenced  their  attitudes.  The  latter  were  prone 
to  omit  the  Ante-Communion,  deprecate  the  sacraments,  introduce 
more  singing,  and  gloried  in  severe  informality.  “We  believe,”  so 
the  Messenger  stated  in  1868,  that  “some  ‘evangelic’  people  claim 
the  right  to  sing  hymns  and  do  many  other  things  before  or  after 
the  service  if  not  in  it.”  Low  churchmen  also  stressed  sermons 
whose  content  and  length  remind  one  of  a  meeting  house.  To  cor¬ 
rect  the  latter,  “P.F.W.”  of  Bainbridge  pled  for  sermons  of  twenty 
minutes  and  thought  the  size  of  a  congregation  would  increase 
were  “sermon  meters”  employed.  High  churchmen,  however,  both¬ 
ered  more  about  ceremony,  favored  the  Ante-Communion,  laid 
weight  upon  the  sacraments,  were  partial  to  altar  adornments  and 
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candles  and  placed  little  emphasis  on  the  ‘‘divine  ordinance  of 
preaching.” 

These  doctrinal  divergencies,  so  common  to  the  Tractarian 
Movement  as  it  spread  throughout  England  and  America,  produced 
controversy  about  ritual.  The  latter  was  a  prescribed  order  involv¬ 
ing  an  outward  means  whereby  churchmen  might  approach  God. 
For  purposes  of  clarity,  it  was  said,  the  Church’s  ritual  included 
rites  or  liturgical  forms  with  accompanying  ceremonies  and  appro¬ 
priate  ornaments,  together  with  the  stipulated  times  for  worship 
and  the  determination  of  the  Christian  calender.  In  the  greater 
number  of  instances  the  debates  and  discord  actually  arose  not  from 
a  dispute  over  ritual  but  rather  from  ritualism.  The  former  was  a 
prescribed  order,  the  latter  was  the  conduct  of  that  order.  But  to 
many  low  churchmen  “conduct”  had  gotten  out  of  hand  and  had 
become  the  object  of  worship  rather  than  a  means  for  the  same. 
Their  opposites  flatly  denied  the  charge  and  held  that  a  proper  and 
catholic  conduct  of  ceremony  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  what 
Christ  taught  and  the  Church  should  promote.  Between  these  ex¬ 
tremes  were  others  whose  notions  graduated  to  the  right  or  left 
like  the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  Signs  of  the  strife  showed  itself  in 
many  ways.  Should  the  Cross,  it  was  asked,  be  publicly  displayed 
on  a  church  steeple?  Low  churchmen  acclaimed  that  such  was 
Romanism  while  their  rivals  saw  virtue  in  lifting  high  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  Both,  moreover,  took  strong  ground  respecting  the  use  of 
the  Cross  on  the  altar  and  the  presence  of  eucharistic  lights.1  Inci¬ 
dentally,  their  arguments  at  times  showed  a  poor  knowledge  of  the 
Church’s  history. 

Into  this  melee  forged  Bishop  De  Lancey.  He  reminded  the 
Evangelicals  that  one  half  of  the  homes  in  America  knowingly  dis¬ 
played  the  form  of  a  cross  on  their  doors2  and  he  refused  to  admit 
that  it  was  ritualistic  to  arrange  and  locate  font,  pulpit,  and  altar 
so  as  to  conform  to  architectural  design,  the  taste  of  a  congregation, 
or  the  financial  resources  of  a  parish.  And  how  in  view  of  “there 
being  a  long  standing  mode  of  repudiating  Socianianism  in  the 

1  T he  Prayer  Book  Dictionary ,  op.  cit.,  states,  “The  use  of  a  Cross  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  altar... is  very  far  from  being  a  Catholic  usage:  in  fact,  the 
extraordinary  importance  attached  to  having  a  Cross  on  the  Altar  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  cannot  claim  support  from  antiquity,  but  the 
reverse.  The  common  notion  that  an  altar  without  a  Cross  thereon  is  a  mark 
of  Protestanism  is  to  be  resolutely  combatted  as  being  untrue  to  historical 
fact.” 

2  That  is  the  panelling  on  a  door,  within  and  without  a  house,  was 
formed  into  a  cross. 
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recognition  of  the  scriptural  prophecy  that  unto  Him  every  knee 
(and  much  more  the  head)  should  bow,”  could  Pusey  be  blamed 
for  the  practice  of  bowing  the  head  at  the  name  of  Jesus.1  But 
then  turning  to  high  churchmen  he  reminded  them  that  such  rever¬ 
ence  was  not  obligatory.  Nor  did  the  Bishop  think  much  of  the 
historical  knowledge  of  those  who  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Edward 
B.  Pusey  the  opening  of  the  church  on  Wednesdays  or  Fridays  or 
of  fasting  during  Lent.  Finally  he  stated: 

It  is  not  Puseyism,  while  we  rejoice  and  glory  in  the 
Reformation  as  having  disenthraled  the  Church  from  the 
superstitious  idolatries  and  errors  of  the  Romanists,  to  admit 
that  Henry  VIII  was  a  brutal  and  licentious  despot,  that 
Luther’s  rejection  and  abuse  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  was 
a  blot  upon  his  character  as  sacrificing  God’s  word  to  his 
theological  theory  of  justification,  that  Laud,  with  all  his 
political  blunders  evidenced  the  fortitude  and  devotion  of  a 
martyr  at  his  death,  and  that  the  union  of  the  Church  and 
State  in  England  has  produced  in  all  times  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation  a  most  perilous  subservience  of  the  former  to  the 
latter,  and  infected  both  Clergy  and  laity  in  that  country 
deeply  with  Erastianism,  which  we  may  well  rejoice  in  these 
latter  days  received  a  signal  check. 

Other  differences  of  opinion  arose  over  clerical  vestments,  the 
use,  dress,  and  location  of  the  choir,  as  to  the  chancel  and  nave 
furnishings.  In  reference  to  the  first,  the  others  are  treated  else¬ 
where,  the  general  practice  was  to  wear  a  long  white  surplice  during 
the  reading  of  the  service  but  a  black  gown  when  it  came  to  preach¬ 
ing.2  Such  a  procedure  forced  the  pastor  to  change  before  going 
into  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  the  change  that  attracts  our  attention,  as 
is  done  in  some  churches  at  Communion,  but  where  the  change  took 
place.  Architectural  tastes  differed  then  and  few  were  the  parishes 
that  had  a  small  robing  room  behind  the  pulpit.  Perforce  the 
unhappy  parson  might  have  to  steal  down  the  nave  to  the  vestibule 


1  At  that  time  in  the  English  Church  bowing  at  the  names  of  Jesus 
wherever  it  came  in  the  service  was  held  to  be  proper  and  had  the  approval 
of  known  customs  in  the  early  church.  Bowing  on  entering  and  leaving  the 
church,  or  following  reception  of  Holy  Communion,  at  the  Gloria  Patri  and 
at  mention  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Our  Lord’s  Incarnation  was  proper.  But 
bowing  to  the  cross  by  minister  and  acolytes  had  no  sanction  or  authority 
any  more  than  genuflexion. 

2  Originally  worn  in  England  over  the  cassock  going  to  and  from 
Church.  The  “preacher’s  gown,”  never  prescribed,  and  used  in  the  pulpit, 
was  a  survival  of  the  old  gown. 
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or  slip  behind  a  convenient  screen  in  the  chancel  to  make  a  proper 
entrance  into  the  pulpit. 

Probably  there  were  rugged  souls  who  did  not  bother  about  a 
change,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  some  places  cassocks 
were  unknown  and  that  some  clergymen  did  not  even  own  a  sur¬ 
plice.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  Davenport  Phelps  and 
others  attired  themselves  when  holding  services  in  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  wearing 
or  absence  of  gown  or  surplice  rested  upon  ritualistic  attitudes. 
Bishop  Hobart,  we  are  told,  thought  it  folly  to  use  clerical  gar¬ 
ments  when  he  toured  his  diocese.  In  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  the  state  he  often  dispensed  not  only  with  episcopal 
robes  but  even  with  the  black  gown.  Another  attitude  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Rev.  Francis  H.  Cuming,  one  time  rector  at  Bing¬ 
hamton,  in  the  Messenger.  To  him  the  gown  was  an  appropriate 
symbol  to  “remind  transgressors  of  the  blackness  into  which  the 
finally  impenitent  will  be  plunged.” 

Addressing  Convention  in  1846,  De  Lancey  stated: 

It  is  not  Puseyism  to  use  the  surplice  and  gown  in  the 
celebration  of  the  respective  parts  of  divine  service.,  .and 
to  regard  the  former  as  more  distinctly  a  Church  garment 
than  the  latter,  which  is  derived  from  English  Universities. 

But  more  important  was  another  comment  made  by  him  on  the 
same  occasion,  namely  that  there  was  no  “substitute  of  the  surplice 
for  the  gown”  in  the  diocese.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  excep¬ 
tions  appeared,  and  by  1860  gowns  were  less  common  than  before. 
Evidences  of  this  trend  arose  in  Oneida  County,  particularly  at 
Oneida,  Paris  Hill,  and  Rome.  But  that  the  gown  retained  popu¬ 
larity  is  shown  by  the  following:1 

For  preaching,  the  black  gown  was  always  used  &  I 
used  Bp.  De  Lancey’s  for  my  first  sermon,  as  he  said  the 
gown  was  the  usage  at  St.  Peter’s  [Auburn]  Church.  I 
wore  Rev.  Dr.  Gregory’s  in  1865  for  a  few  months  after 
I  took  charge  at  Grace,  Baldwinsville.  The  Rev.  J.  T. 
Clarke  always  wore  one  to  the  grave  at  funerals.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Seymour  made  innovations  at  Skaneateles,  changing 
the  gown  again  for  the  surplice  when  he  came  back  from 
the  pulpit  to  hold  Holy  Communion.  Not  many  years  since 
there  was  considerable  trouble  there  over  a  black  gown. 

Stoles,  so  Dr.  Hayes  informs  us,  took  the  place  of  the  old  wide 


1  Notes  of  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp. 
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flaring  scarf  during  the  1860’s  though  Bands  were  worn  generally 
until  1867.1  Probably,  no  eucharistic  vestments  appeared  before 
1860  and  to  “our  great  delight”  they  were  worn  by  De  Lancey  in 
1865.  “The  modern  abomination  of  short  Roman  surplices  and 
stoles  covered  with  gold  did  not  come  till  long  after ;  would  they 
had  never  come.”  2 

For  a  knowledge  of  the  frequency  of  Sunday  services  the  Jour¬ 
nal  is  the  best  source.3  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Journal,  may  in  the  interests  of  clarity  be  presented  in  respect  to 
the  years  1840-1848,  1849-1858,  and  1859-1868.  Now  the  first 
thing  that  impresses  one  is  the  steady  rise  in  the  number  of  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Evening  services.  For  the  first  period  it  was  31,000;  for 
the  next  two  44,700  and  53,100  respectively.  Expressed  percentage 
wise  the  overall  increase  was  forty-one.  But  looking  at  these  totals 
as  to  a  yearly  average  one  notes  that  between  1840  and  1848  the 
number  throughout  all  of  Central  New  York  was  but  sixty-two; 
for  the  next  period  it  was  eighty-six,  and  for  the  last,  one  hundred 
and  two.  Diocesan  wide,  therefore,  more  than  one,  but  less  than 
two,  services  were  held  each  Sunday  from  1840  to  1868. 

Although  the  more  populous  counties,  Oneida  and  Onondaga, 
stood  first  and  second  respectively  during  these  years,  Chenango, 
Jefferson  and  Oswego  were  next  in  order.  Much  the  same  may  be 
said  for  the  parishes.  From  1840-1848,  Trinity,  Utica,  had  slightly 
more  than  two  services  a  Sunday  while  Christ,  Binghamton,  had 
two;  the  churches  at  Moravia  and  Manlius  had  slightly  under  two. 
In  the  years  that  followed  the  number  increased  and  there  were 
sixteen  parishes  between  1859  and  1868  that  reported  approximate¬ 
ly  two  or  more  services  on  each  Lord’s  Day.  Of  these,  Auburn 
was  far  in  the  lead  with  an  average  of  two  and  a  half,  while  the 
churches  at  Binghamton,  New  Berlin,  Oxford,  Watertown,  Utica 

1  The  scarf  was  black  ;  colored  stoles  were  not  used  in  ancient  times  and 
in  the  19th  century  were  illegal  in  England.  A  band  consisted  of  two  oblong 
pieces  of  white  linen  loosely  tied  about  the  neck;  thence  falling  down  upon 
the  breast.  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  21,  81,  128  pictures  Bishops  Moore,  Hobart, 
and  De  Lancey  with  a  black  scarf  and  bands. 

2  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  p.  234. 

3  Parochial  reports  before  1840  are  disappointing;  a  defect  corrected  in 
1839.  Starting  in  1840  they  include  Sunday  and  week  day  services;  Holy 
Communion  was  added  in  1844.  The  data  must  be  used  with  care.  In  some 
cases  no  services  are  given  though  it  is  known  they  were  held.  Again,  some 
churches  were  without  pastors  for  months  and  years  and  no  reports  were 
made.  One  is  suspicious  when  priest  or  warden  stated:  “services  held  as 
usual,”  especially  when  the  entries  vary  but  little  year  after  year.  Some 
clergy  made  no  entries.  Thus  the  figures  used  here  though  not  accurate  may 
be  used  in  the  absence  of  anything  better. 
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(Grace),  Waterville,  and  Ithaca  had  slightly  more  than  two  each 
Sunday. 

None  of  these  averaged  three  a  Sunday  though  in  1868  the 
Church  of  the  Evangelists,  Oswego,  reported  two  hundred  and 
three  services  which  is  almost  four  a  Sunday.  Gethsemane,  West¬ 
moreland,  five  years  before  showed  three  services  while  Christ, 
Binghamton,  and  St.  Paul’s,  Holland  Patent,  were  not  far  behind 
in  1862  and  1868.  But  at  the  other  extreme  there  were  churches 
that  opened  less  than  once  a  Sunday.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  explain. 
In  the  first  place,  there  were  few  parishes  possessed  of  means  to 
maintain  a  program  like  that  at  Trinity,  Utica.  Here  in  1844, 
morning  and  evening  worship  was  held  each  Sunday  with  a  second 
evening  service  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  and  all  Sundays 
in  Lent.  Moreover,  many  churches  that  held  services  less  frequent¬ 
ly  were  missions  dependent  upon  visits  from  nearby  rectors  who 
often  were  prevented  from  coming  to  these  outposts  because  of 
illness  or  inclement  weather.  Other  parishes,  succumbing  to  human 
frailities,  practically  shut  down  during  the  summer.  Nor  should 
one  forget  that  some  clergymen,  betraying  their  own  natures,  were 
not  over  faithful  in  the  performance  of  duties.  But  the  most  perti¬ 
nent  and  persistent  factor  was  the  deplorable  suspension  of  church 
life  because  of  the  dearth  of  available  clergy. 

An  earlier  reference  to  a  third  gathering  on  the  Lord’s  Day 
needs  clarification.  According  to  some  writers  such  a  practice  was 
common  among  low  churchmen.  Held  in  the  evening,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  the  tendency  was  to  accent  soul-stirring  singing,  impromptu 
prayers,  and  an  unprepared  sermon.  But  De  Lancey  quickly  sought 
to  correct  this  practice  by  preparing  an  order  of  worship  in  1841 
that  permitted  less  violence  to  the  Prayer  Book.  Bishop  Coxe,  also 
anxious  to  keep  this  office  within  proper  limits,  issued  a  pastoral 
letter  on  the  subject  in  1868.  Those  wishing  to  have  a  “third  serv¬ 
ice,”  Bishop  Coxe  wrote,  might  follow  De  Lancey’s  model  or  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  the  “lecture”  in  accordance  with  certain  provisions. 
Those  rectors  using  the  latter  were  to  open  worship  with  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  followed  by  the  sentence,  “Open  Thou  our  Lips”  with 
responses  and  the  Gloria.  Then  came  the  Psalms — no  more  than 
three — ,  the  Lesson,  the  Creed  (Nicean  preferably),  the  Collect 
for  the  Day  and  others  as  desired,  and  the  “Grace  of  Our  Lord.” 
A  hymn  was  then  sung  after  which  was  the  “lecture,”  following 
which  came  the  Magnificat  or  Nunc  Dimittis  or  a  hymn.  The 
Doxology  was  next  in  order  and  then  the  Prayer  for  the  Church 
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Militant;  evening  worship  came  to  an  end  with  the  Benediction. 
Coxe  stressed  that  the  service  was  not  to  exceed  an  hour  and  was 
only  “lawful”  when  two  other  services  had  been  held  on  Sunday. 

The  Messenger  applauded  this  third  service  and  cited  the  bene¬ 
fits  it  had  brought  to  Grace,  Utica.  Many  non-Episcopalians,  it 
was  stated,  ceased  to  regard  that  parish  as  a  “costly  luxury”  to  be 
enjoyed  only  by  one  class  of  people  and  came  to  realize  that  the 
congregation  was  not  snobbish  and  that  the  Church  had  something 
worth  while  to  offer.  Other  parishes  followed  this  practice  though 
a  larger  number  showed  the  evangelical  trend  in  having  week  day 
services.  The  frequency  of  the  latter  is  of  interest.  At  the  opening 
of  the  period,  1840-1848,  Sunday  devotions  outnumbered  those  on 
week  days  by  about  six  to  one.  During  the  next  period  the  ratio 
was  about  four  to  one  and  during  the  last,  about  two  to  one.  Ex¬ 
pressed  in  numbers  the  total  for  the  three  ran  5,600,  14,100,  and 
23,000  respectively  making  an  overall  increase  in  week  day  devo¬ 
tions  of  about  seventy-five  per  cent.  Bishop  De  Lancey  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  this  show  of  devotion  and  attributed  its  rise  to  a 
disappearance  of  the  old  objection  of  having  services  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday. 

Oneida  led  all  the  counties  in  the  number  of  these  services  with 
Chenango  second  and  Onondaga  third ;  Oswego  and  Jefferson  were 
next  in  order.  In  the  parishes,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  trend 
was  patently  favorable  to  this  practice.  At  Grace,  Utica,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  figures  climbed  from  369  in  the  first  period  to  1,109  in 
the  third;  then  there  was  St.  Paul’s,  Waterloo,  where  it  rose  from 
a  bare  128  to  1,081.  It  is  simply  astonishing  the  way  weekday 
services  grew  in  popularity  from  1840  to  1868.  Even  in  places  like 
Owego,  Pierrepont  Manor,  and  New  Berlin,  the  total  was  out¬ 
standing.  In  a  few  cases  they  exceeded  Sunday  services ;  at  New 
Berlin,  for  instance,  there  seems  to  have  been  almost  eight  hundred 
weekday  service  to  some  three  hundred  on  Sundays.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  church  attendance  in  that  age  depended 
in  part  upon  social  amenities.  The  absence  of  extraneous  activities, 
such  as  the  theater,  sports,  and  the  radio,  made  for  more  frequent 
worship.  To  many,  weekday  services,  and  Sunday  for  that  matter, 
may  well  have  been  both  a  religious  and  a  social  obligation. 

Not  all  of  these  services  were  held  within  the  church  proper. 
Sometimes  they  were  in  the  basement  or  in  a  “lecture  room,”  as 
was  true  at  Ithaca  in  1860.  On  other  occasions  those  interested 
gathered  in  private  homes.  At  Cortland  and  Holland  Patent,  to 
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cite  but  two  examples,  this  practice  was  common.  But  when  held 
in  private  homes  the  worship  revealed  considerable  latitude ;  an 
evangelical  attitude  was  often  shown  in  prayer,  song,  and  sermon. 
Most  frequently  the  Prayer  Book  was  discarded  and  in  its  place 
extempore  petitions  were  heard  from  minister,  warden,  or  anyone 
so  moved.  Matching  this  were  personal  witnessings  of  God’s  Grace. 
On  some  of  these  occasions,  often  held  at  night,  these  gatherings 
were  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  Bible  or  Church  history.  Finally, 
a  sermon  or  lecture  was  delivered.  It  would  be  wrong,  however, 
to  assume  that  non-liturgical  worship  characterized  all  weekday 
services.  The  Journal ,  a  dependable  source,  is  replete  with  contrary 
evidence.  At  McLean,  for  example,  in  1854  the  service  opened  on 
Wednesday  morning  with  prayer  followed  by  the  litany  and  lec¬ 
ture.  Christ,  Oswego,  had  Morning  Prayer  on  Fridays  in  1848, 
while  at  Trinity,  Utica,  in  1844,  this  office  preceded  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  on  Friday  from  May  to  October;  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  this  parish  had  evening  prayer  with  sermon  on  Fridays. 
Here  as  in  other  instances  there  were  special  weekday  devotions 
during  Lent.  At  Elmira  a  series  of  lectures  were  given  on  the  Apos¬ 
tles  Creed  while  at  Waterville  daily  services  and  lectures  featured 
Wednesday  night  meetings  in  1861.  Christ  Church,  Binghamton, 
had  services  on  all  feast  and  ember  days,  while  at  Sherburne  public 
devotions  were  held  on  every  day  for  which  the  Prayer  Book  had 
an  office.  At  Lowville,  in  1868,  the  new  rector,  the  Rev.  Wm.  N. 
Irish,  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  parish  by  his  lectures  and  ser¬ 
mons  on  man’s  temptations. 

Like  De  Lancey,  Bishop  Coxe  was  friendly  to  weekday  services 
and  encouraged  the  use  of  lay  readers  for  such  occasions.  When 
these  meetings  could  not  be  held  at  the  church  he  directed  them  to 
be  at  the  homes  of  one  of  the  communicants.  Here,  he  said,  let  the 
instructions  take  the  form  of  “Cottage  Lectures’’  or  even  “Conver¬ 
sations.”  Such  are  known  to  have  been  held  at  Auburn  in  1868. 
In  reference  to  these  weekday  meetings,  De  Lancey  thought  they 
deserved  commendation  rather  than  condemnation.  Many  high 
churchmen  felt  differently  and  this  explains  why  in  1849,  in  ap¬ 
plauding  “Lectures”  as  a  most  useful  way  of  training  “your  flocks,” 
he  stated: 

Not  only  is  the  whole  field  of  theology  thus  thrown 
open,  but  all  correlative  topics  connected  with  history,  insti¬ 
tutions,  usages,  worship,  character,  liturgy,  rites,  prospects, 
sufferings  and  triumphs  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  the  errors, 
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schisms  and  secessions;  the  persecutions  and  trials  which 
have  signalized  its  progress ;  and  whatever  may  tend  to 
enlighten,  aid  and  direct  your  people  in  the  paths  of  God, 
may  be  in  the  way  of  lectures  subservient  to  their  improve¬ 
ment. 

Among  the  means  whereby  people  might  be  brought  to  God, 
De  Lancey  stressed  both  the  lecture  and  the  pulpit.  The  latter  was 
the  great  agency  appointed  by  Christ  for  instruction  and  edifica¬ 
tion.  Thus  all  preaching  was  to  edify  and  teach.  “Jejune  and  vapid 
declamation  will  not  answer  in  the  religious  training  of  a  flock. 
Your  people  must  be  fed  with  meat,  not  with  froth;  with  truth, 
not  with  error;  with  fact,  not  with  feeling.”  Knowledge,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  should  arrest  ignorance  and  light  must  disperse  darkness. 
“Your  sermons  must  embrace  a  full  course  of  theology.”  The  Bish¬ 
op  knew  only  too  well  the  current  and  well  founded  criticism  that 
was  being  made  about  the  sermons  in  the  Church.1  Dr.  Craig  of 
Louisville,  so  James  T.  Addison  records,  firmly  believed  that  all 
candidates  for  orders  should  be  taught  to  read  English  and  that 
practical  experience  in  preaching  was  separated  altogether  too  much 
from  the  class  room. 

Professors,  not  themselves  engaged  in  the  active  duties 
of  the  ministry,  sink  the  minister  in  the  scholar,  and  so  are 
unfitted  to  send  forth  practical  men . .  .  No  sermon  written 
in  a  seminary  was  ever  fit  to  be  preached. 

To  which,  Dr.  Addison  adds,  that  the  criticism  “sounds  as  if  they 
had  been  written  yesterday.”  He  also  quotes  Bishop  Freeman  as 
saying  that  most  sermons  “were  over  the  heads  of  people”  while 
Bishop  Upfold  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  sermons  were  “read 
in  a  dull,  cold,  prosy  manner,  and  monontonous  tone,  and  often 
very  lengthy,  with  eyes  bent  close  to  the  manuscript.”  In  these 
conclusions,  Bishop  Coxe,  was  in  agreement.  At  the  end  of  a  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  Seneca  County  Convocation,  for  example,  the  Bishop 
gathered  the  clergy  about  him  and  addressed  them  on  the  “Peniten¬ 
tial  System”  and  of  the  proper  way  of  bringing  this  before  the  laity 
in  the  reading  and  conducting  of  the  service.  Gibson,  the  editor  of 

1  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  search  for  diocesan  reactions.  To  do  so 
would  extend  the  scope  of  this  study.  Evidence  found,  however,  suggests 
an  acceptance  of  De  Lancey’s  advice.  There  is  a  wealth  of  material  avail¬ 
able  for  a  study  of  sermons.  Bishop  De  Lancey’s,  for  example,  are  preserved 
at  the  Diocesan  House  in  Buffalo.  Many  of  the  sermons  relate  to  social, 
political,  economic  subjects  as  well  as  to  religious  themes.  The  Rev.  Pierre 
Proul  of  Utica  and  his  friend  the  Rev.  A.  Schuyler  of  Oswego  frequently 
preached  on  the  slavery  issue. 
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the  Messenger,  applauded  Coxe’s  informal  addresses  and  frequently 
introduced  into  the  paper  comparable  material  from  other  clergy 
throughout  the  state. 

Bishop  De  Lancey  also  had  much  to  say  about  the  Lord’s  Supper 
or  Holy  Communion — the  titles  generally  used  during  his  episco¬ 
pate  for  this  sacrament.  His  successor,  Bishop  Coxe,  frequently 
spoke  of  it  as  the  Eucharist,  though  in  Central  New  York  the 
clergy  and  laity  alike  continued  to  use  the  Prayer  Book  term — 
“The  Lord’s  Supper  or  Holy  Communion.”  Here  was  a  unifying 
medium,  deeply  entrenched  in  history,  that  blended  well  with  Amer¬ 
ican  temperaments  and  allowed,  at  the  same  time,  for  personal 
loyalties  to  the  Church  from  all  communicants.  The  peculiar  genius 
of  the  American  Church  that  had  promoted  its  enviable  compre¬ 
hensiveness  was  present  throughout  the  years  reviewed  by  this 
study.  To  what  extent  this  balanced  policy  accounted  for  the 
growth  of  the  Church  in  upstate  New  York  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
But  no  one  will  deny  that  the  growth,  which  was  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  faith,  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  splendid 
leadership  and  churchmanship  of  both  bishops  and  their  devoted 
clergy  and  laity. 

Still  using  Megary’s  edition  of  the  Prayer  Book,  one  discovers 
divergencies  between  the  order  and  substance  of  the  Communion 
office  then  followed  and  present  practices.  Older  members  of  the 
Church  will  readily  recall  that  prior  to  1928  the  Communion  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Book  appeared  directly  after  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and 
Gospels  and  that  the  so-called  disciplinary  rubrics,  seldom  noticed 
today,  were  placed  after  the  title  of  the  office  and  not,  as  at  present, 
at  the  close.  Both  Books,  however,  refer  to  the  “Table”  though 
today  it  is  the  “Holy  Table,”  covered  with  a  “fair  white  linen 
cloth”  before  which  in  the  years  under  review  a  “minister”  and 
not  a  “priest”  stood  during  the  Ante-Communion  service.  More¬ 
over  the  minister  stood  either  at  the  north  or  right  side  of  the  Table 
or  where  Morning  Prayer  was  normally  read  as  he  began  the  office 
with  the  traditional  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Collect  that  followed. 
Then  came  the  Decalogue  to  which  might  be  added  the  Summary 
of  the  Law;  today  the  latter  may  be  used  instead  of  the  former 
except  on  any  given  Sunday  in  the  month,  when  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  are  to  be  read.  There  was  no  Kyrie;  nor  were  there 
any  versicles  after  the  Collect  for  Grace.  Thus  the  minister  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  Summary  to  the  Collect  of  the  Day,  the  Epistle, 
and  the  Gospel.  One  will  also  note  that  there  was  no  hymn  or 
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anthem  between  the  last  two  and  that  it  was  to  the  announcement 
of  the  Gospel  the  people  responded :  “Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord” ; 
there  being  no  provision  for  the  present  response  following  the 
Gospel.  The  Ante-Communion  then  concluded  either  with  the 
Apostles  or  Nicene  Creed  unless  one  of  them  had  been  said  earlier 
in  the  service;  today,  however,  the  Nicene  Creed,  though  required 
only  on  certain  days,  such  as  Christmas,  is  used  virtually  at  every 
celebration. 

Provision  then  appeared  in  the  Book,  as  at  present,  for  church 
notices  but  unlike  the  rubric  of  1956  no  permission  existed  for  a 
Bidding  Prayer  or  authorized  prayers  and  intercessions.  The  ser¬ 
mon  then  followed  after  which  the  minister  returned  to  the  Lord’s 
Table  and  said  one  or  more  of  the  offertory  sentences.  Meanwhile 
lay  officers  gathered  the  collection  and  carried  it  to  the  Priest,  as 
the  minister  from  then  on  was  named,  who  having  presented  the 
alms  to  God  placed  them  on  the  Table.  Having  done  this  the 
Priest  brought  to  the  Table  sufficient  bread  and  wine.  Nothing 
was  said  about  how  this  action  was  done,  an  omission  that  remains 
true  to  this  day.  Reflecting  low  church  standards,  however,  the 
celebrant  merely  placed ,  he  did  not  offer  as  today,  the  elements  on 
the  Table.1  Nor  was  there  any  hymn,  anthem,  or  word  of  thanks¬ 
giving  following  the  collection,  after  which  came  the  prayer  for 
the  “Whole  State  of  Christ’s  Church,  Militant’’ ;  today  the  last 
word  is  missing. 

The  Communion  service  proper  then  followed  as  today,  except 
for  verbal  changes  here  and  there,  through  the  Sursum  Corda  (“Lift 
up  your  hearts”)  after  which  came  the  Preface  (there  was  none 
for  Epiphany  or  the  Feast  of  the  Purification)  and  the  Sanctus 
which  was  said  or  sung  by  the  priest  and  people.  Then  followed  in 
order  the  “Prayer  of  Humble  Access”  and  the  Prayers  of  Conse¬ 
cration  whereas  today  the  reverse  is  true.  Next  came  a  hymn  after 
which  the  clergy  made  their  communion  followed  by  the  people, 
the  words  of  administration  being  the  same.  After  all  had  commu¬ 
nicated,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  said — today  this  comes  before  the 
Prayer  of  Humble  Access — the  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving,  the  Gloria 
in  Excelsis  or  a  hymn,  and  then  the  Benediction.  “And  if  any  of 
the  consecrated  Bread  and  Wine  remain  after  communion,  it  shall 
not  be  carried  out  of  the  Church ;  but  the  minister  and  other  Com- 

1  See  Shepherd,  op.  cit.,  pp.  72-73  and  the  Prayer  Book  Dictionary,  op. 
cit.,  for  suggestive  comments  about  the  “Oblations,”  a  Credence  Table,  the 
Mixed  Chalice,  and  a  Lavabo. 
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municants  shall  immediately  after  the  Blessing,  reverently  eat  and 
drink  the  same.”  In  such  a  manner  the  service  ended. 

Leaving  the  prescribed  rite  and  rubrics  and  viewing  those  sources 
that  relate  what  took  place,  one  notes  certain  divergencies.  That 
there  was  a  lack  of  uniformity  is  evidenced  by  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  House  of  Bishops  in  the  1830’s  as  to  “Postures  in  the  Com¬ 
munion  Office.”  The  Priest,  it  was  stated,  should  stand  as  befits 
his  “sacrificial”  character  except  where  kneeling  was  required  by 
rubric.  Both  the  Confession  and  the  Prayer  before  Consecration 
was  to  be  said  kneeling.  The  people  were  to  kneel  during  all  pray¬ 
ers  but  should  stand  for  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and  other  hymns. 
The  Epistle  should  be  heard  sitting;  the  Gospel,  standing,  while 
the  offertory  sentences  were  to  be  heard  sitting.  One  often  observes 
that  late  in  the  1830’s  the  word  “altar”  as  opposed  to  “table”  was 
used  in  some  parishes ;  the  following  decade,  the  two  words  were 
used  interchangeably.  Again,  as  at  Elmira  in  1842,  one  reads  of 
“the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving”  being  “offered  at  the 
altar  on  the  right  side  according  to  ancient  usage.”  It  should  also 
be  mentioned  that  bread  commonly  in  use  was  identical  with  that 
served  at  family  meals,  and  that  generally  the  wine  was  not  mixed 
with  water.  Again,  as  De  Lancey  stated,  candles  were  not  used  in 
the  1840’s  though  they  may  have  been  in  some  churches  toward  the 
close  of  his  episcopate.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Messenger 
reported  how  some  communicants  received  the  wafer  with  gloved 
hands  while  others  took  the  element  from  the  priest  by  the  finger. 
Frowning  upon  this  practice,  the  editor  suggested  that  a  better  way 
was  to  receive  the  wafer  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand ;  and  he 
urged  all  to  read  Hobart’s  tract,  A  Companion  for  the  Altar. 

All  in  all,  though  De  Lancey  has  been  described  as  a  high 
churchman  and  possessed  of  conservative  attitudes  it  is  probably 
more  correct  to  conclude  that  in  Central  and  Western  New  York 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  in  accord  with  the  accepted 
mores  of  that  age.  Following  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Coxe 
there  was  a  tendency  to  increase  the  richness  of  the  service  by  the 
introduction  of  more  ritual,  ornate  communion  vessels,  and  church 
furnishings.  The  words  “Altar”  and  “Eucharist”  become  more 
common.  The  Messenger ,  now  carried  more  advertisements  reflect¬ 
ing  these  trends  such  as  “Priest’s  Prayer  Books,”  the  Rev.  A.  O. 
Oxendan’s,  Our  Church  and  Her  Services ,  and  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  “Bishop  Mant’s  little  volume”  on  rites;  the  latter,  as  edited 
by  Dr.  William  Wilson  “of  our  diocese”  was  a  model  to  be  fol- 
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lowed.  Meanwhile  Coxe  in  sermon  and  correspondence  employed 
terms  disliked  by  low  churchmen,  such  as  “The  Purification,” 
“The  Holy  Eucharist,”  and  the  “Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.” 
He  also  sought  by  pastoral  letter  to  encourage  the  service,  seldom 
used  today,  of  “The  Churching  of  Women.”  Likewise  he  gave  his 
blessing,  as  De  Lancey  would  not,  to  the  idea  of  Brotherhoods  and 
Sisterhoods  in  the  Church.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  to  the  Church 
at  Geneseo  he  suggested  the  use  of  a  drain  for  disposing  of  the  “obla¬ 
tions  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  the  relics  of  the  consecrated  elements.” 

But  Coxe  refused  to  be  swept  off  balance.  Over  and  over  again 
he  rejected  the  ritualism  attributed  to  Pusey  in  England.  Public 
criticism  on  his  part  of  Puseyism,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  brought 
bitter  complaints  from  Bishops  W.  C.  Potter  and  W.  R.  Whit- 
tingham  of  which  Coxe  writes  in  his  diary: 

Alas,  this  respect  of  persons  has  cursed  the  Ch.  for  25 
years  &  has  made  the  secession  to  Rome  a  steady  stream. 

By  God’s  grace  I  will  not  be  moved.  My  convictions  are 
strong  &  my  mind  is  made  up  as  to  duty.  May  the  Lord 
fight  for  me  and  with  me. 

A  few  days  later,  after  reading  the  latest  news  from  England,  he 
wrote : 


My  strictures  on  Pusey  are  not  relished  in  England  but 
I  cannot  help  that.  What  the  English  bps.  fail  to  do,  I 
must  do  as  well  as  I  can — lest  the  entire  Episcopate  seems 
to  succumb.  .  .The  Lord  knows  it  pains  &  grieves  me  but  it 
pains  me  much  more  to  see  the  havoc  that  is  made  in  the 
Church  by  influence  accorded  to  a  very  mischievous  man — 
too  feeble  to  see  his  own  way  or  to  direct  others.  .  .My  con¬ 
flict  with  this  Pusey  book  has  kept  me  from  better  &  more 
pleasant  duties  in  the  way  of  writing. 

Meanwhile  he  ran  foul  of  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont  who 
had  come  to  the  defense  of  Pusey.  It  was  a  malicious  attack,  Coxe 
declared,  and  he  regretted  it  deeply  because  he  now  believed  he 
had  the 


.  .  .painful  duty  of  ‘contending  earnestly  for  the  faith’ 
poor  old  Dr.  Pusey  is  sapping  &  under  mining  by  his  bag 
generalship  though  I  doubt  not  his  motives  are  pure. 

Shortly  thereafter  he  read  the  July  issue  of  the  English  Christian 
Revied ,  which  he  thought  did  him 

. .  .a  great  hardness.  They  held  me  up  as  the  only  Bp. 
that  has  rebuked  Dr.  Pusey;  thus  ‘some  very  small  arch- 
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deacons  have  been  making  a  faint  outcry  against  it.  A  still 
smaller  American  bishop  has  uttered  his  growl ;  but  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  the  Episcopate  at  home  are  likely  to  attack 
it,  however,  some  of  the  body  may  disapprove  of  its  con¬ 
tents.’  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  thus  insulted  by  those  who 
once  caressed  me,  etc.,  in  England,  my  old  friends  will 
utterly  misunderstand  me ;  but  I  bless  God,  those  who  thus 
despise  me  despise  Cranmer,  Latimer  &  Ridley  in  the  same 
pages  &  glorify  Newman.  It  is  a  glory  to  be  despised  in 
such  manner  &  by  such  good  men ;  only  I  am  unworthy  of 
this  great  dignity. 

Battle  lines  were  now  being  sharply  drawn  and  in  the  early  fall 
of  the  same  year  Bishop  Hopkins’  provocative  book.  The  Law  of 
Ritualism  appeared.  In  this  volume  the  Bishop  argued  for  the  use 
of  incense,  altar  lights,  the  mixed  chalice,1  and  vestments,  believing 
that  a  “faith  and  gorgeous  ceremonial”  would  bring  to  the  Church 
new  life  and  vigor.  Whether  Hopkins’  ideas  were  realized  is  a 
matter  that  does  not  concern  this  study  though  it  does  interest  us 
to  note  that  his  views  received  much  attention  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  House  of  Bishops  in  October,  1866.  A  result  of  this  gather¬ 
ing  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  composed  of  Bishops  John 
Williams,  Jackson  Kemper,  and  Arthur  C.  Coxe  to  prepare  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  “views  of  the  Bishops”  and  publish  it  as  the  judgment 
of  those  who  were  signers. 

Ultimately  endorsed  by  twenty-eight  bishops,  the  document  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  “Declaration  of  Ritualism.”  Standing  solidly 
upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  the  law  of  the  Church  the 
signers,  Bishop  Coxe  being  one,  declared : 

And  we.  .  .consider. .  .any  attempt  to  introduce  into 
the  public  worship.  .  .usages  that  have  never  been  known, 
such  as  incense,  and  the  burning  of  lights  in  the  order  of 
Holy  Communion;  reverence  to  the  Holy  Table  or  to  the 
elements  thereon,  such  as  indicate  or  imply  that  the  sacrifice 
of  our  Divine  Lord  and  Savior  ‘once  offered’  was  not  a  ‘full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world’ ;  the  adoption  of  clerical  habits 
hitherto  unknown,  or  material  alterations  of  those  which 
have  been  in  use  since  the  establishment  of  our  episcopate, 
is  an  innovation  which  violates  the  discipline  of  our  Church, 
‘offendeth  against  its  common  order  and  hurteth  the  author- 

1  That  is,  administering  not  pure  wine,  but  wine  mixed  with  water.  The 
mixed  cup  was  common  in  England  before  the  Reformation  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  Book  of  1549.  It  was  omitted  in  1552  and  never  restored.  Thus 
the  use  of  such  in  America  aroused  opposition  from  low  churchmen. 
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ity  of  the  Magistrate,  and  woundeth  the  consciences  of  the 
weak  brethren.’ 

Having  thus  satisfied  their  feelings  in  respect  to  Puseyism,  the 
Committee  expressed  themselves  to  the  low  churchmen  as  follows: 

Furthermore,  that  we  be  not  misunderstood,  let  it  be 
noted  that  we  include  in  these  censures  all  departures  from 
the  Laws,  rubrics,  and  settled  order  of  this  Church,  as  well 
as  by  defect  as  by  excess  of  observance,  designing  to  main¬ 
tain  in  integrity  the  sound  Scriptural  and  Primitive,  and 
therefore  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  spirit  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

In  these  matters,  Bishop  Coxe  clearly  had  the  support  of  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese.  In  the  previous  November,  for  example, 
Gibson  in  the  Messenger  had  characterized  Bishop  Hopkins  and 
the  ritualists  as  those  “who  run  everything  to  extreme”  and  who 
have  embraced  ritualism  as  “a  mere  thing  of  candles  and  censers 
and  vestments  and  attitudes  rather  than  as  a  question  of  liturgical 
development  and  doctrinal  truths.”  Later,  while  regretting  the 
scandal  brought  to  the  Church  by  “puerile  imitations  of  the  Roman 
Mass,”  Gibson  stated  that  he  favored  “any  lawful  primitive  usage 
which  legitimately  illustrates  and  impresses  some  Gospel  truth, 
which  does  not  furnish  a  mere  spectacle  to  gaze  at,  but  connects 
itself  at  once  intelligently  and  forcibly  with  the  devotional  feelings 
of  the  people.”  Again,  in  January,  1867,  he  commented, 

There  is  nothing  a  papist  is  so  much  afraid  of  as  Prim¬ 
itive  Catholicity.  And  all  we  have  to  do  in  this  matter  is 
to  remember  and  act  upon  Bishop  Coxe’s  distinction  be¬ 
tween  what  is  Liturgical,  that  is  what  brings  out  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  our  service  in  actual  devout  worship,  and 
what  is  Ritualism,  namely  that  which  tends  to  make  the 
service  an  unintelligible  mummery  or  spectacle. 

The  Bishop  himself  spoke  and  wrote  from  time  to  time  in  a 
similar  vein.  On  one  occasion  he  stated : 

I  own  it  does  seem  to  me  as  mockery  of  God,  when  I 
see  Christian  ministers,  and  Candidates  for  Orders,  spend¬ 
ing  their  night  and  days  in  studying  the  mere  romance  of 
religion,  and  in  talking  and  thinking  about  pictures  and 
bowrs  and  crossings  and  about  this  color  or  that  in  the  sol¬ 
emn  service  of  Him. 

Again  he  wrote : 

I  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  Vermont  that  our  black  satin 
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is  not  a  very  ornamental  habit  but  I  think  it  will  answer  all 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  put  on  my  shoulders  and  I 
pray  God  I  may  have  grace  to  make  it  only  half  so  beautiful 
from  association,  as  my  venerated  predecessors  in  the  Epis¬ 
copate  have  made  it  in  my  eyes.  .  .1  am  disposed  to  vote  in 
the  House  of  Bishops  that  all  questions  about  ‘blue  and 
purple  and  scarlet’  should  lie  on  the  table  to  be  called  up 
only  when  ‘beauty  of  holiness’  shall  be  more  visible  among 
us  ;  only  when  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of 
Christ  shall  be  seen  and  known  and  loved  in  this  land  in 
her  true  character  as  the  Bride  of  Christ  and  the  only  faith¬ 
ful  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ. 

To  what  extent  these  and  similar  matters  rocked  the  peace  of 
the  Church  in  Central  New  York  cannot  be  measured  with  any 
precision.  One  method  involves  an  analysis  of  the  frequency  of 
Holy  Communion.  Prior  to  1840  it  is  probable  that  celebrations 
were  held  only  on  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsunday  except  in  a 
few  places  where  a  monthly  service  was  reported.  Between  then 
and  1848  a  total  of  1,700  communion  services  were  held  for  a 
yearly  average  of  more  than  two  hundred  which  was  only  slightly 
better  than  the  period  before.  But  between  1859  and  1868  the 
number  rose  to  8,200  or  eight  hundred  and  twenty  for  each  year. 
Most  of  this  increase  came  in  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Jefferson,  Che¬ 
nango,  and  Oswego  Counties.  Among  the  parishes  having  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  celebrations  between  1859  and  1868 
were  those  at  New  Hartford,  Auburn  (St.  Peter’s),  Ithaca,  Utica 
(Calvary),  Pierrepont  Manor,  Waterloo,  Oswego  (Christ),  Syra¬ 
cuse  (St.  Paul’s),  Rome,  Syracuse  (St.  James’),  and  Watertown 
(Trinity),  the  last  named  leading  with  over  two  hundred  celebra¬ 
tions.  The  largest  single  number  in  any  given  year  was  at  Trinity, 
Syracuse,  where  in  1868  there  were  fifty  services;  next  in  order 
was  St.  James’,  Syracuse,  which  in  the  same  year  had  thirty-seven.1 

Although  these  figures  indicate  that  an  increase  in  celebrations 
had  taken  place  since  1840,  they  would  also  seem  to  reveal  that 
much  less  stress  was  placed  upon  Holy  Communion  than  is  true 
today.  The  evidence,  however,  is  by  no  means  impressive  even 
when  one  adds  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  changes  that 
took  place  in  church  architecture,  interior  furnishings,  music,  and 


1  Private  communions,  relatively  few  reported,  are  not  included. 
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the  like.  Probably  Bishop  Coxe  was  not  far  from  truth  when  in 
1868  he  stated  r1 

The  Diocese  continues  in  its  steady  way  and  still  walks 
in  the  ‘good  old  paths.’  We  are  almost  absolutely  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  tendencies  to  that  puerile  and  tawdry  ritualism 
which  accompanied  often  by  false  doctrine  and  by  pre¬ 
varicating  morality,  has  excited  of  late  so  much  reasonable 
anxiety. 


1  Writing  at  a  later  date,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp  states  that  the 
Diocese  under  Bishop  De  Lancey  “happily  avoided  extremes”;  much  the 
same  opinion  was  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  author  from  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Byron-Curtiss  of  Utica,  January,  1956. 
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Psalter  and  Song 

Congregational  singing,  a  vested  choir,  and  the  use  of  an  organ 
have  become  so  common  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  these  forms  of 
worship  are  relatively  new  in  the  Church.  That  is  not  to  say  early 
Christians  did  not  sing  of  the  “Glad  Tidings”  and  since  many  were 
Hebrews  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  psalms  were  used  in 
their  services.  Pliny,  a  Roman  historian,  refers  to  Christian  singing 
“in  turn,”  that  is  antiphonally,  and  it  is  known  that  during  the 
Arian  controversy  both  parties  propagated  their  views  by  composing 
verses  and  setting  them  to  some  popular  tune.  Later,  the  medieval¬ 
ist  Prudentius  used  folk  music  for  hymns,  one  being  “Earth  has 
many  a  noble  city.”  Thus  hymns,  carols,  ballads,  and  psalms  became 
customary  in  the  services  of  medieval  cathedrals  and  monasteries.1 

Possibly  this  trend  may  have  influenced  the  parish  churches,  but 
there  is  little  evidence.  Life  on  a  medieval  manor  was  so  rough 
and  stinted  that  it  must  have  precluded  much  music  in  rural  Eng¬ 
land.  So  long  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  could  not  read  and 
since  there  was  no  printing  press  to  provide  copies  of  songs  and 
chants  for  the  few  who  could,  congregational  singing,  as  we  know 
it  today,  hardly  existed.  But  the  Renaissance  brought  the  printing 
press,  the  Church  was  restored  to  the  people  by  the  Reformation 
and,  with  these  ends  secured,  the  laity  wanted  and  were  encouraged 
to  take  an  active  part  in  prayer  and  song.  An  extension  of  metrical 
psalms  appeared  which  in  turn  led  to  the  printing  of  psalm  books. 
One  of  these,  The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms .  .  .with  apt  notes  to  sing 
them  withal,  later  called  the  Old  Version,  by  Thomas  Sternhold 
and  John  Hopkins  was  issued  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  an  edition  of  1562  and  in  keeping  with  Elizabeth  I’s 
Injunctions  seven  hymns  including  V eni  Creator  and  a  “Thanks¬ 
giving  after  Holy  Communion.”  Not  until  1696  did  a  rival  appear 
in  the  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  fitted  to  tunes  by 
Nahum  Tate  and  Nicholas  Brady.  Later  editions  added  chants, 
such  as  the  Te  Deum  and  Nunc  Dimittis,  and  hymns  like,  “While 
Shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  Night.”  Meanwhile  others  issued 
original  hymns  for  special  services.  The  trend  then  shifted  some¬ 
what;  during  the  eighteenth  century  composers  like  William 

1  See  W.  Douglas,  Church  Music  in  History  and  Practice  (New  York, 
1949). 
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Cowper,  Charles  Wesley,  and  Isaac  Watts  who  firmly  believed  in 
congregational  singing,  produced  various  collections  of  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs. 

Some  of  these  appeared  in  American  editions  and  were  widely 
used  in  the  Protestant  churches.  Members  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
however,  followed  the  Old  or  New  Versions  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  colonies  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Individual 
clergymen  and  laymen  most  certainly  knew  of  the  other  hymnals 
but  few  departed  from  the  metrical  psalms  and  hymns  the  Church 
had  favored  in  the  past.  Indicative  of  an  impending  change  was 
Andrew  Law’s,  Rudiments  of  Music  of  1793  which  among  other 
things  contained  plain  tunes  and  chants  and,  what  was  equally 
important,  there  were  rules  for  chanting.  Many  tune  books,  we 
are  told  in  Leonard  Ellinwood’s,  The  History  of  American  Church 
Music  (1953),  containing  chants,  were  issued  by  the  close  of  the 
century.  But  because  services  during  this  period  generally  were 
limited  to  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  the  chants  used  were  only 
applicable  to  these  devotions.  In  1800,  however,  there  was  printed 
at  Baltimore,  John  Cole’s,  Episcopalian  Harmony  with  musical 
settings  for  the  responses  to  the  Kyrie,  SanctuSj  and  Gloria  tibi. 

Meanwhile  the  popularity  of  the  Versions  continued.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  in  1789  General  Convention  faced  up  to  the  problem 
of  a  hymnal,  it  decided  to  issue  an  American  edition  of  Tate  and 
Brady  to  which  was  added  twenty-seven  hymns.  Later  in  1808  a 
revision  appeared  with  thirty  more  hymns.  These,  however,  were 
not  to  displace  the  psalms  which  by  rubric  were  to  be  “sung  at 
every  celebration  of  divine  service.’’  In  the  same  year,  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  published  its  own  hymnal  and  during  the  third 
decade  of  the  century  the  Rev.  William  A.  Muhlenberg  issued  a 
volume  of  psalms  and  hymns  “suitable  to  the  festivals  and  fasts 
and  various  occasions  of  the  Church.”  These  in  turn  stimulated 
an  enlarged  collection  by  General  Convention;  later  in  1833  con¬ 
vention  also  released  a  new  book,  commonly  known  as  the  “Prayer 
Book  Collection”  because  it  contained  the  Tate  and  Brady  Psalms, 
some  two  hundred  hymns,  and  the  Prayers  themselves.1 

The  1833  hymnal  remained  as  the  only  authorized  book  until 
1872.  It  has  been  described  by  Louis  F.  Benson,  author  of  the 
English  Hymnal,  as  being  “decidedly  evangelical  and  quite  color¬ 
less  in  Ecclesiastical  and  Sacramental  directions.”  Moreover,  it 

1  In  the  Beauchamp  Notes,  op.  cit.,  there  is  reference  to  the  singing  of 
responses  to  the  Commandments  in  1839. 
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largely  consisted  of  English  hymns  of  the  previous  century;  how¬ 
ever  as  Henry  W.  Foote,  in  his  Three  Centuries  of  American 
Hymnody  states  a  new  spirit  was  shown  by  the  inclusions  of  such 
well  known  hymns  as  “How  wondrous  and  great  are  Thy  Works,” 
“Shout  the  Glad  Tidings,”  and  “Softly  now  the  Light  of  Day,”  all 
composed  by  American  churchmen.  Additional  hymns  were  added 
from  time  to  time  that  reflected  the  influence  of  Heber’s,  Hymns 
(1827),  Keble’s,  Christian  Year  (1827),  and  Hymns ,  Ancient  and 
Modern  (1861),  of  the  Church  of  England.  An  American  edition 
of  the  last  was  released  in  1866  and  was  approved  for  use  in  some 
dioceses.  Nor  should  one  forget  the  impact  of  Bishop  Coxe  who, 
before  coming  to  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York,  had  written 
several  volumes  of  verses  and  hymns.  The  following  is  one  of  his 
best : 

Savior,  sprinkle  many  nations ; 

Fruitful,  let  Thy  sorrows  be; 

By  Thy  pains  and  consolations 
Draw  the  Gentiles  unto  Thee: 

Of  Thy  cross,  the  wondrous  story 
Be  it  to  the  nations  told ; 

Let  them  see  in  Thee  Thy  glory 
And  Thy  mercy  manifold. 

But  let  us  turn  from  verses  and  musical  scores  to  singing  itself 
as  it  developed  historically  in  Central  New  York.  Probably  the 
first  missionaries,  aided  by  a  few  willing  laymen,  managed  to  enrich 
devotions  by  singing  a  few  chants  and  psalms.  If  so,  the  burden  of 
leading  fell  upon  the  clerk — that  overworked  officer  of  the  early 
church — whose  voice  frequently  was  ill-equipped  for  the  assign¬ 
ment.  In  other  instances,  recourse  was  had  to  a  pitch  pipe  as  was 
true  of  St.  Peter’s,  Auburn,  in  1810.  At  an  earlier  date,  there  was 
a  “corister”  at  Harpursville,  an  office  held  by  Amos  H.  How  and 
Abel  Howe  at  Paris  Hill  in  1813.  Later,  Ralph  Head  and  Chan- 
cey  Cossitt  were  the  “coristers”  at  Paris  Hill — a  parish  that  in 
November,  1822,  voted  to  engage  a  “teacher  of  music.”  However 
effective  these  various  methods  may  have  been,  the  quality  of  tone 
and  the  volume  of  sound  was  not  conspicuous.  Nor  could  there 
have  been  much  improvement  when  in  1814  a  rubric,  requiring  the 
congregation  to  stand  while  singing,  was  adopted.  Church  singing, 
in  brief,  was  stinted  through  a  lack  of  musical  education.  Energetic 
pastors  tried  to  promote  the  latter  by  furnishing  leadership  through 
a  group  of  selected  adult  voices  placed  at  some  strategic  position 
in  the  church. 
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Others  relied  upon  an  organ  of  which  several  types,  of  foreign 
and  domestic  make,  were  in  use  in  America  during  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Clearly  these  were  the  pipe  or  reed 
organs,  the  latter  being  the  melodeans  and  harmoniums  one  reads 
about  at  the  time.  In  all  probability  few  if  any  of  these  were  used 
in  Central  New  York  until  after  1815  or  1820.  However,  the 
Utica  Observer ,  December  11,  1871,  quotes  the  Rev.  S.  Hanson 
Coxe,  then  pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  Utica,  as  saying  that  in  July, 
1811,  William  Whitely  &  Co.,  agreed  to  “rent  an  organ  with  three 
cylinders  of  fifteen  tunes  each”  to  the  parish  for  sixty-eight  dollars 
a  year  and  to  sell  it  at  any  time  for  six  hundred  dollars.  Probably 
this  may  have  been  a  “barrel”  organ  and  it  may  have  been  the  one 
the  parish  sold  in  1831  to  the  church  at  Sherburne.  The  following 
year  a  seventeen  stop  organ  was  bought  of  Corrie  and  Hubie  of 
Philadelphia,  which  may  have  been  used  until  1861  when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Messenger  of  January  18,  it  was  offered  for  sale.  It  was 
described  as  being  the  parish’s  “well  known  organ,”  ten  feet  wide, 
sixteen  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  deep. 

How  soon  St.  Peter’s,  Auburn,  had  an  organ  is  not  known 
though  St.  Paul’s,  Syracuse,  was  reported  as  raising  funds  for  an 
organ  in  1827.  Two  years  later,  St.  James’,  Skaneateles  and  St. 
Peter’s,  Bainbridge,  had  organs  while  St.  Paul’s,  Brownville,  found 
that  its  expenses  had  increased  through  the  purchase  of  an  organ. 
During  the  1830’s  the  number  of  parishes  having  organs  increased 
greatly.  St.  Stephen’s,  New  Hartford,  bought  one  in  the  summer 
of  1831  for  a  trifle  over  three  hundred  dollars,  a  sum  according  to 
several  authorities  within  the  low  price  range  then  being  asked  for 
organs  ;  some  parishes  in  the  country  paid  higher  amounts  even  as 
much  as  three  thousand  dollars.  Other  churches  having  organs  in 
that  decade  were  those  at  Harpursville,  Sackett’s  Harbor,  Perry- 
ville,  Aurora,  Moravia,  and  Owego.  Doubtless  there  were  more 
judging  by  the  references  to  choir  galleries  and  lofts.  During  the 
1840’s  the  popularity  of  the  organ  increased.  One  A.  Andrews  of 
Waterville,  for  example,  built  an  organ  valued  at  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars,  an  instrument  that  was  used  as  late  as  the  1880’s. 
Christ  Church,  Bridgewater,  had  an  organ  in  1841  as  did  St.  Paul’s, 
Syracuse,  in  1846.  St.  Thomas,  Hamilton,  acquired  one  the  same 
year  as  did  the  church  at  Clayville  the  following  year  at  a  price  of 
about  nine  hundred  dollars.  Many  parishes  reported  new  instru¬ 
ments  during  the  1850’s  such  as  Zion,  Rome,  and  the  same  is  true 
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of  the  years  immediately  before  the  founding  of  the  Diocese  of 
Central  New  York. 

As  organs  became  more  common  the  tendency  was  to  engage  an 
organist  who  soon  replaced  the  clerk  in  directing  the  singing.  In 
some  cases  the  office  of  organist  became  so  professional  in  nature  as 
to  create  administrative  and  financial  problems.  Was  the  organist 
or  pastor  to  have  the  final  word  about  the  choice  of  hymns  and 
chants  and  the  conduct  of  the  choir?  Then  again,  the  organist 
often  believed  he  deserved  a  larger  salary  and  that  he  should  select 
and  employ  paid  singers.  In  some  churches  the  presence  of  a  choir 
director  added  contention  and  discord.  As  an  illustration  of  how 
far  matters  might  go  one  is  reminded  of  the  friction  that  developed 
at  Grace  Church,  Utica,  between  the  rector  and  vestry.  Happily 
the  issue  was  solved  in  an  amicable  manner  and  the  rector’s  resig¬ 
nation  was  withdrawn.  These  and  other  unfortunate  occurrences 
were  known  to  Bishop  De  Lancey  and  led  him  in  1857  to  address 
a  pastoral  letter  entitled  “Parish  Duties.”  The  vestries  were  re¬ 
minded,  in  this  communication,  that  by  church  law  the  rector  had 
sole  and  entire  authority  over  all  music  and  the  choir.  “But  all 
know,”  he  added,  “that  owing  to  ignorance  in  some,  peculiarities 
in  others,  and  diversity  of  taste  in  all,  it  had  become  one  of  difficult 
management.”  Moreover,  “if  possessed  of  musical  taste  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  empowering  him  to  regulate  the  Choir,  the  Pastor  will  not 
object  to  the  aid  and  counsel  of  one  of  the  Vestry  in  this  duty.” 
Finally,  he  quoted  at  length  from  a  recent  statement  issued  by  the 
House  of  Bishops  as  follows: 

From  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  beloved  brethren,  we 
would  ask  your  serious  attention  to — the  share  which  the 
Organist  and  the  Choir  are  called  to  take  in  the  public  duty 
of  devotion.  In  the  ancient  Church  there  was  a  far  higher 
solemnity  attached  to  the  office  of  Chorister  than  we  behold 
in  our  day.  He  was  consecrated  to  his  task  by  a  sort  of  in¬ 
ferior  ordination,  and  if  he  was  found  to  act  unworthily,  he 
was  openly  degraded.  .  .Assuredly,  there  was  good  reason  in 
the  principle  of  this,  although  the  form  has  long  since  to  be 
found.  .  .For,  the  singers  in  the  public  congregation  should 
praise  God  in  their  hearts,  or  they  cannot  escape  the  sin  of 
taking  His  name  in  vain.  Their  work  is  professedly  a  part 
of  the  worship  prescribed ..  .We  cannot,  therefore,  regard 
it  as  anything  short  of  a  most  grevious  and  dangerous  incon¬ 
sistency,  when  the  house  of  prayer  is  desecrated  by  a  choice 
of  music  and  style  of  performance  which  are  rather  suited 
to  the  opera  than  the  Church — when  the  organist  and  the 
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choir  seem  to  be  intent  only  on  exciting  the  admiration  of 
the  audience  by  the  display  of  their  artistic  skill ;  and  the 
entertainment  of  the  concert-room  is  taken  as  a  substitute 
for  the  solemn  praises  of  that  Almighty  Being  ‘who  search- 
eth  the  hearts  and  trieth  the  reins  of  the  children  of  men.’ 

Much  of  the  unrest  occasioned  by  human  frailities  and  ambitions, 
referred  to  by  the  Bishop,  crept  into  the  vestry  minutes  and  parish 
registers.  In  July,  1860,  for  example,  the  vestry  of  Grace,  Utica, 
voted  that  while  a  good  choir  was  needed  there  should  be  as  “few 
hired  singers”  as  possible  and  that  compensation  should  be  moderate. 
Voluntary  singers  should  be  encouraged.  Moreover,  “it  is  no  less 
desirable  that  the  chants  and  tunes  should  be  for  the  most  part 
simple  and  familiar.  .  .that  music  should  be  not  so  much  a  profes¬ 
sional  performance  as  a  part  of  the  Public  Worship  of  the  Church.” 
Again,  a  writer  in  the  Messenger ,  January  10,  1867,  spoke  most 
enthusiastically  of  the  Christmas  music  at  Homer.  There  was  no 
attempt  “at  that  species  of  drawling  known  as  intoning  which  the 
writer  regards  as  a  custom  more  honorable  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.”1  In  part  the  tensions  involved  in  the  controversy  over 
concert-room  music  stemmed  from  human  divergencies  and  tastes. 
One  should  not  forget,  however,  that  clergymen  sympathetic  to 
high  churchmanship  were  prone  to  encourage  more  elaborate  music 
and  to  tolerate  a  degree  of  professionalism  that  irked  many.  Final¬ 
ly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  those  parishes  possessed  of  means 
found  it  easier  to  promote  the  choir  at  the  expense  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  That  some  churches  over  indulged  themselves  is  quite  appar¬ 
ent.  But  to  set  a  point  beyond  which  moderation  became  luxury, 
no  one,  not  even  the  Bishop,  was  ready  to  state.  Probably  there 
were  but  few  parishes  prior  to  1868  who  found  themselves  embar¬ 
rassed  with  musical  costs  of  any  size.  Most  parishes  depended  upon 
local  talent  and  had  no  “hired”  organists,  directors,  or  choir.  In 
many  places  “an  organ  blower”  received  as  much  as  ten  dollars  a 
year ;  in  others,  an  organist  might  earn  a  hundred  dollars.  And  the 
largest  single  figure  that  has  been  found  was  a  thousand  dollars 
which  included  expenses  for  organ  music,  hymnals,  hired  vocalists, 
and  an  organist. 

In  the  early  years  now  under  review  most  of  the  organs  were  in 
galleries  or  lofts  at  the  rear  of  the  church  and  it  was  here  the  choir 

1  The  litany  was  sung  by  the  rector  at  St.  Paul’s,  Syracuse,  at  an  after¬ 
noon  service  for  children,  who  also  sang  the  versicals  and  prayers  at  an 
evening  service  at  Rochester;  see  Messenger,  April  25,  1867  and  March 
12,  1868. 
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was  placed.  Generally  the  latter  consisted  of  quartets — single  or 
double — composed  of  men  and  women  who  took  their  seats  in  the 
loft  by  means  of  a  stairway  that  led  from  a  vestibule  below.  There 
were  no  processionals  or  recessionals.  Judging  from  available  sources 
there  was  much  to  commend  this  practice  and  arrangement.  Both 
the  choir  and  organist  were  concealed  from  the  congregation  except 
in  churches  having  side  galleries  or  front  pews  in  the  nave  that 
faced  toward  the  center  aisle.  There  was  little,  therefore,  to  dis¬ 
tract  the  worshipper  by  the  waving  arms  of  a  director  or  the  smiles 
and  whispers  of  the  choir.  Again,  antiphonal  singing  by  the  choir  in 
the  gallery  and  the  rector  and  congregation  below  must  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  pleasing  effect.  At  the  same  time,  communication  between 
the  pastor  and  the  organist  sometimes  went  awry.  For  example, 
at  Trinity,  Utica,  while  candidates  for  baptism  approached  the 
font  the  organist  became  bewildered  and  with  a  nod  to  the  choir 
the  chanting  started.  Dr.  Proal,  we  are  told,  waved  his  Prayer 
Book  in  wide  circles,  but  the  choir  and  organ  continued.  Where¬ 
upon,  “in  that  splendid  voice,”  he  cried  out  above  the  sound  of 
organ  and  choir,  “Stop  that  Chant!” 

Circumstances  like  this  and  the  understandable  desire  of  an 
organist  and  choir  to  be  seen  as  well  as  to  be  heard  led  to  no  end 
of  debate  over  the  removal  of  choir  and  organ  from  the  loft.  More¬ 
over,  as  the  impact  of  the  Oxford  Movement  penetrated  Central 
New  York  there  were  some  who  approved  moving  choir  and  organ 
on  ritualistic  grounds.  Although  the  new  arrangement  gradually 
appeared  in  a  few  of  the  older  churches  and  more  often  in  the 
recently  erected  edifices,  the  bulk  of  the  parishes  retained  the  choir 
galleries.  And  in  the  case  of  a  new  church  at  Lowville,  in  1864, 
the  choir  and  organ  were  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  church  slightly 
raised  from  the  floor  of  the  nave — a  location  it  retains  today. 

During  these  years  the  Messenger  devoted  considerable  space 
not  only  as  to  where  the  choir  should  be  but  also  their  conduct  and 
quality.  In  June,  1864,  for  example,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
consecration  of  St.  George’s,  Utica,  the  choir  was  in  the  loft,  while 
others  from  other  parishes  in  the  city,  were  in  the  chancel  and  the 
nave.  Two  years  later  at  a  Diocesan  Convention  at  St.  Paul’s, 
Syracuse,  a  choir  composed  of  the  clergy  was  stationed  near  the 
Chancel  chanted  antiphonally  with  a  choir  in  the  organ  loft  at  the 
rear  of  the  building.  Again  at  Waterloo,  in  1867,  “The  chanting 
in  the  cathedral  style,  done  by  two  choirs,  one  a  choir  of  adults  in 
the  organ  chamber,  right  behind  the  chancel,  and  the  other  com- 
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posed  of  children  placed  in  the  chancel,”  was  said  to  have  been 
splendidly  rendered.  The  latter  illustration  suggests  not  only  the 
removal  of  the  organ  and  choir  but  also  the  use  of  a  children’s 
choir.  One  also  notes  references  supporting  a  choir  of  boys  and 
men  or  of  boys  and  girls  as  the  best  way  of  eliminating  the  old 
quartets  with  their  “Scrannel  pipes.”  Again,  as  proof  of  conflicting 
attitudes,  a  subscriber  pleads:  “Oh,  do  not  take  the  people’s  part 
and  give  it  to  all  the  musicians.  God  has  withheld  the  gift  of  song 
from  some.  Must  they  always  be  silent  and  only  say  Amen?”  The 
next  year  one  reads  of  a  splendid  service  at  Zion,  Rome,  spoiled  by 
the  “choir  adjoining  the  Chancel”  turning  and  facing  the  congre¬ 
gation  as  the  “people  were  receiving  the  praises  of  the  Almighty.” 

The  appearance  of  choirs  in  the  nave  or  chancel  led  to  the  use 
of  vestments.  Instances  of  the  latter  occurred  in  the  eighteenth 
century  at  St.  Michael’s,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  the  1830’s 
St.  Thomas’  Hall,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  also  had  a  vested  boys 
choir  and  Ellinwood’s,  History  of  American  Church  Music ,  has  an 
illustration  showing  vested  choir  boys  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston,  about  1856.  The  surplices  worn  by  these  singers  reached 
almost  to  the  floor ;  as  did  the  sleeves  which  were  quite  full.  The 
neck  line  was  very  high  leaving  only  a  small  space  for  the  black 
cassock  to  peek  through.  A  collar  of  some  type  was  worn  as  well 
as  a  bow  tie  with  extended  ends  downward.  Each  boy  carried  a 
hymnal.  Four  years  later,  a  vested  boys  choir  appeared  at  Trinity, 
New  York. 

No  reference  has  been  found  to  a  boy  choir  in  Central  New 
York  before  1868  though  vested  adult  choirs  are  to  be  found  in 
some  parishes.  Stout  opposition,  however,  continued  to  this  prac¬ 
tice.  Writing  as  late  as  June,  1885,  to  the  Rev.  Herbert  Codding- 
ton  of  Grace  Church,  Syracuse,  Mr.  H.  S.  Stebbins  stated:  “I  am 
told  you  have  a  mixed  vested  choir.  .  .Will  you  kindly  furnish  me 
such  hints  in  regards  to  vestments  and  the  procuring  of  same  as 
you  think  would  be  valuable  to  us  here,  now  as  we  are  about  to 
embark  upon  such  a  project.”  Mr.  Stebbins  expressed  a  preference 
for  the  style  he  had  seen  at  the  recent  Elmira  Convention  where 
cassock  and  cotta  were  worn  by  the  men  and  dark  gowns  with  deep 
cuffs,  collars,  and  caps  by  the  ladies.  And  it  was  not  until  Christ¬ 
mas,  1900,  that  a  vested  choir  appeared  at  Grace  Church,  Water- 
ville. 
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Earlier  in  this  study  reference  was  made  to  the  advent  of  the 
Church  into  Central  New  York.  It  was  an  effort  that  tried  mens 
souls  and  called  for  courage  and  much  daring.  The  planting  of  a 
mission  involved  labor  and  privation  that  was  most  exacting  on 
devoted  laymen  and  dedicated  clergy.  To  bring  the  Gospel  to  the 
former,  “Messengers”  forded  streams,  followed  the  beaten  paths  of 
Algonquin  and  Iroquois  through  forests  that  have  long  since  disap¬ 
peared,  and  bedded  themselves  at  times  in  the  open.  Evidence  of 
their  joys  and  sorrows  is  abundant.  For  example,  in  February, 
1805,  Davenport  Phelps  wrote  to  his  friend,  Bishop  Moore,  telling 
how  “sickness  in  my  family  and  the  death  of  one  of  the  little  sons” 
had  prevented  a  visit  to  Manlius  the  previous  summer.  Later,  a 
“fever,”  the  awesome  curse  of  pioneer  life,  rendered  him  helpless 
for  a  time.  More  bothersome,  however,  was  the  utter  loneliness 
and  silence  that  surrounded  him.  Especially  dull  were  these  days 
when  he  heard  nothing  from  the  outside  world.  Small  wonder  he 
felt  constrained  to  write:  “not  a  syllable  from  either  the  Bishop  or 
any  of  my  brethren  the  clergy  for  more  than  a  year  past.” 

Nor  had  conditions  become  more  downy  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later.  “The  Rev.  John  McCarthy,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Os¬ 
wego,”  so  runs  the  Register  of  Trinity,  Constantia, 

. .  .frequently  followed  the  trail  over  the  old  corduroy 
roads  on  horseback  to  the  home  of  Nicholas  Roosevelt  at 
Central  Square.  .  .where  he  frequently  remained  over  night. 
The  following  morning. .  .they  would  drive  to  Constantia, 
hitching  their  saddle  horses.  .  .The  good  doctor  carried  his 
preaching  gown  and  his  surplice  (on  Communion  Sunday 
only)  together  with  his  sermon,  Bible,  and  Prayer  Book. 

It  was  all  of  thirty  miles  from  Oswego  to  Central  Square  in  those 
days  with  ten  more  before  reaching  Constantia.  Similar  conditions 
prevailed  elsewhere  for  a  long  time.  Witness  the  item  of  the  Rev. 
George  Engle  of  Baldwinsville  who  in  1841  traveled  each  Sunday 
to  Granby  and  Martville  for  a  total  of  twenty-four  miles.  “I  have 
traveled,”  he  reported,  “during  the  year,  2,775  miles,  officiated  140 
times,  administered  the  Lord’s  Supper  8  times,  baptised  3  persons, 
married  1  [couple],  instructed  Bible  classes  18  times,  organized  1 
parish,  and  laid  the  corner  stone  of  three  churches.” 
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These  visitations,  truly  apostolic  in  their  nature,  entailed  few 
of  the  comforts  experienced  today.  Nor  was  the  labor  lessened  by 
the  absence  of  a  church  for  worship,  a  condition  that  confronted 
each  missionary  as  he  arrived  at  a  new  community.  In  1803,  Phelps 
held  services  at  General  Earll’s  “Red  House”  in  Skaneateles ;  three 
years  later  he  used  the  “new  court  house”  at  Onondaga  Hill.  In 
other  places  and  at  other  times  the  clergy  found  the  public  school 
house  or  a  Masonic  Lodge  suitable  for  devotions.  Again  the  meet¬ 
ing  houses  of  other  faiths  were  acceptable.  During  their  first  year, 
to  illustrate  the  people  of  Trinity,  Utica,  shared  a  home  with  the 
Presbyterians,  and  some  thirty  years  later  the  Rev.  Seth  Beardsley 
officiated  twice  at  the  Roman  Church  in  Salina.  Military  halls, 
banks,  and  theatres  were  used,  while  at  Clayville  in  1848  a  service 
was  held  in  the  open  air.  But  a  mission  once  established  stimulated 
its  members  to  move  a  little  of  heaven  and  much  of  earth  to  erect 
an  edifice  of  their  own. 

Precisely  when  the  first  church  building  was  constructed  is  not 
known.  William  Berrian,  in  his  Historical  Sketch  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  mentions  a  gift  from  that  parish  for  a  church 
at  Constantia  in  1797.  But  nothing,  it  appears,  came  out  of  this 
effort.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  congregation  at  Paris  Hill 
bought  a  building  in  1799  that  satisfied  their  needs  until  1819 
when  a  church  was  erected  that  stands  in  part  to  this  day.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  1803,  Trinity,  Utica,  erected  a  modest  edifice  costing 
about  four  thousand  dollars.  Three  years  later,  St.  Peter’s,  Auburn, 
raised  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  a  building  that  probably  was  not 
finished  until  January,  1811.  The  following  year  in  December,  a 
wooden  church  “as  large  and  elegant  as  any  in  this  part  of  the 
country”  was  built  at  Manlius  for  five  thousand  dollars.  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  New  Berlin,  was  erected  in  1814;  St.  Paul’s,  Oxford,  in 
1815;  St.  Peter’s,  Oneida  Castle,  in  1816  (?)  ;  and  Christ,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  in  1817  or  1818.  During  the  next  two  decades  edifices 
were  erected  at  Holland  Patent,  Waterloo,  New  Hartford,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Skaneateles,  Oswego,  Bainbridge,  Moravia,  Rome,  Marcellus, 
Brownville,  Harpursville,  Ithaca,  Pompey,  Constantia,  Perryville, 
Sherburne,  Watertown,  Seneca  Falls,  Sackett’s  Harbor,  Geddes, 
Norwich,  Greene,  Fulton,  Owego,  Homer,  Fayetteville,  Utica, 
Jamesville,  Constableville,  Turin,  Pierrepont  Manor,  Jordan,  and 
Mt.  Upton. 

Most  of  these  churches  were  made  possible  by  the  subscriptions 
and  collections  of  their  own  people.  Others  assisted  through  gifts 
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of  land,  building  materials,  or  manual  services,  and  in  a  number  of 
instances  funds  were  had  from  the  sale  or  rent  of  pews.  At  Steph¬ 
en’s,  New  Hartford,  for  example,  Judge  Sanger  gave  fourteen 
hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of 
land.  Nearby  at  Paris  Hill  much  of  the  original  cost  was  met  by 
subscriptions ;  this  was  true  at  St.  Luke’s,  Harpursville,  while  at 
Pompey,  the  Rev.  James  Selkrig  gave  his  own  labor  and  skill  for  a 
church.  Probably  most  of  the  expense  at  Geddes  came  from  the 
sale  of  pews.  In  some  instances  timely  financial  aid  from  Trinity, 
New  York,  was  of  great  help  as  at  Oswego,  Sherburne,  and  Big 
Flats.  Then  special  collections  from  sister  parishes  in  the  diocese 
aided  the  cause. 

None  of  these  early  churches  were  what  might  be  called  large 
buildings.  At  Manlius  and  Sackett’s  Harbor  the  edifices  were  forty 
by  sixty  feet,  others  such  as  those  at  Oxford  and  Syracuse  were 
roughly  forty  by  fifty;  a  larger  example  fifty-six  by  seventy-four 
was  at  Oswego.  The  church  at  Paris  Hill  was  fifty  by  thirty-six 
while  others  at  Geddes,  Oxford,  Liverpool,  and  Sherburne  ranged 
from  thirty  to  forty-five.  The  Chapel  at  Constableville,  small  to 
this  day,  must  have  been  the  smallest  at  that  time.  In  general  the 
smaller  the  structure  the  smaller  the  parish.  It  is  stated  that  the 
edifice  at  Holland  Patent  cost  about  $620.  Harpursville  cost  less 
than  two  thousand,  Paris  Hill  twenty-seven  hundred,  Sherburne, 
twenty-five  hundred,  Liverpool  two  thousand  and  fifty  dollars.  In 
contrast  Trinity,  Utica,  cost  four  thousand,  Christ,  Oswego,  below 
five  thousand,  and  St.  John’s,  Big  Flats,  is  reported  to  have  cost 
six  thousand  dollars. 

In  most  instances  these  churches,  regardless  of  size  or  cost, 
reflected  a  neoclassical  style  of  architecture  reminiscent  of  the  New 
England  Meeting  House,  or  as  it  was  also  described  the  “plain 
puritan  style  of  the  period.”  The  edifices  at  Sackett’s  Harbor  and 
Oriskany  fall  into  this  category  as  do  those  at  Utica,  Auburn,  Paris 
Hill,  Holland  Patent,  and  Constableville.  All  of  these  had  indi¬ 
vidual  features  and  characteristics  dependent  in  part  upon  the 
whim  or  attitude  of  the  designer.  In  the  case  of  Paris  Hill  there  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  supporting  the  idea  that  plans  and 
drawings  were  furnished  by  Trinity,  New  York.  While  others 
may  have  been  so  favored  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  churches 
referred  to  were  built  by  a  local  contractor  or  even  a  carpenter. 
Finally,  it  may  be  noted  as  indicative  of  the  advent  of  a  new  style 
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— the  Gothic  Revival — references  appear  as  to  “Gothic  windows” 
or  the  pointed  style. 

Bishop  De  Lancey  demonstrated  considerable  interest  and  some 
concern  about  the  construction  and  financing  of  these  buildings. 
No  doubt  this  stemmed  from  the  apparent  weakness  of  parishes 
without  edifices  as  well  as  from  the  current  practice  of  sending 
the  local  pastor  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  in  search  of  funds. 
The  latter  led  to  the  pastor  being  absent  from  his  charge,  when 
over  extended,  brought  unfortunate  consequences  upon  parish  life. 
Nor  was  that  the  only  defect  in  this  procedure.  At  times  the  solic¬ 
iting  clergyman  returned  crestfallen  because  of  the  abuse,  rebuffs, 
and  even  insults  that  he  had  met  while  on  his  begging  mission.  If 
the  latter  was  necessary  the  Bishop  strongly  urged  the  use  of  lay¬ 
men.  Meanwhile  Convention  went  on  record  as  recommending  the 
gathering  of  plans  and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  churches  “suit¬ 
able  to  the  wants  of  the  smaller  parishes.”  To  what  extent  these 
forces  influenced  church  building  during  the  next  twenty  years  is 
not  known  though  it  is  established  that  many  edifices  were  erected. 
In  this  respect  it  should  be  noted  that  Richard  Upjohn  publishing 
in  1852  a  small  book  entitled  Rural  Architecture ,  which  selling  for 
the  price  of  five  dollars  provided  plans  which  a  local  contractor 
could  easily  follow.  A  church,  for  example,  seating  around  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  persons,  with  a  lateral  tower,  nave,  chancel,  and 
robing  room  might  be  erected  for  three  thousand  dollars.  The  style 
was  early  English  with  plain  lancets  in  the  nave  and  triple  in  the 
chancel.  The  tower  had  a  belfry  crowned  by  a  broach  spire  and 
was  shingled.  A  simple  pitched  roof  over  both  nave  and  chancel 
was  supported  by  arched  trusses.  The  inside  walls  were  plastered 
and  the  exterior  was  covered  with  boards  and  batten.  In  contrast, 
a  chapel,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  nine  hundred  dollars,  could 
be  erected  on  a  smaller  and  less  pretentious  basis.  Its  total  size 
would  be  about  the  same  as  the  size  of  the  nave  of  a  church ;  there 
being  no  chancel,  robing  room,  porch,  or  tower.  Although  not  re¬ 
sembling  a  meeting  house,  Upjohn  believed  that  the  altar  had  lost 
its  sanctity  when  placed  in  the  same  room  as  the  congregation. 

Because  of  the  attention  given  by  students  of  architecture  to 
Upjohn  as  the  great  exponent  of  the  Gothic  Revival  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  indicate  by  name  the  churches  in  Central  New  York  that 
may  be  traced  to  him.  They  are  as  follows:  Christ,  Binghamton 
( 1 855 ) ,  Zion,  Windsor  ( 1 863 ) ,  St.  Andrew’s,  New  Berlin  ( 1 848 ) , 
St.  James’,  Theresa  (1850),  Trinity,  Watertown  (1851),  St. 
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Thomas,  Hamilton  (1847),  St.  John’s,  Oneida  (1858),  Zion, 
Rome  (1850),  Grace,  Utica  (1860),  St.  George’s,  Utica  (1863), 
Christ,  Oswego  ( 1857) ,  St.  James’,  Pulaski  (1849),  and  St.  Peter’s, 
Cazenovia  (1848). 

Other  churches,  built  along  Gothic  lines  between  1840  and  1868, 
may  have  been  inspired  by  Upjohn’s  models  or  by  other  architects 
such  as  Henry  Dudley.  The  latter,  a  prominent  architect  of  New 
York  City,  designed  St.  Peter’s,  Auburn  (1868),  Trinity,  Elmira 
(1858),  St.  James’,  Clinton  (1863),  Calvary,  Utica  (plans  drawn 
in  1856),  and  St.  Paul’s,  Waterloo  (1864).  Among  other  churches 
St.  John’s,  Ithaca  (1860)  was  built  by  Peter  Apgar ;  Grace,  Bald- 
winsville  (1860)  by  plans  drawn  by  Captain  I.  T.  Minard,  a  local 
vestryman;  Christ,  Jordan  (1863)  by  H.  N.  White,  architect;  St. 
James’,  Syracuse  (1851)  by  Frank  Wells,  a  student  of  Upjohn; 
St.  Paul’s,  Syracuse  (1842)  by  Daniel  Ellis;  St.  Mark’s,  Clark 
Mills  (1864)  by  plans  submitted  by  the  Rev.  R.  Whittingham  once 
rector  at  New  Berlin;  Grace,  Waterville  (1854)  was  designed  by 
Thomas  S.  Jackson  of  New  York  City ;  Emmanuel,  Adams  ( 1849) , 
by  Frank  Wills;  Grace,  Elmira  (1865),  by  E.  T.  Potter  of  New 
York;  and  St.  Ann’s,  Afton  (1860),  which  was  designed  by  Henry 
M.  Congdon,  also  of  New  York. 

Meamvhile  many  parishes  had  provided  their  pastors  with  rec¬ 
tories.  At  first,  especially  during  the  1820’s  and  1830’s,  mission¬ 
aries  and  rectors  probably,  except  for  a  few  cases,  either  shifted  for 
themselves  or  lodged  in  the  home  of  a  parishioner  or  friend.  When 
De  Lancey  came  to  Western  New  York  in  1838  he  was  touched 
to  the  quick  by  the  lack  of  residences  for  the  clergy  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  How,  he  asked  Convention,  could  the  parishes  expect  to 
retain  their  ministers  for  any  length  of  time  without  a  rectory? 
Every  church  should  have  one ;  those  in  the  rural  areas  should  also 
provide  a  few  acres  of  land.  The  response  was  not  encouraging  and 
in  1847  he  told  Convention  that  while  some  rectories  had  been 
erected  there  wTere  only  about  thirty  in  the  entire  diocese.  How 
many  of  these  were  in  Central  New  York  is  not  certain.  Paris 
Hill,  in  1824,  had  a  parsonage  and  a  “glebe”  of  five  acres.  Two 
years  later,  Trinity,  Utica,  reported  that  a  rectory  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  St.  Peter’s,  Auburn,  erected  a  home  for  its  minister  in  1828 
which  is  still  in  use.  The  Journal ,  1829,  implies  rectories  at  New 
Berlin  and  Sherburne  and  in  the  following  decade  homes  appear  at 
Pierrepont  Manor,  New  Hartford,  Holland  Patent,  and  Skan- 
eateles.  No  doubt  a  careful  search  of  parish  records  and  local  news- 
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papers  would  reveal  additional  information. 

In  1842  at  Catherine  a  “neat”  parsonage  was  purchased  for 
$500  while  one  at  Greene  cost  half  that  amount,  the  lot  being  a 
gift.  New  Berlin  reported  a  new  rectory  the  next  year,  valued  at 
$1200 ;  Oxford  bought  one  in  1845  while  in  1846  money  was  raised 
to  erect  a  new  parsonage  at  Paris  Hill.  In  the  same  year  the 
women  at  Owego  raised  $500  for  a  home ;  at  Ithaca  a  house  and 
lot  was  acquired,  thanks  largely  to  Alanson  Douglass  of  Troy,  for 
$2,000.  Richard  Upjohn  drafted  plans  in  1850  for  a  parsonage  at 
Elmira  and  in  the  following  year  nearly  eight  hundred  dollars  was 
raised  for  a  home  at  Harpursville.  Syracuse  received  a  home  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Warren  and  Jefferson  in  May,  1853,  from 
Horace  White.  Waterville  probably  built  its  rectory  (still  in  use 
in  1883)  in  1854;  three  years  later  rectories  were  reported  at  Low- 
ville  and  Norwich.  During  the  1860’s  a  large  number  of  clerical 
homes  were  erected  and  some  of  the  older  ones  were  remodeled 
and  brought  up  to  date. 

The  following  table  taken  from  the  Journal  of  1866  provides 
a  good  picture  of  the  over-all  financial  structure  of  Central  New 
York.  Comparable  data  for  the  next  two  years  is  not  given  and 
such  as  is  carries  a  different  arrangement  and  headings.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  totals  for  1866  do  not  include 
the  new  buildings  and  improvements  mentioned  in  the  various 
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Total 

Missions 

pate 

Total 

Oneida 

$  17,700.00  $ 

26,864.13  $ 

450.19  $ 

208.66  $ 

2,676.30 

Jefferson 

5,888.38 

9,596.71 

296.22 

121.71 

856.75 

Lewis 

1,412.02 

2,064.62 

25.26 

2.00 

67.77 

Madison 

2,654.32 

7,312.00 

94.30 

25.13 

158.92 

Chenango 

7,776.65 

12,761.96 

416.24 

236.60 

1,586.68 

Onondaga 

12,417.74 

16,151.72 

493.97 

157.44 

2,114.98 

Oswego 

4,460.02 

6,805.54 

101.39 

94.24 

309.43 

Cortland 

990.14 

1,121.36 

21.16 

10.50 

55.48 

Broome 

3,223.82 

4,027.52 

95.62 

79.21 

510.20 

Cayuga 

5,027.34 

6,886.16 

111.60 

67.07 

530.33 

Tompkins 

2,026.32 

5,644.94 

72.24 

15.22 

396.41 

Tioga 

2,916.10 

3,871.57 

81.31 

25.49 

240.77 

Seneca 

3,792.69 

4,602.27 

146.83 

98.10 

386.25 

Chemung 

5,562.00 

15,661.23 

50.82 

39.48 

1,113.59 

Total 

$  75,947.54  $123,371.69  $ 

2,457.85  $ 

1,180.85  $  11.004.23 
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ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH,  PARIS  HILL 
As  erected  in  1818 


THE  SECOND  S.  PETER’S  CHURCH,  AUBURN 

Consecrated  1833 
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TRINITY  CHURCH,  PARISH  HOUSE  AND  RECTORY 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Diocese  of  Central  New  York 
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ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH,  SYRACUSE 
About  1860 
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OFFERINGS 

General 

Total 

Grand  Total 

Oneida 

$  923.49 

$  30,463.92 

Jefferson 

206.50 

10,659.96 

Lewis 

25.51 

2,157.90 

Madison 

42.31 

7,513.23 

Chenango 

1,571.28 

15,919.92 

Onondaga 

655.46 

18,922.16 

Oswego 

168.84 

7,283.81 

Cortland 

30.50 

1,207.70 

Broome 

192.92 

4,730.64 

Cayuga 

264.36 

7,680.85 

Tompkins 

243.28 

6,284.63 

Tioga 

212.25 

4,324.07 

Seneca 

216.05 

5,204.07 

Chemung 

409.80 

17,184.61 

Total 

$  5,162.55 

$139,538.07 

VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY 


Schools  and 


Churches 

Rectories 

Endowments 

Total 

Oneida 

$207,300.00 

$  24,450.00 

$  96,250.00 

$328,000.00 

Jefferson 

43,200.00 

9,500.00 

1,100.00 

53,800.00 

Lewis 

18,000.00 

3,500.00 

21,500.00 

Madison 

20,694.00 

2,000.00 

1,809.00 

24,494.00 

Chenango 

52,500.00 

10,300.00 

2,850.00 

65,650.00 

Onondaga 

74,180.00 

16,450.00 

1,460.00 

91,090.00 

Oswego 

77,050.00 

8,400.00 

2,000.00 

87,450.00 

Cortland 

8,000.00 

350.00 

8,350.00 

Broome 

31,500.00 

1,200.00 

1,500.00 

34,200.00 

Cayuga 

30,775.00 

10,000.00 

40,775.00 

Tompkins 

23,840.00 

3,800.00 

360.00 

28,000.00 

Tioga 

19,700.00 

1,200.00 

20,900.00 

Seneca 

35,000.00 

5,000.00 

40,000.00 

Chemung 

32,347.00 

2,500.00 

34,747.00 

Total 

$673,986.00 

$  98,300.00 

$107,670.00 

$879,956.00 

parochial  reports  for  1867  and  1868.  Were  the  latter  more  even 
in  quality  and  complete  they  might  be  tabulated  and  used. 

Among  the  parishes  whose  churches  ranged  in  value  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  considered  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  for  that  age,  were  Christ,  Binghamton,  St.  Peter’s, 
Auburn,  Grace,  Elmira,  St.  Paul’s,  Oxford,  Trinity,  Watertown, 
St.  Paul’s,  Waterloo,  Trinity,  Lowville,  and  St.  John’s,  Ithaca. 
Those  in  excess  were  Trinity,  Elmira  ($30,000),  St.  James’,  Syr¬ 
acuse  ($31,000),  Christ,  Oswego  ($35,000),  St.  Paul’s,  Syracuse 
($45,000),  Evangelists,  Oswego  ($45,500),  and  Grace,  Utica 
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($100,000).  Probably  the  evaluation  in  all  instances  included  the 
church  lot  and  furnishings,  organ,  bell,  communion  plate  and  in  a 
few  cases  a  cemetery.  Precisely  what  was  covered  by  “salaries  and 
expenses”  is  not  clear  though  the  former  must  have  been  the  larger 
and  embraced  not  only  the  pastor’s  stipend  but  payments  to  a  sex¬ 
ton  and,  if  the  parish  could  afford  it,  an  organist  and  choir  director. 

Early  in  the  annals  of  Central  New  York,  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  minister  was  a  missioner  and  received  an  annual 
salary  of  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  year.  As  noted 
in  a  previous  chapter  this  amount  remained  largely  unaltered 
throughout  the  years  preceding  the  founding  of  the  diocese.  This 
sum  might  or  might  not  be  increased  by  a  parsonage,  pasturage  for 
a  cow,  a  garden,  fire  wood,  and  occasional  donations.  At  best  there 
was  ample  room  for  improvement  particularly  if  the  pastor  were 
married  and  had  a  family.  A  notable  illustration  of  the  latter  was 
the  Rev.  Davenport  Phelps  who  in  the  spring  of  1806  reminded 
Bishop  Hobart  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  support  himself 
and  family,  to  say  nothing  about  the  costs  involved  in  visiting  all 
the  stations  within  his  authority,  upon  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  hundred  dollars.  Especially  hard  was  it  when  his  payments 
from  the  Missionary  Fund  did  not  arrive  on  time.  If  only  the  total 
income  were  doubled  conditions  would  be  tolerable,  but  might  it 
not  be  arranged  for  him  to  receive  his  stipend  in  advance?  That  his 
request  was  reasonable  should  not  be  questioned.  William  B.  Lacey, 
who  once  served  Binghamton,  estimated  in  1817  that  the  parish 
might  provide  as  much  as  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  in  cash  and 
kind  for  a  missionary. 

Although  the  stipend  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
remained  unchanged,  a  study  of  records  preserved  at  the  diocesan 
house,  Buffalo,  shows  that  adjustments  were  made.  Often  a  mis¬ 
sionary  had  more  than  one  station  and  thus,  in  some  instances, 
received  additional  support.  Again,  as  the  fortunes  of  a  mission 
permitted  greater  local  assistance  the  missionary  stipend  was  re¬ 
duced.  In  a  few  cases  stations  were  maintained  by  some  self  sup¬ 
porting  parish.  In  the  fall  of  1858,  for  example,  Trinity  Church, 
Watertown,  assumed  the  expense  of  a  missionary  to  Sterlingville, 
Champion,  and  Carthage.  The  fruit  of  this  effort  is  revealed  in  a 
report  made  in  1865: 

At  Cathage  $600  has  been  subscribed,  and  at  Champion 

$200,  for  the  support  of  a  Missionary,  which,  with  the 

stipend  would  make  a  salary  of  $925 . .  .  Missionary  services 
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were  commenced  in  1858 ...  During  this  time  less  than 
$300  per  year  was  raised  by  the  parishes,  the  balance  to  sup¬ 
port  a  Missionary,  was  given  by  the  members  of  Trinity 
Church,  Watertown,  the  Rector  and  the  Missionary  each 
giving  liberally  for  this  purpose. 

A  church  able  to  pledge  such  an  amount  in  cash  and  kind  or 
both  might  assume  that  it  could  maintain  a  resident  rector.  This 
seems  to  have  been  true  of  Christ  Church,  Binghamton,  where  in 
1818  the  Rev.  James  Keeler  was  so  installed.  Meanwhile  Lacey 
had  visited  Ithaca  where  in  the  spring  of  1822  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Phinney  became  rector.  The  salaries  paid  him  and  his  successors 
during  the  1820’s  ranged  roughly  between  three  and  five  hundred 
dollars.  At  Christ,  Sherburne,  in  1836  and  1837  its  rector  re¬ 
ceived  a  smaller  amount,  namely  $187.50  a  year  which  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  parsonage.  St.  Paul’s,  Paris  Hill,  which  did  not 
become  an  independent  parish  until  late  in  the  1840’s,  provided  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  plus  a  glebe  and  wood  lot  in  1828.  Seven 
years  later  the  amount  stood  at  three  hundred  and  eighty-five 
dollars.  Thereafter  the  salary  fluctuated  in  accordance  with  local 
prosperity.  At  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  the  salary  rose  from  $375  in 
1839  to  $500  by  1868.  Even  after  a  rector  was  installed  the 
amount  remained  low;  the  Rev.  William  Alger  being  paid  but 
$426.71  in  1861  plus  a  home  and  probably  other  prerequisites. 
However,  this  was  only  slightly  better  than  what  Harpursville  pro¬ 
vided  in  1848,  namely,  three  hundred  dollars,  a  parsonage,  pasture 
lot,  and  twenty  cords  of  wood.  Emannuel  Church,  Norwich,  gave 
its  pastor  four  hundred  dollars  in  1836.  “Even  the  small  sum,’’  so 
the  Rev.  L.  S.  Charters  relates  in  his  History  of  Emannuel  Parish, 

.  .  .appeared  as  a  considerable  contract  to  a  small  con¬ 
gregation,  especially  since  they  had  just  strained  their  re¬ 
sources  to  build  a  $4,000  church.  So  they  found  it  difficult 
to  pay  the  rector’s  salary.  Subscriptions  were  not  promptly 
paid.  The  vestry,  therefore,  authorized  their  pastor  to  take 
notes  from  the  defaulting  members  of  his  flock. 

Situations  like  these  produced  unhappy  results.  It  is  a  matter 
of  wonder  how  a  clergyman  could  meet  his  own  expenses,  the  cloth¬ 
ing  and  feeding  of  a  family  (all  but  eleven  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Diocese  of  Western  New  York  were  listed  as  married  in  1854), 
the  education  of  children,  and  the  purchases  of  vestments  and  books 
without  going  into  debt.  Nor  could  a  pastor  be  censured  when  he 
accepted  another  charge  where  the  salary  was  larger.  In  some 
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instances  the  removal  of  parishioners  materially  reduced  the  ability 
of  a  church  to  sustain  a  minister.  Finally,  as  mentioned  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  page,  these  conditions  influenced  the  number  of  candidates 
for  holy  orders.  Aware  of  these  and  other  factors,  Bishop  De  Lan- 
cey  high-lighted  the  issue  at  the  Conventions  of  1853  and  1854  and 
issued  a  pastoral  letter  to  laity  on  clerical  salaries.  “There  is  no 
excess,”  he  stated,  “in  the  payment  of  the  clergy  for  their  services.” 
The  “money-salary”  varied  from  a  hundred  dollars  in  the  feeble 
rural  churches  to  nearly  two  thousand  in  some  three  or  four  city 
parishes  and  “there  is  but  one  parish  that  engages  to  pay  its  clergy¬ 
men  in  money  over  two  thousand  dollars.”  By  way  of  remedy  the 
Bishop  urged  an  increase  of  regular  stated  salaries,  “punctually 
paid”  and  a  donation  on  each  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  donation,  he 
stressed  was  not  to  be  a  substitute  for  any  part  of  the  salary.  “The 
clergy,”  he  reminded  all,  “are  not  an  indolent,  luxurious  body  of 
men,  but  laborious,  faithful,  hard  working  in  their  vocation.  They 
shrink  not  from  duty.” 

Thanksgiving  Day  collections  and  other  donations  brought 
some  relief  to  an  underpaid  clergy  as  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of 
the  Journal  for  the  years  that  followed.1  Particularly  was  this  true 
during  the  1860’s.  Unfortunately,  parochial  reports  for  that  de¬ 
cade  were  neither  complete  nor  uniform  thus  making  an  analysis 
of  salaries  impossible.  Sixty-seven  parishes,  however,  in  Central 
New  York  did  give  data  for  three  or  more  years.  Using  these 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  twenty-four  gave  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  in  cash  a  year ;  twenty-two  between  five  hundred  and  a 
thousand ;  nine  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred ;  two  between 
fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand ;  six  between  two  thousand  and 
twenty-five  hundred ;  and  four  in  excess  of  twenty-five  hundred. 
The  top  three  parishes  were  Trinity,  Utica,  St.  Paul’s,  Syracuse, 
and  Grace,  Utica. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  parish  maintenance 
was  dependent  upon  money  raised  from  offerings,  donations,  special 
contributions,  the  sale  of  burial  lots,  legacies  and  endowments,  in¬ 
come  earned  from  fairs  and  festivals,  and  from  a  pew  tax.  The 
latter  was  also  used  for  the  building  of  churches  although  at  an 
earlier  date  a  scheme  of  subscription  had  been  employed.  But  because 
of  its  uncertainty  and  the  altogether  too  common  practice  of  de- 

1  Less  successful  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  Bishop  in  1856  to  establish 
endowments  in  every  parish,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  ear-marked  for 
clerical  salaries. 
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faulting,  it  was  superseded  by  an  annual  pew  tax  though  even  this 
did  not  solve  the  problem.  Nor  could  it,  so  a  committee  stated  in 
1840,  unless  every  church  edifice  was  adequately  financed  from  the 
beginning.  To  gain  that  end  the  Convention  of  that  year,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  voted  that  all  sums  subscribed 
for  the  erection  of  church  building  in  the  future  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  loans,  to  be  returned  to  the  subscribers  in  pews  leased  per¬ 
petually  as  private  property,  subject  to  an  annual  tax.  The  plan  in 
one  sense  was  not  new  but  in  its  more  recent  form  did  obviate 
difficulties  that  had  arisen  where  the  pews  had  been  sold  without 
any  condition  or  any  liability  to  assessment  for  parish  revenue. 

Meanwhile  throughout  the  country  considerable  opposition  had 
developed  against  the  sale  and  renting  of  pews.  Private  property 
in  the  House  of  Prayer,  it  was  said,  was  a  restriction  and  limitation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Church — privileges  which  Christ  intended  to 
be  equally  free  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  But  if  seats  were 
sold  what  were  the  reactions  and  feelings  of  those  who  could  not  or 
did  not  own  pews?  Did  some  attend  worship  believing  they  were 
present  by  the  courtesy  of  the  owners  or  did  they  view  themselves  as 
strangers  occupying  the  “alleys  and  corners”  of  the  church?  The 
evident  result  of  such  a  practice,  so  hostile  to  the  design  and  spirit  of 
Christianity,  was  to  set  a  mark  upon  the  poorer  members  and  to  bring 
into  the  church  all  the  temporal  distinctions  of  wealth  and  fashion 
that  were  seen  in  the  dwellings  of  any  village  or  city. 

Others  held  that  the  selling  and  conveying  seats  in  an  edifice 
consecrated  to  God  was  in  contradiction  to  the  rite  of  consecration. 
Again  it  was  affirmed  that  the  pews  sold  were  often  left  unoccupied 
even  though  there  were  not  enough  seats  to  take  care  of  those  who, 
not  so  privileged,  desired  to  worship.  A  more  serious  objection 
arose  when  churches  were  built  by  contributions  to  be  returned  in 
pew  stock ;  such  donations  were  viewed  as  investments  rather  than 
a  religious  offering  to  God.  Moreover,  subscribers  were  immedi¬ 
ately  reimbursed  not  in  moral  or  religious  blessing  but  in  property 
which  might  be  sold  or  exchanged  like  the  stock  of  any  business 
company  or  corporation.  It  was  true,  the  opponents  to  the  system 
readily  admitted,  that  it  was  a  ready  method  of  obtaining  parish 
income  and  that  to  abolish  the  same  at  once  might  lead  to  dire 
consequences.  But  the  true  way  to  correct  an  evil  was  not  to  acqui¬ 
esce  in  it ;  rather  must  the  evil  be  resisted.  And  it  was  with  comfort 
and  assurance  for  the  future  that  reference  was  made  to  the  erection 
of  thirty  Free  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the 
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desireableness  of  having  free  churches  there  could  be  no  question. 
Nor  could  any  question  be  raised  as  to  the  practicality  of  such  a 
plan.  If  it  could  be  done  in  thirty  churches  it  could  in  time  be 
done  in  all ! 

By  1850  sentiments  of  this  type  were  freely  circulating  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  and  at  the  Convention  that  year  a  committee,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Henry  Gregory  of  St.  James’,  Syracuse, 
and  George  Leeds  of  Grace,  Utica,  and  Messrs.  George  F.  Com¬ 
stock  and  Tracy  S.  Knapp  of  Syracuse  and  New  Berlin  respectively 
were  members,  was  appointed  to  study  the  problem.  After  review¬ 
ing  the  subject  the  committee  reported  the  following  year  that  the 
erection  of  churches  “by  pious  offerings,  without  any  condition  of 
private  property”  was  much  to  be  desired.  The  seats  in  such  edifices 
might  be  rented,  if  necessary,  until  such  time  as  the  congregational 
offerings  were  sufficient  to  meet  parish  expenses  “and  the  seats,  then 
be  declared  absolutely  Free.”  Accompanying  this  statement  was  a 
recommendation  that  in  the  future  all  new  churches  be  financed 
without  any  encumbrance  from  property  rights  in  seats.  After 
some  discussion  the  subject  was  recommitted  and  became  the  object 
of  debate  in  1852.  Ultimately,  upon  motion  of  Horatio  Seymour 
of  Trinity,  Utica,  it  was  voted  that  the  practice  of  selling  or  leas¬ 
ing  pews  was  unwise  and  inexpedient.  Moreover,  that  thereafter 
all  parishes  were  invited  to  erect  new  churches  without  individual 
property  in  seats. 

As  a  result  of  this  action  many  parishes  extended  these  prin¬ 
ciples  to  their  own  scheme  of  meeting,  namely,  of  discontinuing 
the  pew  tax  and  by  declaring  their  seats  Free.  Among  the  Free 
churches  in  Central  New  York  reference  may  be  made  to  Calvary, 
Utica,  St.  Stephen’s,  New  Hartford,  St.  Paul’s,  Chittenango,  Christ, 
Sherburne,  Grace,  Waterville,  and  St.  James’,  Syracuse.  Coinci¬ 
dental  with  this  trend  was  the  introduction  of  weekly  pledges,  the 
envelope  system  being  used  in  some  instances.  But  as  late  as  1868  the 
older  plan  of  selling  or  leasing  pews  remained  in  a  few  parishes.1 

1  During  the  earlier  decades  pews  were  reserved  for  the  poor  and  the 
clergyman’s  family.  In  1848,  St.  Paul’s,  Syracuse,  had  a  “widow’s  pew.” 
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In  late  June,  1861,  Bishop  De  Lancey,  then  a  man  of  nearly 
sixty-four,  attended  the  annual  alumni  reunion  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York.  It  was  a  happy  though  busy 
occasion.  Old  friends  were  to  be  met  and  new  ones  made;  the 
financial  life  of  the  Seminary  to  be  reviewed  with  great  care;  and 
as  the  eldest  bishop  present,  he  presided  at  commencement  exercises. 
Then  came  a  grievous  mishap.  While  crossing  John  Street  he  was 
knocked  down  by  an  omnibus.  A  medical  examination  revealed  no 
fractures  but  a  “severe  contusion”  was  reported.  The  doctors 
ordered  complete  rest,  advice  he  had  much  difficulty  in  following 
due  to  the  pressure  of  diocesan  matters.  Ultimately  he  was  partial¬ 
ly  disabled  for  several  months — a  siege  that  sapped  vitality  and 
subjected  him  to  illnesses  in  the  years  that  followed.  In  March, 
1864,  for  example,  he  was  stricken  with  quinsy  which  incidentally 
kept  him  from  attending  the  funeral  of  a  very  dear  friend,  the 
Rev.  John  J.  Brandegee,  onetime  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Utica. 
It  was  not  until  early  June  that  he  was  about  His  Master’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

This  was  on  June  5th  but  on  the  eleventh  of  the  same  month 
while  at  Utica  a  sudden  illness  forced  his  quick  return  home.  So 
serious  was  his  condition  that  it  was  thought  wise  to  administer  to 
him  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  private.  Though  he  regained  strength  he 
felt  unequal  to  make  his  fall  visitation  so  that  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Bishops  of  New  Jersey  and  Michigan  to  handle 
these  matters.  Later,  he  dragged  himself  to  Utica  where  on  August 
16th  he  consecrated  the  “beautiful”  Grace  Church  in  which  he 
addressed  Convention  the  next  day.  Among  other  things,  and  in¬ 
dicative  of  his  deep  devotion  to  the  Church,  he  remarked: 

After  the  examination  and  opinion  of  my  physicians,  my 
own  experience  and  observation,  and  the  uncertain  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  hazardous  disease  which  is  said  to  affect  me,  I 
deem  it  my  duty. .  .to  ask  the  aid  of  an  Assistant  in  my 
office  to  be  appointed  at  this  Convention. 

Those  close  to  the  Bishop,  especially  the  Rev.  Theodore  Babcock 
of  Watertown,  had  been  waiting  for  such  an  announcement.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  various  opinions  arose 
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even  before  the  Utica  gathering.  Notably,  was  there  a  sentiment 
among  the  clergy  that  the  situation  argued  not  for  an  assistant 
but  rather  for  a  division  of  the  diocese.  Even  De  Lancey  nodded 
approval,  but  because  he  “hoped  it  would  not  come  in  his  day,”  the 
Bishop  threw  his  influence  behind  the  idea  of  an  assistant.  There 
were  none  in  the  diocese  disposed  to  question  his  wish.  Thus  at 
Utica  resolutions  were  quickly  passed  favoring  an  election  which 
followed  the  next  day.  The  Journal ,  always  jealous  about  allowing 
historians  behind  the  scenes,  merely  reports  that  by  concurrent  vote 
of  both  orders  the  choice  had  fallen  upon  the  Rev.  Arthur  Cleve¬ 
land  Coxe.  It  does,  however,  indicate  that  votes  were  cast  for 
others.  Among  these,  according  to  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Hayes, 
were  George  Leeds  and  Edwin  M.  Van  Deusen,  both  of  the  Utica 
area,  and  Charles  H.  Platt,  later  of  Christ  Church,  Binghamton. 
Though  Dr.  Hayes  does  not  deny  the  personal  influence  of  the 
Rev.  William  Shelton  and  Rev.  Abner  Jackson  in  the  election  of 
Bishop  Coxe,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  result  was  a  spontaneous 
affair  by  the  clergy  and  laity. 

“I  have  no  doubt,”  so  he  records, 

.  .  .  that  with  most  of  the  clergy,  as  myself,  and  perhaps 
with  a  great  many  of  the  laity,  it  was  due  simply  to  the 
picture  of  the  man  formed  from  his  ‘Christian  Ballads.’  The 
man  who  could  write  these  must  be  the  man,  we  thought, 
to  succeed  such  a  Churchman  as  Bishop  De  Lancey.  Most 
of  us  knew  little  of  him  outside  of  that  book. 

Fortunately  our  perspective  is  not  so  limited.  We  know  that  he 
was  born  May  10,  1818,  at  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  where  his 
father  was  pastor  of  the  local  Presbyterian  Church.  Later  his  father 
moved  to  New  York  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Laight  Street 
Church  until  his  abolitionist  views  led  to  his  removal  to  Auburn, 
New  York;  here  he  became  President  of  the  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  Meanwhile,  the  son  had  been  drawn  into  the  orbit  of 
the  Church  and  in  1841  was  graduated  from  the  General  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  a  deacon,  June  27,  1841,  at  St. 
Paul’s  Chapel,  New  York  City,  and  became  a  priest,  September  25, 
1842,  at  St.  John’s  Church,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Between  then 
and  his  coming  to  Western  New  York  he  had  declined  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Texas  and  had  accepted  the  rectorship  of 
Calvary  Church,  New  York. 

Notice  of  his  election  as  “Assistant  Bishop”  was  relayed  to 
him;  his  acknowledgment  was  one  of  “surprise  and  emotion.”  On 
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September  24,  1864,  the  future  Coadjutor  informed  Bishop  De 
Lancey  of  his  acceptance.  While  waiting  for  consecration,  Coxe 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Katherine  C.  Hyde — a  very  distant  cousin 
— of  whom  so  many  endearing  entries  may  be  noted  in  his  diary, 
were  busy  beyond  words.  Dismantling  a  home  was  bad  enough,  but 
to  leave  Calvary  Church,  a  parish  devoted  to  his  ministry,  was 
difficult.  There  were  also  the  round  of  social  farewells  with  friends 
in  New  York  and  New  England,  such  as  a  dinner  with  “Dan 
Huntington’’  in  November.  Finally  after  all  goodbyes  were  over 
he  left  for  Geneva  where  he  was  consecrated — but  let  him  tell  his 
own  story  of  that  gala  event : 

Wednesday  4  January  [1865]  in  the  Holy  Tide  of 
Christmas  it  pleased  my  Master  Christ  to  call  me  this  day 
to  serve  Him  in  the  Episcopate.  I  was  duly  consecrated  to 
be  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  to  the  Bp.  of  Western  New  York 
and  to  succeed  him  should  I  be  the  survivor.  .  .The  conse¬ 
cration  was  in  Trinity  Church,  Geneva,  which  was  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  with  rood  screen  surmounted  by  a  cross  and 
there  received  the  imposition  of  hands  and  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

From  other  sources  one  learns  more  of  the  service.  Those  ritualis- 
tically  inclined  will  note  that  perhaps  a  dozen  of  the  clergy  were 
without  surplices.  While  those  who  care  for  music,  may  read  that 
Bishop  Coxe  remarked:  “O,  if  we  could  only  have  had  the  Rose 
of  Sharon  instead  of  that  Te  Deum.” 

Three  days  later  he  was  at  Auburn,  visiting  the  “chamber  where 
Hobart  died,”  thence  on  to  the  churches  at  Marcellus  and  Jordan. 
In  July,  he  was  at  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists,  Oswego.  Of 
these  and  subsequent  visits  to  Central  New  York  one  is  referred  to 
the  Journal.  Moreover,  pertinent  facts  as  to  his  administrations 
during  the  next  three  years  are  mentioned  in  other  chapters  of  this 
volume.  It  should,  however,  be  added  that  he  was  away  from 
Geneva  when  he  heard  of  De  Lancey’s  death.1  Though  not  able  to 
leave  home  for  more  than  a  short  distance  during  his  last  days,  De 
Lancey  was  Bishop  to  the  end.  Nor  had  his  vitality  ebbed  too 
much  after  the  consecration  service  of  Bishop  Coxe  which  may  have 
been  trying  for  an  enfeebled  man  of  sixty-eight.  On  April  2,  1865, 
on  leaving  for  St.  Peter’s  Chapel,  Geneva,  he  suddenly  found  that 
he  was  unable  to  speak.  During  the  next  three  days  he  rallied  and 

1  The  details  as  to  the  last  days  and  funeral  of  Bishop  De  Lancey  are 
summarized  from  an  account  given  by  Dr.  Hayes  in  his  memorable  volume. 
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declined  as  his  overworked  heart  erratically  responded  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  tired  body.  He  died  about  six  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  April  5,  1865.  Bishop  Coxe  arrived  the  next  day;  shortly  there¬ 
after  funeral  services  were  held  in  Geneva,  following  which  Bishop 
De  Lancey’s  remains  were  taken  to  New  York.  Here  for  one  night 
he  lay  in  state  amid  the  beloved  surroundings  of  his  old  parish, 
Calvary  Church,  watched  over  by  students  from  the  General  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary;  later  he  was  buried  at  Heathcote  Hill,  Mamoro- 
neck,  New  York. 

Not  many  days  after  these  happenings,  Bishop  Coxe  appeared 
in  Oswego  where  on  April  29  he  consecrated  Christ  Church.  In 
his  diary  he  described  it  as  a  “glorious  day”  and  followed  that  entry 
with  this  significant  comment:  “This  is  the  beginning  of  my  work 
as  Diocesan  Bishop.”  Indicative  of  this  work  are  the  following 
extracts  lifted  from  his  diary.  “Rose  before  day,”  after  a  night  at 
New  Berlin,  “and  after  a  hearty  breakfast  drove  down  the  Valley 
to  Mt.  Upton.  The  snow  on  the  trees,  unshaken  by  wind,  very 
pretty,”  though  in  reference  to  the  little  flock  that  greeted  him  he 
could  only  add — “a  distressed  little  parish.”  Then  after  visits  to 
Harpursville  and  Windsor  he  “was  up  by  candle-light  and  off  very 
early  on  the  train  to  Chenango  Forks,”  thence  by  coach  to  Greene 
and  Oxford.  Later  at  Clinton  he  observed  that  “Pyrne  was  not 
properly  sustained.”  The  next  day,  December  3,  1865,  he  was  at 
Grace,  Utica — the  church  being  “crammed”  and  he  experienced  “a 
most  Catholic  service.”  Then  on  to  Syracuse  “where  after  business 
with  a  troublesome  vestry”  he  went  to  bed  worn  out.  But  all  of 
this  was  forgotten  when  in  August  of  the  following  year  he  returned 
to  Syracuse  to  attend  the  scheduled  Convention.  And  this  time  he 
records:  “We  had  a  sublime,  early  service  and  after  that,  we  had 
an  agape — a  Convention  breakfast  at  the  Hotel.” 

These  interesting  insights  into  the  Bishop’s  life  and  thought  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  His  mind  was  preoccupied  at  times  with 
a  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek — skills  that  did  him  much  good  in 
his  battles  over  Puseyism  and  his  alarm  over  the  inroads  he  saw 
Romanism  making  in  American  life.  Then  there  was  the  most 
pressing  matter — a  division  of  the  diocese.  Out  of  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  Bishop  De  Lancey  this  vital  issue  had  been  dropped  at 
the  Utica  Convention  of  1864.  But  the  truce  was  brief  in  duration 
and  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  that  followed  the  Buffalo 
Daily  Courier  and  the  Messenger  had  much  to  say  about  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Considerable  talk  must  have  taken  place  among  the  clergy, 
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and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Bishop  shut  his  ears  to  what 
his  friends  of  the  Standing  Committee  may  have  said.  Moreover, 
he  heard  much  when  visiting  Utica  where  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  H.  Coxe,  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  Interestingly, 
however,  his  diary  reveals  about  nothing  on  this  matter. 

But  his  mind  was  well  aware  and  those  that  gathered  at  the 
Rochester  Convention  in  August,  1865,  must  have  expected  him  to 
say  something  about  what  was  uppermost  in  their  thinking.  In  his 
pastoral  address  that  year  there  were  fitting  remarks  as  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  late  Diocesan,  especially  as  to  “his  position  [in  the] 
Catholic  Episcopate  and  as  a  leader  in  the  council  of  our  National 
Church.”  Nor  did  he  ignore  the  problems  that  had  arisen  since  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  “What  is  to  be  done  with  them  [the 
Negroes]  is  a  question  which  the  Church  must  not  leave  to  world¬ 
ly  men,  nor  to  speculative  philanthrophy.  These  souls  must  be  saved 
. .  .Is  the  Church  equal  to  the  occasion?”  And  then  with  selected 
words  he  announced  his  decision  to  leave  Geneva — “wisely  chosen 
as  a  center  six  and  twenty  years  ago — and  to  plant  his  pastoral  staff 
at  Buffalo,  a  step  warranted  by  ‘Scriptural  precedent  and  Catholic 
Law.’  ” 

Intimations  of  this  translation  appeared  in  a  June,  1865,  issue 
of  the  Messenger  where  the  Bishop  was  reported  saying:  “Buffalo 
now  was  an  Episcopal  See  and  would  probably  remain  an  Episcopal 
See  till  the  end  of  time  with  a  resident  Bishop  of  our  Communion 
. .  .Such  a  city  should  never  be  without  a  resident  Bishop.”  Doubt¬ 
less  this  was  intended  in  part  to  point  the  mind  of  the  diocese  as  to 
the  future  of  which  he  said  at  Rochester: 

I  shall  labor  on,  by  God’s  help,  as  well  as  I  can,  until 
you,  my  brethren,  may  think  it  your  duty  to  secure  to  your¬ 
selves  more  abundant  fruits  of  the  Episcopate  by  providing 
for  the  erection  of  at  least  one  more  See  among  the  three- 
half  million  souls  and  the  more  than  twenty  thousand 
square  miles  of  Western  New  York.1 

The  die  had  now  been  cast.  Bishop  Coxe  had  clearly  gone  on  record 
as  favoring  a  division  of  the  diocese  into  at  least  one  more  See.  From 
then  on  it  became  a  question  of  geography  tempered  by  economic 
consideration  and  the  individual  hopes  of  certain  localities.  Of  the 
latter,  the  Messenger ,  December  28,  1865,  printed  an  article  favor¬ 
ing  division,  stating:  “One  of  course  being  Buffalo,  if  an  equal 


1  Italics  are  the  author’s. 
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division  of  Western  New  York  shall  be  made;  or  Rochester  if  the 
plea  is  adopted  of  setting  off  the  largest  city  with  its  own  district 
or  such  others  as  may  be  joined  to  it.” 

The  reference  is  clearly  to  the  “See  Principle”  which  but  a 
short  time  before  had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Church 
by  the  erection  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburg,  “the  first  instance,” 
Dr.  Hayes  states,  “in  the  American  Church  of  a  name  taken  from 
a  city.”  Hayes  also  adds  this  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Bishop  Coxe  who  writing  to  friends  in  that  area  is  said  to 
have  stated : 

For  pity’s  sake  don’t  let  yourselves  be  saddled  with  such 
a  name  as  ' Western  New  York.’  We  have  had  to  struggle 
with  it,  and  it  has  almost  broken  our  backs.  But  we  shall 
divide  soon,  and  then  I  shall  be  ‘Bishop  of  Buffalo’  and  the 
name  of  ‘Western  New  York’  will  disappear,  to  be  heard 
of  no  more. 

In  the  same  vein  the  Messenger,  December  14,  1865,  stated: 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  prelim¬ 
inary  steps  must  soon  be  taken  for  erecting  a  new  See  in 
Western  New  York.  The  two  into  which  it  will  be  divided 
will  necessarily  contain  within  them  other  Sees  in  futoro. 

If  the  Diocese  is  divided  as  equally  as  possible,  that  division 
cannot  last  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Then  the 
terms  of  ‘Central’  and  ‘Western  New  York’ — if  we  retain 
them  now — must  drop  out  of  existence.  What  will  have 
been  gained  by  keeping  those  names  for  a  few  years?  Noth¬ 
ing  whatever.  But  a  great  deal  will  be  lost.  Two  of  the 
four  Sees  will  have  come  into  existence  twenty-five  years 
later  than  they  might.  .  .It  is  no  light  matter  to  destroy  or 
mutilate  the  historical  character  of  a  Diocese,  and  it  is  for 
this  very  reason  that  we  need  the  Episcopate  under  this 
title.  The  name  ‘Western  New  York’  in  which,  wrong  as  it 
is,  we  all  take  such  pride,  which  has  already  associations  of 
no  little  value,  must  perish ,  sooner  or  later.  This  Diocese 
will  be  known  only  in  history.  Had  it  started  right,  with 
its  proper  See  and  title,  it  would  have  been  as  perpetual  as 
the  See  of.  .  .Canterbury. 

The  See  Principle  had  been  adequately  stated  and  had  much  to  do 
with  subsequent  attitudes  and  decisions. 

Reverberations  of  the  Principle  followed  in  various  parts  of  the 
diocese.  Some  of  this  stemmed  from  the  recently  established  Asso¬ 
ciations,  the  first  of  which  to  evidence  a  rash  of  interest  was  that  of 
Oneida,  originally  formed  in  December,  1858.  Composed  of  a 
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goodly  number  of  the  clergy  of  Oneida  and  adjacent  counties,  the 
purpose  of  the  group  was  to  confer  and  promote  local  missionary 
work,  Sunday  School  organization  and  parish  life  in  general.  Sev¬ 
eral  meetings  were  held  for  about  seven  years;  then  it  became 
merged  into  the  scheme  of  Diocesan  Convocations  formed  in  1865. 
Among  its  accomplishments  was  the  founding  of  St.  James’,  Clin¬ 
ton,  and  the  planting  of  missions  at  Augusta,  Deansboro,  and  Oris- 
kany  Falls.  These  and  subsequent  activities  should  dispel  any  doubt 
as  to  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  Convocation.  Equally  impres¬ 
sive  are  the  names  of  some  of  its  leaders  such  as  Charles  W.  Hayes 
and  A.  B.  Goodrich,  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  Benedict  of  Utica. 

The  Bishop,  if  present,  always  presided  at  these  convocations. 
Thus  no  question  was  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  being  at  the 
Oneida  Convocation  in  April,  1866.  But  surprise  must  have  been 
shown  by  some  when  his  admonitions  to  those  present  became  com¬ 
mon  knowledge.  It  was  their  duty,  he  stated,  to  prepare  for  what 
must  take  place  “within  the  next  three  years — the  erection  of  Utica 
into  the  See  of  a  Bishop.”  Later  that  year  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  consecration  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Augusta,  the  Bishop  endorsed  the  creation  of  a  committee  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  idea  of  a  Utica  See.  These  manifestations  were  not 
unnoted  by  the  Messenger,  whose  editor,  the  Rev.  William  T. 
Gibson,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Bishop  and  generally  dis¬ 
posed  toward  a  See  at  Utica.  In  one  of  the  issues  of  that  paper 
there  appeared  the  comment,  which  may  have  provoked  some  talk 
in  the  diocese,  that  Grace  Church,  Utica,  “was  rapidly  getting 
ready  to  be  made  a  Cathedral  when  the  Diocese  shall  be  divided.” 
Added  signs  of  existing  trends  were  shown  when  Coxe  attended  a 
third  meeting  of  the  Convocation  in  July  at  which  time  a  full  and 
detailed  report  was  adopted. 

Even  to  this  day  the  report  impresses  the  reader  as  being  a 
clear  and  positive  statement  of  a  project  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those 
who  advanced  it.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  within  the  limits 
of  this  volume  to  even  sketch  the  substance  of  the  plan.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  a  diocese  was  proposed  which  would  include  the  five 
eastern  counties  and  form  a  long  narrow  strip,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  and  south  with  an  average  width  of  forty  miles. 
Supporting  the  scheme  there  was  marshalled  a  mass  of  data  that 
must  have  carried  much  weight  and  authority.  More  effective,  it 
would  seem  were  the  concluding  sentences  wherein  desires  were 
balanced  by  moderation : 
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What  plan  of  division  is  best  for  the  whole  Diocese  may 
be  left  for  the  Diocese  itself  to  determine ;  but  it  belongs 
to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  these  counties  to  say  whether 
they  require  and  will  support  a  Bishop  of  their  own.  If 
such  is  the  wish  of  this  Convention  it  ought  at  once  to  initi¬ 
ate  such  action  as  will  ascertain  the  views  of  the  other  clergy 
and  laity.  .  .especially  those  of  Jefferson  and  Chenango 
counties.  .  .so  that  if  their  concurrence  should  be  obtained, 
the  result... may  be  laid  before  the  next  Convention... 
This  we  believe  would  be  our  duty  even  had  not  the  sub¬ 
ject  been  laid  before  us  and  our  consideration  of  expressly 
advised  by  the  Bishop.  It  is  well  known  that  a  speedy  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Diocese  is  inevitable.  Whether  it  shall  be  on  the 
Territorial  or  the  See  principle  is  one  question;  whether 
Utica  shall  in  any  case  become  a  See  is  another.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  are  convinced  that  the  general  concurrence  and 
immediate  action  of  the  five  Eastern  counties  will  be  needed 
to  accomplish  such  a  result. 

Clearly  Bishop  Coxe  wanted  a  division  of  the  diocese  and  the 
founding  of  a  Utica  See.  But  having  passed  these  resolutions 
the  idea  seems  to  have  dawned  upon  some  one  of  sounding  out 
opinion  in  Chenango  and  Jefferson  before  the  August  Convention 
at  Syracuse.  Thus  the  scheme  was  relayed  to  these  counties.  In 
Jefferson,  thanks  to  the  unusual  interest  expressed  by  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Babcock  of  Trinity,  Watertown,  a  favorable  vote  was 
given,  while  in  Chenango  sentiment  was  divided  between  a  See  at 
Utica  or  Syracuse.  Encouraged  by  these  results,  plans  were  made 
for  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  five  counties  to  be  held 
in  the  afternoon  preceding  Convention.  In  advance  of  this  informal 
gathering,  the  Oneida  Convocation  drafted  several  resolutions  the 
preamble  to  which  should  be  noted.  Here  the  view  was  expressed 
that  the  proposed  diocese  of  Utica  could  support  a  bishop  and  that 
the  “residence  and  labors  of  a  Bishop  among  us  [was]  .  .  .indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  efficient  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  Church  in  these 
counties.”  Therefore,  it  was  agreed  to  “contemplate  the  present  or 
ultimate  erection  of  the  City  of  Utica  into  an  Episcopal  See.” 

Presiding  over  the  pre-convention  meeting  was  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Juliand  of  Greene,  with  the  Rev.  Alfred  B.  Goodrich  of  Calvary 
Church,  Utica,  as  secretary.  While  some  delegates,  like  Rev.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Rogers  of  Greene,  Rev.  Walter  Ayrault  of  Oxford,  and 
George  W.  Dunbar  of  New  Berlin,  either  opposed  division  or 
favored  a  Syracuse  See,  the  greater  number  seemed  more  concerned 
over  the  financial  ability  of  a  Utica  Diocese  to  support  a  Bishop. 
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The  issue  was  resolved  when  Mr.  J.  M.  Shearman,  a  vestryman  of 
Trinity,  Utica,  reported  that  mention  of  this  problem  had  been 
made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  that  parish.  Aware  of 
“the  prospective  large  increase  of  revenue  to  the  church  from  cer¬ 
tain  property  in  New  York,”  the  vestry,  so  Mr.  Shearman  con¬ 
tinued,  approved  of  an  “appropriation  of  $1,500  per  annum... 
toward  the  support  of  a  bishop  provided  Utica  was  the  See  and 
Trinity,  the  Cathedral.”  Following  this  significant  news,  Mr. 
Joseph  Benedict  softened  the  resistance  of  the  Chenango  delegates 
by  indicating  that  railway  construction  now  building  would  con¬ 
nect  that  county  into  closer  ties  with  Utica. 

Little  now  remained  but  to  pass  the  prepared  measures.  While 
these  called  for  a  presentation  to  Convention  of  the  July  resolu¬ 
tions  it  was  clearly  stated  that  there  was  no  intent  to  force  an 
immediate  vote  but  rather  to  encourage  Convention  to  study  the 
Oneida  plan,  as  well  as  others,  by  a  special  committee.  To  this  was 
added  the  hope  that  the  principles  of  the  See  Episcopate  should  not 
be  forgotten.  A  committee  composed  of  A.  B.  Goodrich,  Theodore 
Babcock,  Walter  Ayrault,  and  F.  W.  Hubbard,  and  Edward  A. 
Brown  of  Watertown  and  Lowville  respectively,  was  then  named 
to  present  to  Convention  the  decisions  of  both  the  July  Convocation 
and  the  present  gathering.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  Oneida  plan  included  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Hayes, 
Holland  Patent,  Rev.  Hugh  L.  M.  Clarke,  Rome,  Rev.  William 
J.  Alger,  Bridgewater,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Goodrich,  Utica. 

Prior  to  the  presentation  of  these  matters  the  Bishop  delivered 
his  annual  address.  Toward  the  close  he  commented  on  the  question 
of  a  new  diocese  and  urged  prompt  action  so  as  to  permit  action 
by  the  General  Convention  unless  opinion  favored  postponement 
to  1871.  As  for  himself  he  stated:  “I  would  not  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  delay  recorded  in  my  account  with  my  Master.” 
Nor  did  his  listeners  wish  to  assume  that  load.  Thus  on  motion  it 
was  resolved  to  leave  the  matter  to  a  Committee  of  Fifteen  who 
were  to  render  a  report  in  1867,  the  chairman  being  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Shelton  of  St.  Paul’s,  Buffalo.  This  having  been  accomplished, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Babcock  presented  the  statements  and  resolutions  in 
reference  to  Utica  which  were  properly  handed  over  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Fifteen.  Of  the  eight  clergymen  on  this  body  four  were 
from  Central  New  York,  namely,  Babcock  of  Watertown,  Beach 
of  Oswego,  Coxe  of  Utica,  and  George  W.  Hills  of  Syracuse. 
Messrs.  Hiram  Denio  of  Utica,  F.  W.  Hubbard  of  Watertown, 
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G.  F.  Comstock  of  Syracuse,  and  W.  R.  Osborne  of  Binghamton 
were  lay  members  from  Central  New  York.  Dr.  Hayes  described 
the  committee  as  being  conservative  in  nature  and  fairly  well  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  larger  parishes  in  Western  New  York. 

Now  the  Messenger ,  August  26,  1866,  in  reporting  these  events 
stated  that  following  the  creation  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Platt  of  Christ  Church,  Binghamton,  “went  at  some 
length  into  reasons  why  the  Southern  Tier  of  Counties  should  be 
regarded  as  intimately  bound  together  and  indeed  more  naturally 
connected  with  Buffalo  than  any  other  city  on  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road.”  Platt,  however,  did  not  implement  his  remarks  with  a 
motion  and  the  idea  was  dropped.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Shelton  on  his 
return  to  Buffalo,  formulated  a  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  each  of  whom  were  asked  to  find  out 
whether  the  parishes  in  his  area  wished  division  and  if  so  upon 
what  premises.  Moreover,  was  the  projected  division  to  rest  upon 
a  north-south  or  east-west  line  and  should  the  Episcopate  Fund  be 
equally  divided  ?  Finally,  did  the  desire  for  division  stem  merely 
from  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Bishop  or  from  the  impression  that 
the  Church’s  best  interest  would  be  advanced  by  small  dioceses? 

The  replies  to  these  questions  were  many  and  generally  favored 
division  “on  the  great  principle  that  they  needed  more  frequent 
and  intimate  supervision”  than  what  Bishop  Coxe  would  possibly 
render.  As  to  the  line  of  division  a  “unanimous”  vote  supported 
a  north-south  line  through  Seneca  Lake ;  it  also  was  agreed  that  the 
funds  of  the  Western  New  York  should  be  equally  divided.  News 
of  what  the  Committee  was  doing  soon  became  common  knowl¬ 
edge  and  occasioned  some  comment  and  criticism,  portions  of  which 
were  thought  justified  at  the  time.  Plad  Dr.  Shelton,  for  example, 
honestly  wished  to  find  out  diocesan  opinion  would  it  not  have  been 
wiser  to  have  directed  his  inquiries  to  the  parishes  and  missions 
rather  than  to  the  committee  itself?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  the  result  would  have  been  much  different.  Evidence  to 
support  this  conclusion  may  be  seen  in  the  position  taken  by  the 
Jefferson  and  Onondaga  Convocation  in  January,  the  former  voting 
in  favor  of  division  without  expressing  preference  as  to  either  line, 
the  latter  supporting  division  along  the  north-south  line.  On  the 
same  day  these  meetings  were  held  the  Messenger  ran  a  long  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  moot  question  of  division.  It  was  Gibson’s  opinion 
that  the  experience  of  1838  argued  for  the  Seneca  Lake  line.  He 
also  made  it  clear  that  there  should  be  an  equal  sharing  of  the 
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Episcopate  Fund.  But  what  is  more  interesting  was  his  suggestion 
that  the  proposed  division  should  lead  to  creation  of  See  dioceses  in 
all  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York. 
Utica,  for  example,  might  well  include  not  only  the  eastern  coun¬ 
ties  but  those  of  St.  Lawrence,  Herkimer,  and  Otsego.1 

Almost  a  week  later  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  met  at  Buffalo. 
Dr.  Shelton,  so  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Hayes  relates,  after  opening  the 
meeting  astonished  all  by  opposing  any  division ;  why,  is  not  stated. 
Possibly  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Coxe  of  Utica  had  been  forewarned 
of  his  attitude  and  so  this  may  account  for  an  entry  in  the  Bishop’s 
diary  where  it  is  recorded  that  his  brother  urged  him  to  his  duty 
“in  the  grave  matter”  of  division.  Shelton’s  influence  was  quickly 
deflated  as  the  committee  evidenced  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
division.  After  much  debate  it  was  agreed  to  divide  the  diocese 
along  a  line  that  followed  the  eastern  limits  of  Wayne,  Ontario, 
Yates,  and  Schuyler  counties.  In  reference  to  this  debate  the  Bishop 
commented : 

The  Committee  met  and  although  Judge  Denio  and 
others  came  on  purpose  to  withstand  the  erection  of  two 
sees. .  .yet  beyond  all  I  had  faith  to  expect,  they  came  to  a 
unanimous  decision. 

Nothing  was  said  about  Dr.  Shelton’s  position  and  it  may  be  that 
Dr.  Hayes  was  wrong  in  making  the  statement  he  did.  Other  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  favored  a  scheme  of  common  interest  in  existing 
diocesan  institutions  and  funds ;  equal  distribution  of  the  Episcopate 
Fund ;  and  the  consideration  of  the  See  Principle. 

Although  “Delta,”  writing  in  the  Messenger ,  January  17,  1867, 
confidently  asserted  that  the  “question  of  the  division.  .  .has  been 
most  satisfactorily  settled,”  there  were  others  who  thought  differ¬ 
ently.  Between  January  and  May,  1867,  for  example,  proponents 
of  the  interests  of  the  southern  counties  met  at  Bath  and  Owego 
and  discussed  a  division  that  would  have  united  these  counties  with 
Buffalo;  there  was  also  some  talk  of  an  Elmira  See.  News  of  these 
events  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  Bishop  and  Dr.  Shelton  who, 


1  In  the  Messenger,  January  10,  1867,  there  is  reference  to  the  founding 
of  the  Diocese  of  Albany.  The  writer  hoped  that  ultimately  there  would  be 
in  New  York  a  “Grand  Province  of  five  dioceses  with  the  senior  bishop  as 
Metropolitan.” 
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as  far  as  is  known,  appear  to  have  agreed  to  ignore  these  suggestions.1 

The  views  of  the  southern  counties  made  no  impression  upon 
the  Committee  when  it  reconvened  in  July  at  Syracuse.  No  one, 
it  should  be  noted,  represented  the  Southern  Tier  at  either  Buffalo 
or  Syracuse,  and  only  eight  of  the  fifteen  were  in  attendance  at 
Syracuse.  The  latter  gathering,  however,  reaffirmed  the  decisions 
made  at  Buffalo  and  instructed  a  committee  to  present  the  same  at 
Convention,  scheduled  to  meet  at  Elmira,  August  21,  1867.  A 
choral  Morning  Prayer,  the  Rev.  George  M.  Hills  of  Syracuse, 
officiating,  opened  this  historic  meeting.  Later  and  after  breakfast, 
the  Bishop  and  Clergy  marched  into  Trinity  Church  chanting 
Laetatus  Sum ,  following  which  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  quickly  spent  in  routine  business  and 
it  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  the  question  of  division  was 
brought  before  the  delegates. 

Dr.  Shelton,  speaking  for  the  Committee,  briefly  reviewed  its 
deliberations  and  decisions.  Then  came  a  statement  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  appointed  at  Syracuse.  Herein  it  was  reported  that  the 
Committee  had  unanimously  arrived  at  a  decision  favorable  to 
division  for  two  reasons.  First,  such  a  proposal  was  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  the  diocese  and  rested  upon  facts  of  great  weight 
and  importance.  “It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  any  one  Bishop” 
to  handle  a  diocese  that  had  doubled  in  strength  since  its  birth  in 
1838.  But  what  of  the  future  when  the  population  of  the  diocese 
would  soar  beyond  the  already  staggering  number  of  a  million  and 
a  half?  Moreover,  as  shown  by  the  State  Census  of  1865,  the 
ratio  of  increase  “in  the... Church  had  been  more  than  52  per 
cent... or  more  than  3  to  1  of  any  religious  denomination.”  At 
the  same  time  the  value  of  church  property  was  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  any  other  faith. 

The  Committee’s  second  reason  for  advocating  division  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  series  of  arguments  conceived  to  refute  those  sponsored 
by  the  opponents  to  division.  The  most  prominent  of  these  was  the 
apprehended  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  support  of  a  bishop.  But 
this,  the  Committee  held,  was  imaginary  when  one  recalled  that 
the  offerings  for  the  previous  year,  as  compared  with  those  of  1840, 

1  A  study  of  the  Report  in  relation  to  the  Division  of  the  Diocese, 
adopted  by  the  southern  counties  at  Bath,  May  7,  1867,  will  well  repay  any 
interested  person.  It  is  the  author’s  opinion  that  the  Editor  of  the  Messenger 
was  not  far  afield  when  in  July,  1867,  he  admitted  that  the  case  for  these 
counties  was  “impressive.”  In  November,  the  Messenger  refers  to  the  idea 
of  an  Ithaca  See. 
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were  in  a  proportion  of  thirty  to  one.  Again,  it  had  been  said  that 
it  was  unfair  to  promote  division  so  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Bishop  Coxe — a  contention  the  Committee  affirmed  could  hardly 
stand  in  the  face  of  his  repeated  calls  for  division.  Finally,  it  had 
been  argued  that  division  would  impair  the  standard  and  quality 
of  Episcopal  influence.  Do  those,  the  Committee  asked,  who  hold 
such  an  opinion  honestly  believe  for  one  moment  that  if  the  City 
of  New  York  were  made  into  a  diocese  such  action  would  decrease 
the  importance  and  vitality  of  that  See?  And  what  of  the  English 
dioceses,  all  embraced  within  an  area  less  than  of  the  State  of 
New  York? 

Having  thus  presented  the  case  for  division,  the  Committee  then 
introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  favoring  division  along  a  line 
drawn  in  accordance  with  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Wayne,  On¬ 
tario,  Yates,  Schuyler,  and  Steuben  counties,  and  that  the  area  to 
the  east  be  declared  the  new  diocese.1  Following  which  the  Con¬ 
vention  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  act  upon  each  resolution  in 
turn.  In  respect  to  the  first,  advocating  division,  several  amend¬ 
ments  were  introduced  all  of  which  were  lost.2  A  vote  by  orders 
then  followed  on  that  resolution.  One  hundred  of  the  clergy  voted 
for  division  as  opposed  to  two  negative  votes  by  H.  H.  Brown  and 
Ferdinand  Rogers  of  Big  Flats  and  Greene  respectively.  Among 
the  eighty-six  parishes  there  was  one  divided  and  nine  negative 
votes,  five  of  which  came  from  Grace,  Elmira,  St.  Peter’s,  Bain- 
bridge,  Zion,  Greene,  Trinity,  Seneca  Falls  and  St.  John’s,  Ithaca. 
Oddly  enough,  therefore,  opposition  to  division  came  chiefly  from 
portions  of  the  area  ultimately  to  be  included  within  Central  New 
York.  The  battle  for  division  had  been  won;  Gloria  in  Excelsis 
rang  throughout  Trinity  Church. 

Greater  resistance,  however,  followed  in  respect  to  the  second 
resolution  which  defined  the  division.  As  soon  as  a  motion  for 
adoption  had  been  put,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Guion  of  Seneca  Falls 
offered  an  amendment  favoring  a  line  which  would  follow  the, 
north  boundaries  of  Broome,  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Schuyler,  Steuben, 
and  Livingston  counties  and  the  western  limits  of  Monroe  county. 
Such  a  proposal  clearly  reflected  in  part  the  desires  of  the  Southern 

1  Steuben  seems  to  have  been  added  after  the  Buffalo  meeting. 

2  One  of  the  amendments  by  E.  A.  Graham  of  Grace,  Utica,  sought  to 
delete  Steuben  ;  another  was  also  lost  favoring  the  plan  of  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  as  was  one  proposed  by  Ward  Hunt  of  Grace,  Utica,  that  tied  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  division  to  the  question  of  the  support  of  the  episcopate  in  each  of 
the  dioceses. 
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Tier  which  if  accepted  would  have  left  that  area  within  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Western  New  York.  At  the  same  time  it  would  have 
allocated  Yates,  Ontario,  Monroe,  and  Wayne  to  the  new  diocese. 
Supporting  Guion  was  Mr.  John  A.  Collier  of  Christ  Church, 
Binghamton,  who  presented  resolutions  passed  by  the  vestry  depre¬ 
cating  any  scheme  that  would  divide  the  southern  counties  and 
petitioning  that  these  be  left  as  a  part  of  Western  New  York. 
Later,  Mr.  Thomas  Farrington,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Owego, 
presented  similar  resolutions  after  which  the  Rev.  Orland  Wither¬ 
spoon  of  St.  James’  Church,  Buffalo,  moved  postponement  of  the 
original  resolutions  until  the  next  convention ;  the  motion  was  lost. 
The  question — Guion’s  amendment — was  then  called  for  with  the 
following  result:  clerical  votes,  twrenty-seven  in  favor,  sixty-three 
opposed ;  Lay  votes,  twenty-two  for  and  forty-seven  against. 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  is  of  interest.  The  Journal  reports  the 
total  number  of  clergy  in  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York  at 
that  time  as  being  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  which  included  the 
Bishop  and  six  clergymen  resident  but  as  yet  not  received.  Of  these 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  present  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  eleven  were  entitled  to  vote.  Of  the  latter  but  ninety 
used  their  franchise ;  approximately  nineteen  per  cent  abstained  for 
one  reason  or  the  other.  All  but  seven  of  those  endorsing  Guion’s 
amendment  were  from  Central  New  York  including  in  addition  to 
the  mover  such  well  known  clergymen  as  Walter  Ayrault  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Joseph  M.  Clarke  of  Syracuse  (St.  James’),  Charles  M. 
Platt  of  Binghamton  (Christ),  William  Paret  of  Elmira  (Trin¬ 
ity),  and  Albert  P.  Smith  of  Cazenovia.1  Those  opposed  from  the 
same  area  numbered  pastors  like  Theodore  Babcock  of  Watertown 
(Trinity),  Amos  B.  Beach  of  Oswego  (Christ),  John  Brainard  of 
Auburn  (St.  Peters’),  Samuel  H.  Coxe  of  Utica  (Trinity),  Wm. 
T.  Gibson  of  Oriskany,  A.  B.  Goodrich  of  Utica  (Calvary),  George 
M.  Hills  of  Syracuse  (St.  Paul’s),  John  W.  Payne  of  Ithaca, 
E.  M.  Van  Deusen  of  Utica  (Grace)  and  Jedediah  Wilson  of 


1  Others  were  W.  J.  Alger,  Paris  Hill,  H.  M.  Brown,  Big  Flats,  Joseph 
Hunter,  Guilford,  C.  T.  Kellogg,  Elmira,  E.  Z.  Lewis,  Norwich,  G.  F. 
Mayer,  Elmira,  T.  G.  Meachem,  Waterville,  G.  G.  Perrine,  Aurora,  W. 
Roberts,  Windsor,  J.  A.  Robinson,  Bainbridge,  T.  W.  Street,  Owego,  M.  E. 
Wilson,  Harpursville,  S.  F.  Jarvis,  Utica,  and  F.  Rogers,  Greene. 
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Antwerp.1  As  far  as  the  clerical  vote  was  concerned,  Dr.  Shelton 
and  his  committee  had  fared  none  too  well  in  Central  New  York. 
What  might  have  happened  had  all  the  churches  in  that  area  been 
represented  and  had  all  voted  is  not  known,  though  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  the  margin  of  victory  in  Central  New  York  might  have  been 
narrowed.2 

But  even  had  the  Southern  Tier  won  more  clerical  votes  in 
that  area  it  would  have  been  defeated.  Dr.  Shelton’s  Committee 
had  not  merely  ignored  the  representations  from  this  area  but  had 
used  its  own  prestige  and  influence  quite  well.  Witness,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  success  it  had  in  the  four  leading  cities  of  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Utica.  The  final  vote  among  the  clergy 
gave  the  Committee,  which  probably  reflected  the  Bishop’s  think¬ 
ing,  a  majority  of  thirty-six.  Nor  did  the  laity  lag  behind,  there 
being  a  majority  of  twenty-five  in  that  order,  the  vote  being  twen¬ 
ty-two  for  the  Guion  motion  as  opposed  to  forty-seven  against.3 
Interestingly  enough  except  for  the  churches  at  Palmyra,  Branch- 
port,  and  Phelps  all  of  the  affirmative  votes  came  from  Central 
New  York,  namely  Binghamton  (Christ),  Harpursville,  Windsor, 
Northville,  Bainbridge,  Greene,  New  Berlin,  Sherburne,  Caze- 
novia,  Waterville,  Whitestowm,  Syracuse  (St.  James’),  Elmira 
(Grace),  Horseheads,  Elmira  (Trinity),  Seneca  Falls,  Waterloo, 
Waverly,  and  Owego.  Those  in  Central  New  York  voting  against 
the  Guion  motion  were  Ellicottville,  Auburn  (St.  Peter’s),  Aurora, 
Oxford,  Watertown  (Grace  and  Trinity),  Oneida,  Rome,  Utica 
(Calvary,  Grace,  and  Trinity),  Fayetteville,  Skaneateles,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (St.  Paul’s),  Oswego  (Christ  and  Evangelists),  and  Ithaca. 
In  a  few  instances,  such  as  Aurora,  Oxford,  and  Waterloo,  there 
was  disagreement  between  the  clergy  and  laity.  Then  there  were 
parishes  that  had  no  lay  delegates  but  whose  clergy  supported  Guion 
such  as  Norwich,  Guilford  and  St.  George’s,  Utica.  Among  the 


1  Wm.  M.  Beauchamp,  Baldwinsville,  M.  B.  Benton,  Boonville,  J.  H.  C. 
Bonte,  Oswego,  J.  Bowman,  Fayetteville,  L.  R.  Brewer,  Carthage,  H.  L.  M. 
Clarke,  Rome,  A.  W.  Cornell,  Homer,  R.  N.  Duff,  Skaneateles,  H.  V.  Gard¬ 
ner,  Oneida,  F.  Granger,  Ellicottville,  J.  K.  Lewis,  Syracuse,  Wm.  L.  Lord, 
Pierrepont  Manor,  S.  K.  Miller,  Jordan,  Robert  Parke,  Waterloo,  A.  H. 
Rogers,  Moravia,  Wm.  Raymond,  Cayuga,  and  R.  Todd,  Augusta,  also 
voted  against  the  Guion  motion. 

2  Vacant  parishes  included  those  at  New  Hartford,  Candor,  Holland 
Patent,  Manlius,  and  New  Berlin. 

3  No  attempt  is  made  to  explain  why  some  did  not  vote.  Certain  conjec¬ 
tures  may  be  offered,  such  as  not  being  present  when  the  vote  was  taken. 
But  the  problem  is  too  confused  to  warrant  any  definite  statement. 
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parishes  whose  laity  were  there  but  did  not  vote  were  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  Manlius,  Clinton,  and  Fulton. 

The  loss  of  the  Guion  motion  foreshadowed  the  adoption  of  the 
line  proposed  by  the  Committee.  Before  the  final  vote  was  taken, 
however,  several  futile  attempts  were  made  to  change  the  line.  The 
Rev.  Henry  R.  Lockwood,  of  Christ  Church,  Pittsford,  thought  the 
line  should  be  followed  to  Schuyler  county  thence  easterly  along 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Tier.  Dr.  Paret  wished  to  substitute 
Chemung  for  Steuben,  while  Dr.  Ayrault  wanted  Schuyler  to  be 
in  the  new  diocese.  After  these  had  been  disposed  of,  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  line  was  adopted  without  any  opposition.  Five  other  resolu¬ 
tions  were  then  passed  relating  to  the  distribution  of  existing  funds 
and  certain  legal  aspects  incident  to  division.  It  was  also  agreed 
to  request  General  Convention,  provided  the  Diocese  of  New  York 
approved,  to  enact  a  permissive  canon  establishing  a  federated 
council  of  the  dioceses  of  the  state.1 

Only  one  of  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  namely  the  adoption  of  the  See  Principle  was  not  con¬ 
sidered.  Probably  Dr.  Hayes  was  correct  when  he  wrote  that  it 
“was  laid  on  the  table  simply  because  one  or  two  wanted  to  speak 
on  it  and  another  debate  at  that  hour  was  out  of  the  question.”  Be 
that  as  it  may  the  Convention  adjourned  without  much  ado  so 
far  as  the  Oneida  Convocation’s  resolutions  were  concerned.  How 
the  representatives  of  the  area  interpreted  this  action  is  not  clear ; 
there  may  have  been  some  who  were  unhappy  even  though  the  issue 
might  be  brought  before  Convention  in  1868,  prior  to  the  formal 
establishment  of  the  diocese.  Nor  does  one  know  what  injured 
feelings  existed  among  those  of  the  southern  counties.  Rightly  or 
wrongly  they  had  honestly  staked  their  future  on  unity  with  Buffalo 
and  had  lost.  But  present  research  has  failed  in  discovering  any 
abiding  ill-will.  Their  future  ripened  in  Central  New  York  and 
not  a  trace  of  a  “lost  cause”  attitude  has  been  found,  not  even  at 
Binghamton  or  Elmira. 

Probably  as  the  months  passed  and  as  the  north-south  avenues 
of  communications  increased  in  number  and  efficiency,  namely  the 
railroads,  interurbans,  automobiles,  airplanes,  and  telephones,  the 
attractions  of  Buffalo  disappeared  especially  to  those  counties  whose 


1  These  implementing  resolutions,  prepared  by  a  sub-committee,  had 
been  included  in  the  Committee’s  report. 
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future  was  to  be  within  the  Diocese  of  Rochester.1  At  the  same 
time  the  unity  and  individualism  of  Central  New  York  became  a 
visible  reality.  All  of  which  compliments  those  who  in  1868  had 
fashioned  policy  so  well  and  lasting.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  as 
things  shaped  themselves,  the  scheme  of  the  southern  counties  could 
have  been  lasting  or  that  the  five  eastern  counties  by  themselves 
could  have  supported  an  effective  diocese.  Bishop  Coxe,  Drs.  Shel¬ 
ton,  Gibson  and  others  did  far  better  than  they  knew  when  they 
elected  to  divide  the  old  Diocese  of  Western  New  York  and  to 
allow  Central  New  York  to  be  guardian  of  its  own  destiny. 


1  The  following  may  be  of  interest:  “That  East  and  West  Line. .  .which 
we  propose.,  .traversed  [by  railroads]  both  ways  seven  times  each  day  in 
the  year.  That  North  and  South  line. .  .proposed  by  some  is  incapable  of 
being  traversed  at  all  during  certain  portions  of  the  year  and  can  never  be 
accomplished  without  half  as  many  days  as  the  other  requires  hours.  Prac¬ 
tically  to  reach  Syracuse  or  Utica  from  Chemung  or  Tioga  Counties,  the 
shortest  route  is  through  Rochester”;  see  Report  of  the  Di<v.  of  the  Diocese, 
op.  cit.,  p.  13. 
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The  Diocese  of  Western  New  York  held  its  Thirty-first  Annual 
Convention  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul’s,  Buffalo,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  August  19,  1868.  Among  matters  of  relative  importance 
to  Central  New  York  reference  should  be  made  to  the  admission 
into  Union  of  St.  John’s,  Auburn;  Christ  Church,  Clayton;  Grace 
Church,  Union  Springs;  Trinity  Church,  Boonville;  and  Christ 
Church,  Forestport.  Another  item  related  to  the  petition  of  the 
Onondaga  Indians  for  the  continuance  of  the  services  of  the 
Church.  Supported  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Van  Deusen  and  Rev.  J.  M. 
Clarke  of  Utica  and  Syracuse  respectively  and  the  Honorable 
Charles  Andrews  of  Syracuse,  the  Convention  assured  the  Indians 
their  requests  would  receive  full  and  ample  implementation. 

Of  greater  significance  was  the  pastoral  address  by  the  Bishop 
in  which  he  stated : 

When,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  I  bade  you  fare¬ 
well,  a  year  ago  at  Elmira,  I  had  no  time  to  speak,  ade¬ 
quately  of  the  great  importance  of  the  work  you  had  there 
achieved.  Let  me  begin,  today,  where  we  left  the  matter, 
reminding  you  of  the  fact  that  in  erecting  a  new  Diocese, 
we  have  taken  a  step  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  people  of  the  State;  and  that  it  now 
remains  to  press  it  vigorously  to  its  conclusion. 

Whereupon,  he  urged  his  listeners  to  make  known  to  General 
Convention  their  desire  to  become  a  new  diocese  and  promised  that 
upon  the  approval  of  that  assembly  he  would  call  a  Primary  Con¬ 
vention  for  the  election  of  a  bishop.  In  the  course  of  these  remarks, 
the  Bishop  pointedly  reminded  the  Church  in  Western  New  York 
that  as  yet  he  had  not  decided  whether  he  would  retain  his  See  at 
Buffalo  or  move  into  the  new  diocese. 

It  will  be  a  great  trial  for  me  to  part  with  any  of  you; 
and  I  feel  that  this  affectionate  sentiment  is  not  altogether 
unreciprocated.  I  will  wait,  then,  till  it  becomes  my  pain¬ 
ful  duty  to  decide  such  a  solemn  question. 

The  following  day,  as  Convention,  having  passed  the  required 
legislation,  was  nearing  its  end,  the  Bishop  alluded  to  the  problem 
once  again.  With  understandable  emotion  he  spoke  of  his  forth- 
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coming  separation  from  a  portion  of  his  “beloved  flock”  and  com¬ 
mended  all  to  the  “guidance  and  blessings  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
Whereupon  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  was  sung  and  after  appropriate 
prayers  for  the  departed,  the  Bishop  gave  his  benediction  and  the 
historic  gathering  came  to  a  close.  Later  that  night  and  in  the 
quiet  of  his  own  room  he  recorded  these  sentiments  in  his  diary: 

The  long  day’s  work  in  Council  closed  up  our  business. 

In  the  evening,  my  previous  charge  and  the  closing  of  the 
original  diocese  of  W.N.Y.  It  was  grand.  .  .As  the  solemn 
procession  of  priests  passed  away  singing,  Jersualem  the 
Golden,  I  wept  from  deep  emotion  and  felt  the  memorable 
sanctity  of  the  hour. 

But  there  was  work  still  to  be  done.  Much  of  this  centered 
about  what  had  been  left  undone  at  Elmira,  namely  as  to  where 
the  new  diocese  was  to  have  its  headquarters.  Talk  along  this  moot 
question  had  followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  Elmira  meeting. 
For  example,  the  Utica  Herald ,  November  14,  1867,  in  reporting 
the  activities  of  that  convention  suggested  the  city’s  chances  of  be¬ 
coming  the  See  had  been  injured  by  the  laity  who,  without  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  the  See  Principle  was,  had  opposed  the  same.  Although 
the  Herald  wrote  as  one  saddened  by  the  outcome,  it  was  quite 
correct  in  its  analysis  of  the  confused  thinking  of  the  lay  delegates, 
especially  those  of  Utica,  in  reference  to  the  See  Principle.  But  all 
was  not  over  and  the  opportunity  for  a  revival  of  the  issue  was 
present  in  the  action  taken  at  Elmira.  Here  the  See  resolutions  had 
been  laid  on  the  table;  they  had  not  been  voted  down. 

In  commenting  on  this  action  the  Messenger,  August  6,  1868, 
fathered  its  own  hope  by  interpreting  the  vote  as  postponing  final 
decision  for  a  year.  Thoroughly  wedded  to  the  interests  of  Utica, 
the  editor  stoutly  defended  the  See  Principle  “even  if  we  have  to 
couple  the  names  of  Utica  and  Syracuse.”  Moreover,  he  bolstered 
his  argument  by  reference  to  the  Church  Review  where  recently 
an  attitude  was  expressed,  following  closely  what  Bishop  Coxe  had 
stated  earlier,  championing  the  view  that  a  bishop’s  home  and  see 
should  be  in  the  chief  city  of  a  diocese.  But  what  was  the  first  city 
in  Central  New  York?  Clearly,  this  was  a  matter  of  dispute 
though  few  seriously  thought  of  places  other  than  Elmira,  Ithaca, 
Syracuse,  and  Utica.  But  among  the  laity,  to  repeat,  the  See  Prin¬ 
ciple  was  not  over  important. 

Meanwhile  and  under  able  direction,  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
Syracuse  initiated  a  drive  supporting  the  claims  of  that  community. 
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Today  the  paramount  importance  of  that  city  is  not  questioned. 
But  yesterday  that  preeminence  was  by  no  means  assured  or  con¬ 
ceded.  Convinced,  however,  that  the  future  marked  Syracuse  as 
the  center  of  inland  New  York,  a  will  was  expressed  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned — the  new  diocese  must  be  at  Syracuse!  Thus  a 
gathering  of  local  churchmen  convened  in  that  city  late  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1868.  Due  to  the  influence  of  the  Mayor,  Charles  Andrews, 
a  communicant  of  St.  Paul’s  (whose  High  Altar  today  bears  a 
memorial  to  his  name),  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Hall. 
Presided  over  by  Mr.  Andrews,  a  motion  was  presented  by  his 
friend  and  fellow  parishioner,  George  Comstock,  that  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted.  In  substance,  the  diocese  was  to  be  named  after 
Syracuse  and  its  bishop  was  to  have  his  See  and  home  in  that  city. 
Then  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  and  seriousness  of  the 
Syracuse  group,  a  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  promised 
for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  a  bishop’s  home.  Finally,  in  a 
spirit  of  fealty  and  love,  a  warm  welcome  was  extended  to  Bishop 
Coxe  to  make  Syracuse  his  new  residence. 

These  and  other  facts  were  in  due  time  relayed  to  a  committee, 
appointed  by  the  Bishop,  whose  duty  was  to  prepare  all  things 
necessary  for  the  organization  of  the  diocese.  Meanwhile  at  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  matters  were  likewise  expedited  and  by  October 
15,  1868,  pertinent  legislation  had  been  effected  in  that  Convention, 
and  Bishop  Coxe  issued  the  call  for  a  Primary  Convention  to  meet 
November  10  of  the  same  year  at  Trinity,  Utica.  In  conjunction 
with  this  call  he  eased  tensions  somewhat  by  announcing  his  decision 
to  remain  in  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York.  At  the  same  time 
it  opened  the  way  for  considerable  speculation  as  to  who  the  future 
diocesan  would  be.  Writing  in  the  Messenger ,  October  29,  the 
editor  mentioned  as  possible  candidates  the  Reverends  Theodore 
Babcock  of  Watertown,  James  Rankine  of  Geneva,  Edwin  M. 
Van  Deusen  of  Utica,  George  Leeds  of  Baltimore  and  formerly  of 
Utica,  and  Frederic  Dan  Huntington  of  Boston.  In  some  quar¬ 
ters  the  names  of  the  Rev.  George  M.  Hills  of  Syracuse  and  the 
Rev.  Anthony  Schuyler  of  Rochester  were  mentioned.  In  reference 
to  all  of  these,  the  Bishop  kept  his  mouth  sealed.  Privately  he  may 
have  had  a  candidate  but  if  so  he  did  not  reveal  the  fact. 

The  Primary  Convention  convened  as  summoned.  Sixty-six 
parishes,  represented  by  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  lay  delegates, 
were  present  and  all  but  three  of  the  sixty-four  clergymen  priv¬ 
ileged  to  attend.  The  Rev.  Ferdinand  Rogers,  veteran  priest  at 
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Greene,  was  chosen  President  while  the  Rev.  Alfred  B.  Goodrich 
of  Utica  was  named  Secretary.  Under  these  gentlemen  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  organized,  suitable  resolutions  and  expressions  of  respect 
and  love  for  the  Bishop  were  passed,  and  various  committees  were 
appointed  including  one  on  the  naming  of  the  diocese.  Then,  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution,  Bishop  Coxe,  upon  invitation, 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  meeting.  On  the  morning  following, 
a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  was  held  at  Grace  Church, 
Utica,  with  a  sermon  by  the  Bishop.  The  burden  of  his  remarks 
concerned  the  principles  and  considerations  Convention  should  pur¬ 
sue  in  the  election  of  a  bishop.  One  may  well  imagine  how  these 
comments  stimulated  conversation  at  the  noonday  lunch. 

But  when  Convention  reconvened  in  mid-afternoon  the  time 
for  talking  had  ended.  The  long  awaited  item  of  business — the 
election  of  a  bishop — was  now  in  order.  Before  making  nomina¬ 
tions,  however,  all  stood  silent  in  prayer  following  which  selected 
collects  and  the  ever  moving,  V eni  Creator  Spiritus ,  were  said. 
Seventeen  names  were  then  presented  as  candidates.  Of  these  the 
Rev.  E.  M.  Van  Deusen  represented  the  hopes  of  those  who  wanted 
the  mantle  to  rest  upon  one  living  within  Central  New  York.  His 
successful  pastorate  at  Grace  Church,  Utica,  and  his  leadership  in 
diocesan  affairs  marked  him  as  a  popular  and  strong  possibility. 
Supporting  him  was  the  Rev.  George  M.  Hills  of  St.  Paul’s,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  who  was  a  “favorite  son”  but  whose  name  was  not  presented. 
Oddly  enough  another  strong  prospect  was  the  former  rector  of 
Grace  Church,  Utica,  Dr.  Leeds,  about  whom  rallied  those  who 
wished  to  have  as  bishop  a  man  outside  of  the  old  diocese  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  A  third  nominee  was  the  Rev.  Abram  N.  Little¬ 
john  of  Long  Island,  and  there  wrere  some  who  thought  the  Rev. 
Frederic  D.  Huntington  of  Boston  was  the  man  of  the  hour ;  others 
thought  well  of  the  Rev.  Theodore  Babcock  of  Watertown. 

The  result  of  the  first  ballot  showed  the  relative  strength  of  the 
candidates.  Huntington  had  but  five  clerical  and  three  lay  votes 
out  of  a  total  of  sixty-one  and  sixty-eight  for  each  order.  Dr.  Leeds 
did  somewhat  better  with  six  and  five,  while  the  Rev.  Abram  N. 
Littlejohn  stood  second  with  eight  and  eleven  respectively.  In  first 
place  was  Dr.  Van  Deusen  who  garnered  twelve  clerical  and  seven¬ 
teen  lay  votes.1  On  the  second  ballot  it  was  clear  that  the  contest 
had  narrowed  itself  to  Drs.  Van  Deusen,  Leeds,  and  Littlejohn, 


1  At  this  point  Dr.  Babcock  withdrew  his  name. 
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the  vote  being  seventeen  and  eighteen,  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and 
twelve  and  eighteen  respectively.  The  next  ballot  showed  sixteen 
and  twenty  for  Van  Deusen,  twenty-two  and  twenty-two  for 
Leeds,  and  fourteen  and  twenty-four  for  Littlejohn.  On  the  fourth 
ballot  Van  Deusen  had  ten  and  seventeen  as  compared  with  nine¬ 
teen  and  twenty-two  for  Leeds  and  twenty-eight  and  twenty-eight 
for  Littlejohn.  On  the  fifth  and  last  ballot,  Littlejohn  was  chosen 
bishop  by  thirty-eight  clerical  and  forty-seven  lay  votes ;  Dr.  Leeds 
having  fourteen  in  each  order  with  Dr.  Van  Deusen  with  but  six 
and  nine.  Whereupon  the  election  was  made  unanimous  and  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  was  sung.  “But  I  imagine,”  so  Dr.  Hayes  re¬ 
corded,  “by  no  means  as  heartily  as  in  the  same  church  in  1864.” 
Meanwhile  in  his  diary,  Bishop  Coxe  wrote:  “This  afternoon 
after  several  ballots,  Littlejohn  was  chosen  and  with  much  good 
feeling  this  choice  was  made  unanimous,  I  am  quite  satisfied  and  I 
do  not  see  how  he  can  fail  to  accept.” 

In  order  to  assure  his  acceptance  the  Convention,  on  the  next 
morning,  voted  that  the  Bishop’s  salary  be  fixed  at  four  thousand 
dollars  and  a  home.  Moreover,  to  meet  this  obligation  and  inciden¬ 
tals  thereunto,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  an  immediate 
effort  to  increase  the  principal  of  the  Episcopate  Fund  to  at  least 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  Having  cleared  these  matters  the  Conven¬ 
tion  proceeded  to  debate  the  question  as  to  the  name  of  the  diocese. 
In  the  main  the  issue  centered  about  the  See  Principle  and  the 
members  of  the  Convention  waited  patiently  for  a  report  from  a 
special  committee  that  had  been  named  by  Bishop  Coxe  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  Convention.  But  great  was  their  disappointment  on  hearing 
from  the  Committee  that  it  did  not  offer  any  direct  resolution 
“because.  .  .they  do  not  themselves  agree.”  Instead,  after  presenting 
in  an  academic  manner  the  pros  and  cons  incident  to  various  aspects 
of  the  problem  (so  neatly  balanced  as  to  leave  all  in  doubt  as  to 
what  the  committee  had  in  mind)  the  committee  concluded  by 
reporting  three  possible  courses  of  action :  ( 1 )  to  accept  the  offer 
of  Syracuse  and  with  it  the  name  of  Syracuse  for  the  diocese;  (2) 
to  delay  the  choice  until  the  bishop  had  decided  where  he  wished 
to  locate;  and  (3)  to  adopt  the  name  of  Central  New  York. 

According  to  available  evidence  the  report  was  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment.  Probably,  Dr.  Gibson  in  the  Messenger ,  summed  it  up 
quite  well,  when  he  described  the  effort  as  “an  exposition  of  the 
see-saw  principle.”  Although  the  committee  might  have  differed 
with  the  editor  in  this  characterization,  it  frankly  admitted  that, 
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though  having  labored  hard  and  long,  it  was  divided  and  could  not 
make  a  direct  recommendation.  How  widely  apart  were  the  mem¬ 
bers  was  evident  when,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  report,  one  of 
them,  Mr.  John  Stryker  of  Rome,  introduced  a  motion  describing 
the  diocese  as  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York,  and  that  the 
decision  on  the  episcopal  residence  should  be  postponed  in  order  to 
give  the  bishop  an  opportunity  to  express  a  preference.  But  no 
sooner  was  Mr.  Stryker  seated  than  Dr.  Gibson  was  on  his  feet 
proposing  an  amendment  to  substitute  the  word  “Syracuse”  for 
“Central  New  York.”  Fortunately  for  all  the  noon  hour  had 
arrived  and  a  wearied  and  confused  body  of  delegates  welcomed  a 
recess  that  extended  until  three  in  the  afternoon. 

What  transpired  during  this  interim  is  unknown  though  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  may  have  indulged  in  serious 
discussion.  Sober  minds,  it  would  appear,  were  anxious  to  avoid 
unnecessary  debate  and  injured  feelings.  Such  may  have  been  the 
motive  behind  the  motion  carried  by  Charles  Andrews  of  Syracuse 
that  Bishop  Coxe  be  invited  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  problem. 
But  the  Bishop,  not  wishing  to  tread  where  wisdom  argued  no, 
wisely  declined  the  “courteous  invitation.”  Whereupon  Dr.  Van 
Deusen  sought  to  amend  Dr.  Gibson’s  proposal  by  substituting 
“Utica  and  Syracuse”  for  “Syracuse.”  However,  this  motion  was 
quickly  brushed  aside  by  another,  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Grant 
of  Christ  Church,  Oswego,  which  if  passed  would  have  called  the 
diocese  the  “See  of  Syracuse,  Utica,  Oswego,  Auburn,  Elmira,  and 
Binghamton.”  Clearly,  the  situation  was  getting  out  of  hand.  At 
least  this  may  have  been  what  was  in  George  F.  Comstock’s  mind 
when  he  proposed  that  all  amendments  be  laid  on  the  table  so  that 
a  direct  vote  might  be  had  on  the  original  motion.  Though  this  was 
carried  the  charged  air  of  the  Convention  was  evidenced  by  an 
exchange  of  opinions  between  the  Chair  and  a  delegate  as  to 
whether  such  a  vote  had  placed  the  original  motion  on  the  table. 
The  Chair  ruled  otherwise  and  upon  an  appeal  the  decision  was 
sustained. 

But  more  confusion  followed  when  Dr.  Paret  of  Trinity 
Church,  Elmira,  sought  to  alter  Mr.  Stryker’s  motion  by  adding: 
“And  in  voting  upon  this  question,  this  Convention  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  voting  for  or  against  what  is  called  the  ‘See  Prin¬ 
ciple’.”  Clearly  his  intent  was  to  pave  the  way  for  a  vote  on  the 
title  “Central  New  York”  without  committing  the  Convention  to 
the  See  Principle.  The  question  being  on  the  original  motion  as 
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thus  amended,  a  vote  by  orders  being  called  for,  the  result  was  as 
follows:  Clergy — ayes,  17,  nays,  29;  Parishes — ayes,  31,  nays,  11. 
So  the  motion  was  lost.  But  why?  Our  sources  provide  no  adequate 
answer.  Certainly  there  may  have  been  an  element  of  confusion  on 
the  part  of  some  amid  all  the  amendments  offered  and  discussion 
thereon.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  Dr.  Paret  and 
twenty-eight  other  of  the  clergy  had  voted  in  the  negative,  only 
eleven  of  the  parishes  did  likewise.  Then  the  unexpected  happened. 
Dr.  Paret  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  question — a  proposal  the 
Convention  agreed  to  without  delay,  and  the  original  resolution 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  sixty-two  to  thirty-six.  Thus  it  was  agreed 
the  diocese  was  to  be  known  as  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York, 
it  being  understood  that  this  involved  no  commitment  either  for  or 
against  the  See  Principle.  Immediately  thereafter,  it  was  decided 
that  the  subject  of  the  bishop’s  residence  would  be  postponed  until 
the  next  convention  so  as  to  give  the  bishop  elect  an  opportunity  to 
express  a  preference. 

Following  this  action  and  while  the  Convention  was  disposing 
of  other  matters,  Bishop  Coxe  found  time  to  draft  and  submit  the 
following  communication  to  the  Convention : 

The  Diocese  now  happily  formed  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  Western  New  York,  having  resolved  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  name  of  Central  New  York,  as  that  of  the  Diocese,  I 
hereby  give  my  consent  to  the  same,  recording,  nevertheless, 
my  sincere  regret  that  another  conclusion  has  not  been 
reached  by  the  Convention.  I  add  my  sincere  prayer  for  a 
blessing  upon  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York  and  its 
Bishop  elect. 

For  one  who  had  pled  for  the  avoidance  of  a  title  such  as  “Central 
New  York”  this  communication  spoke  volumes  in  spite  of  its  ex¬ 
treme  brevity.  A  fuller  statement  was  made  in  January,  1869,  at 
a  Special  Convention  of  the  new  diocese.  Here  the  Bishop  stated : 

It  is  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  Divine 
Providence  has  thus  dealt  with  us,  in  order  to  suggest  to  us 
the  inquiry  whether  there  may  have  not  been  something  in 
the  action  of  our  former  council  which  it  becomes  us  to 
review.  The  general  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the 
church  has  been  so  expressed,  as  to  deserve  to  be  felt,  with 
respect  to  the  name  you  have  fixed  upon  your  diocese.  Is  it, 
indeed  a  fixture?  Can  it  not  be  removed?  Our  beautiful 
geography  is  disfigured  by  a  nomenclature  which  gives  an 
air  of  buffonery  to  our  map... I  grieve  to  say  that  this 
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diocese  has  given  itself  the  very  worst  name  to  be  found  in 
our  church  records. 

But  that  is  not  all.  In  choosing  a  name  of  awkward  and 
uncouth  device  you  deliberately  forfeited  one  of  the  most 
liberal  proposals  that  could  have  dignified  your  beginnings 
as  a  diocese.  The  churchmen  of  the  city  in  which  we  are 
assembled,  with  a  promptness  which  will  ever  reflect  honour 
upon  them,  proposed,  in  consideration  of  being  accepted  as 
the  See,  to  provide  your  bishop  with  a  dwelling,  or  Seehouse, 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  diocese  and  suitable  for  its  pur¬ 
pose.  Was  it  worthy  of  practical  men  to  reject  an  offering 
of  $20,000  coupled  with  no  unworthy  conditions,  when  no 
other  city  of  the  diocese  was  prepared  to  make  a  similar 
tender?  Is  it  possible  that  any  feeling  of  worldly  rivalry, 
such  as  inseparable  from  our  civil  conventions,  was  allowed 
to  intrude  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  church  legislation? 

I  trust  not.  This  has  been  suggested  as  an  apology.  I  will 
not  permit  myself  to  credit  what  would  be  a  gross  aggrava¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  this 
mistake,  for  so  I  must  call  it,  was  occasioned  by  some  doubts 
as  to  the  See-system  itself — a  system  on  which  I  have  ever 
spoken  so  freely  that  my  opinions  are  well  known  and  can¬ 
not  be  doubted.  I  could  wish,  in  parting  with  a  portion  of 
my  diocese,  from  which  I  have  never  received,  in  any  other 
form,  less  of  respect  than  I  covet,  some  deference  had  been 
shown  to  the  opinions  of  a  Bishop,  who  is  not  conscious  of 
any  disposition  to  extremes,  and  who  has  demonstrated  in  a 
published  sermon,  the  Scriptural  and  primitive  character  of 
that  system. 

These  remarks  are  not  dictated  by  another  feeling,  how¬ 
ever,  than  that  of  extreme  disappointment.  Do  not  imagine 
that  a  single  corporate  act  of  this  kind  has  been  allowed  to 
efface  the  recollection  of  the  thousand  personal  kindnesses 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  this 
Diocese.  They  are  deeply  graven  in  my  heart.  To  the 
Churchmen  of  this  city,  more  especially,  my  warm  acknowl¬ 
edgments  are  due  for  the  courtesy  and  affection  with  which 
they  coupled  their  offer  of  a  See-house  with  the  expression 
of  a  desire  that  I  might  continue  to  be  their  Bishop  and  live 
to  enjoy  therein  the  benefit  of  their  munificence.  I  ask  once 
more,  my  beloved  brethren,  is  there  not  something  to  be  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  action  of  your  Primary  Convention  ?  Putting 
this  inquiry  upon  record,  however,  I  have  discharged  my 
own  duty,  and  there  I  leave  the  matter,  with  little  doubt 
of  your  ultimate  conclusions. 

The  convention,  however,  indicated  no  willingness  to  unlock 
Pandora’s  Box.  So  many  troubles  had  dogged  the  councils  of  Cen- 
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tral  New  York  in  reference  to  its  diocesan  establishment  that  wis¬ 
dom  must  have  argued  for  silence.  Moreover,  the  issue  was  all  but 
forgotten  on  receipt  of  the  news  that  Dr.  Littlejohn  had  been 
elected  Bishop  of  Long  Island  eight  days  after  Central  New  York 
had  chosen  him  to  be  its  diocesan.  Bishop  Coxe’s  first  reactions 
were  of  dismay  and  consternation.  He  viewed  it  as  unfortunate  for 
himself  and  Central  New  York.  “Nor  do  I  admire  them,”  he 
wrote,  “for  doing  this  in  Brooklyn ;  nor  do  I  think  well  of  Little¬ 
john  for  permitting  it.”  Six  days  later,  November  25,  Littlejohn 
visited  Bishop  Coxe  in  Buffalo  and  sought  the  latter’s  counsel  as  to 
the  dilemma  facing  him.  In  his  diary,  the  Bishop  records  his 
impressions  in  a  vivid  manner.  He  admitted  he  could 

.  .  .see  clearly  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  requires 
him  to  stay  on  Long  Island,  and  trying  though  it  is  to  go 
through  all  this  election  again,  I  am  willing  to  have  it, 
rather  than  see  Long  Island  subjected  to  a  radical  or  to  a 
thoroughly  incompetent  bishop.  Dr.  L.  was  only  just  elected 
and  nobody  else  of  his  principles  could  have  been  chosen.  .  . 
This,  however,  I  do  not  say  to  Dr.  L.  on  whom  I  press  the 
claims  of  C.N.Y.  that  he  may  fairly  understand  them. 

Two  days  later,  after  Dr.  Littlejohn’s  departure,  the  Bishop 
wrote  as  follows:  “Trust  the  visit  has  been  not  unimportant  to 
the  Church.  He  cannot  come  to  C.N.Y.  that’s  clear  and  I  am 
reconciled,  in  view  of  the  common  good.’’  On  the  following  day, 
November  28,  Dr.  Littlejohn  writing  from  his  Brooklyn  home 
informed  Bishop  Coxe  that  after  “serious  and  prayerful  consider¬ 
ation,’’  he  felt  compelled  to  decline  the  high  honor.  In  commenting 
on  the  episode  at  a  later  date,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Hayes  stated : 

The  next  week  Dr.  Littlejohn,  as  every  one  expected, 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Long  Island,  which  also  seems  to  us 
now  a  foregone  conclusion ;  but  of  course  those  who  voted 
for  him  in  Utica  must  have  somewhat  persuaded  themselves 
to  the  contrary. 

Dr.  Littlejohn’s  decision  caused  the  Bishop,  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  Central  New  York,  to 
issue  a  call  for  a  special  convention  to  meet  at  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Syracuse,  on  January  13,  1869,  for  “the  purpose  of  electing  a 
bishop.”  In  accordance  with  this  call  fifty-seven  clergy  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  lay  delegates,  representing  sixty-six  par¬ 
ishes,  gathered  at  Syracuse  and  were  duly  given  seats  in  the  Con- 
tion.  Dr.  Littlejohn,  having  preached  the  sermon  at  the  morning 
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service,  the  text  being  “Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her; 
and  tell  the  towers  thereof,  mark  well  her  bulwarks,  set  up  her 
houses,  that  ye  may  tell  them  that  come  after,”  was  given  a  seat  at 
the  right  hand  of  Bishop  Coxe.  Whereupon,  a  motion  having  passed 
for  the  election  of  a  bishop,  Bishop  Coxe  delivered  an  address  most 
of  which  has  already  been  commented  upon.1  Following  which  he 
remarked  extemporaneously  in  substance  as  follows : 

I  feel  contrained  to  say,  at  this  moment,  that  I  have 
entirely  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  work  of 
selecting  a  candidate  for  the  Episcopate  of  this  Diocese.  Any 
reports  of  a  contrary  nature  must  proceed  from  an  entire 
mistake.  I  have  been  pleasantly  asked,  with  respect  to  a 
reverend  brother  who  has  been  prominently  named  as  a  can¬ 
didate,  whether  I  have  not  been  heard  to  remark  that  it  is 
my  hope  to  see  him  a  bishop.  Let  me  say,  in  all  candour, 
that  I  have  said  as  much  of  every  brother  whom  I  have 
heard  named  as  a  prominent  candidate.  But  I  have  made 
no  such  remark  as  respects  the  Diocese  of  Central  New 
York,  nor  with  reference  to  this  present  canvas.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  have  been 
wrong  for  me  to  give  counsel,  with  an  open  and  frank 
avowal  of  preference,  had  circumstances  made  such  councils 
necessary.  I  claim  such  a  right  for  myself,  and  for  any  bish¬ 
op  situated  as  I  am.  But  I  have  chosen  not  to  exercise  such 
a  right  in  the  present  circumstances.  I  reserve  only  the 
right  to  interfere  in  case  any  unworthy  name  should  be 
introduced ;  a  crisis  which  I  have  no  reason  to  apprehend. 
Even  in  such  a  case,  I  should  act  openly,  and  with  a  clear 
statement  of  my  reasons  before  the  whole  Convention.  No 
duty  could  be  more  clear  than  that  of  a  Bishop  in  such  an 
emergency.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  perform  it,  in  such  a 
case ;  but  I  should  act  with  outspoken  freedom  and  candour 
and  give  everybody  an  opportunity  to  understand  my  ob¬ 
jections. 

The  stature  of  Bishop  Coxe  must  have  risen  mightily  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  heard  or  read  these  frank  and  Christian  avowals. 
It  put  to  rest  any  doubts  that  may  have  existed  as  to  his  role  in 
the  choice  and  election  of  any  candidate.  Moreover,  it  re-affirms 
emphatically  what  is  most  conspicuously  established  by  his  diary, 
namely  that  at  no  time  had  he  whispered  so  much  as  a  single  word 
as  to  his  preference.  It  is  true  that  this  source  contains  compli¬ 
mentary  comments  toward  a  life  long  friend,  the  Rev.  Frederic 
Dan  Huntington  of  Boston,  though  in  no  instance  did  he  indicate 


1  See  above  p. 
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a  desire  that  he  might  be  the  new  bishop.  Central  New  York,  in 
brief,  canvassed  and  elected  a  man  of  its  own  choice. 

The  result  of  the  first  ballot  showed  that  among  thirteen  can¬ 
didates,  some  of  whom  had  been  considered  in  the  previous  election, 
F.  D.  Huntington  and  E.  M.  Van  Deusen  received  fifteen  and 
twelve  votes  respectively  out  of  fifty-six  cast  by  the  clergy.  Among 
the  laity,  an  equal  number  were  cast  of  which  these  two  gentlemen 
garnered  twenty-nine  and  fifteen  respectively.  Clearly,  opinions 
were  divided  largely  on  the  issue  as  to  whether  the  new  diocesan 
should  or  should  not  be  a  resident  of  Central  New  York.  On  the 
second  ballot,  the  number  of  candidates  considered  by  the  clergy 
decreased  by  three  with  Huntington  and  Van  Deusen  gaining  twen¬ 
ty-seven  and  twelve  in  order.  The  laity,  however,  limited  their 
choice  to  six  names,  Huntington  receiving  forty-three  and  Van 
Deusen,  sixteen.  The  next  ballot  showed  that  of  the  fifty-five  cler¬ 
ical  votes,  scattered  among  nine  candidates,  Huntington  claimed 
thirty-one  to  Van  Deusen’s  sixteen.  The  next  and  final  ballot 
showed  that  of  the  fifty-five  clerical  votes  given  to  nine  candidates, 
Huntington  had  thirty-one  to  Van  Deusen’s  twelve.  Equally  re¬ 
vealing  was  the  result  among  the  laity  who,  confining  themselves 
to  but  five  names,  cast  forty-five  votes  for  Huntington  and  twelve 
for  Van  Deusen  out  of  a  total  of  sixty-three  votes.  The  Chair 
having  announced  the  election  of  Frederic  Dan  Huntington,  the 
Convention  joined  in  singing  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis;  then  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  him.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  Convention 
adjourned.  Later  that  day  and  while  still  at  Syracuse,  Bishop  Coxe 
entered  the  following  in  his  diary: 

In  the  afternoon,  Laus  deo!!  Dr.  Huntington  was 
elected  bishop  of  C.N.York.  I  think  it  a  very  happy  choice, 
though  I  forbade  taking  any  part  in  the  matter  leaving  the 
result  to  God’s  gracious  Providence,  in  entire  submission. 

He  appears  to  have  graciously  guided  and  blessed  us. 

In  such  a  simple  manner  does  this  narrative  come  to  its  end. 
The  pioneer  days  of  the  Church  in  Central  New  York  were  fin¬ 
ished.  Its  memorable  life  in  two  historic  dioceses,  to  which  it  had 
made  many  notable  contributions,  was  over.  A  new  adventure  lay 
ahead,  the  story  of  which  starting  with  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Huntington  at  Boston  in  April  8,  1869,  remains  to  be  told. 
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Camden,  Trinity . 15,  54,  55 

Canastota,  Trinity . 23,  55 

Candor,  St.  Mark’s . 30,  33,  40,  51,  143 

Cape  Vincent,  St.  John’s . 22,  54 

Carthage,  Grace . 55,  124,  143 

Cayuga  Mission . 143 

Cazenovia,  St.  Peter’s . 31,  32,  54,  56,  121,  142,  143 

Champion,  St.  John’s . 55,  124 

Chittenango,  St.  Paul’s . 22,  55,  128 

Clark  Mills,  St.  Mark’s . 121 

Clayton,  Christ . 146 

Clayville,  St.  John’s . 55,  112 

Cleveland,  St.  James’ . 54 

Clinton,  St.  James’ . 121,  132,  135,  144 

Colesville ;  see  Harpursville 

Constableville . 21,  23,  30,  33,  118,  119 

Constantia,  Trinity . 30,  52,  54,  117,  118 

Cortland,  Grace . 23,  31,  55,  98 

Coventry,  St.  Paul’s . 21,  23,  31 

Danby,  Christ . 23,  30,  33,  40 

Deansboro,  St.  Andrew’s . 135 

Dexter,  All  Saint’s . 58 

Dryden  . 23 

Eaton,  Christ . 33 

Ellicottville  . 143 

Elmira,  Grace . 33,  121,  123,  141,  143 

Elmira,  Trinity . 37,  40,  53,  99,  121,  122,  140,  142,  143,  144,  146,  151 

Empyville  . 50 

Evans  Mills,  St.  Andrew’s . 50 

Fayetteville,  Trinity . 22,  32,  40,  54,  76,  118,  124,  143 

Forestport,  Christ . 146 

Fulton,  Zion . 45,  118,  144 

Genoa;  see  Northville  . 23 

Geddes;  see  St.  Mark’s,  Syracuse 

Greene,  Zion . 31,  44,  53,  57,  65,  118,  122,  132,  141,  142,  143 

Guilford,  Christ . 22,  23,  30,  53,  142 

Hamilton,  St.  Thomas . 14,  23,  33,  57,  64,  72,  112,  121 
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Harpursville,  St.  Luke's .  11,  16,  18,  21,  22,  33,  69,  72, 

112,  118,  119,  122,  125,  142,  143 

Hector . 51 

Holland  Patent,  St.  Paul’s.  .21,  22,  23,  40,  44,  57,  75,  97,  98,  118,  119,  137,  143 

Homer,  Calvary . 23,  29,  31,  33,  51,  55,  64,  69,  118,  143 

Horseheads,  St.  Matthew’s . 31,  40 

Indian  Mission . 146 

Ithaca,  St.  John’s . , . 21,  28,  31,  40,  57,  72,  97,  98,  107,  118 

121,  122,  125,  141,  142,  143 

Jamesville,  St.  Mark’s . 22,  57,  118 

Jordan,  Christ . 31,  54,  118,  121,  131,  143 

Lenox  . 14 

Lisle  . 23 

Liverpool,  Church  of  the  Ascension . 23,  50,  51,  56,  119 

Locke  . 23 

Ludlowville,  St.  Luke’s . 23 

Lowville,  Trinity . 15,  22,  23,  31,  33,  41,  53,  99,  115,  122,  123 

McLean,  Zion . 32,  33,  51,  99 

Manlius,  Christ . 14,  16,  20,  21,  22,  23,  41,  32,  33,  53,  54, 

69,  96,  117,  118,  119,  143,  144 

Marcellus,  St.  John’s . 23,  54,  69,  118,  131 

Martville,  Zion . 117 

Montezeuma . 14,  23,  31,  50 

Moravia,  St.  Matthew’s . 21,  22,  26,  28,  32,  51,  69,  96,  112,  118,  143 

Mt.  Upton . 31,  118,  132 

New  Berlin,  St.  Andrew’s . 14,  21,  22,  40,  53,  72,  75,  96,  98,  118, 

120,  128,  132,  143 

New  Hartford,  St.  Stephen’s . 21,  23,  25,  40,  44,  54,  57,  73,  107,  112, 

118,  119,  122,  128,  143,  144 

North  Hill,  Calvary . 42 

Northville,  St.  Andrew’s  . 143 

Norwich,  Emmanuel . 23,  30,  57,  118,  122,  125,  142,  143 

Oneida,  St.  John’s . 55,  69,  95,  121 

Oneida  Indians . 5,  11 

Oneida  Castle,  St.  Peter’s . 11,  21,  23,  118 

Onondaga  Hill,  Zion . 14,  16,  19,  23,  34,  40,  44,  69,  118 

Oriskany,  St.  Peter’s . 23,  29,  40,  44,  54,  55,  142 

Oriskany  Falls,  Good  Shepherd . 135 

Oswego,  Christ . 21,  22,  31,  33,  44,  61,  63,  65,  69, 

73,  98,  99,  107,  118,  119,  121,  123,  142,  143,  151 
Oswego,  Evangelists. .  .14,  57,  69,  71,  72,  73,  74,  86,  97,  123,  131,  132,  137,  143 

Otisco  . 21 

Owego,  St.  Paul’s . 33,  40,  51,  57,  112,  118,  122,  139,  142,  143 

Ovid,  St.  James . 23,  31 

Oxford,  St.  Paul’s .  14,  21,  22,  25,  33,  56,  61,  63,  65,  69,  72, 

73,  86,  96,  118,  122,  123,  132  136,  142,  143 

Paris  Hill,  St.  Paul’s .  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  18,  21,  22,  23,  40,  55,  95,  111, 

118,  119,  122,  125,  142 

Perryville,  St.  Stephen’s . 21,  23,  29,  55,  56,  69,  112,  118 

Pierrepont  Manor,  Zion . 30,  31,  44,  53,  63,  65,  75,  98,  107,  118,  143 

Pompey,  Christ . 22,  29,  32,  118 

Port  Byron,  St.  Paul’s . 23,  54 

Port  Leyden,  St.  Mark’s . 22 

Pulaski,  St.  James’ . 53,  121 

Redfield  . 15 

Richford,  St.  John’s .  32,  33,  51 

Rome,  Zion . 22,  23,  32,  38,  40,  54,  95,  107,  112,  116,  118,  121,  137,  143 

Sackett’s  Harbor,  Christ . 22,  40,  44,  54,  69,  112,  118,  119 

Salina . 19,  23,  29,  51,  55,  118 

Seneca  Falls,  Trinity . 31,  33,  44,  71,  73,  118,  141,  143 

Sherburne,  Christ . 15,  22,  29,  69,  118,  119,  125,  128,  143 
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Skaneateles,  St.  James’ . 14,  20,  21,  22,  23,  40,  54,  65,  73,  95,  112,  118,  143 

Smithfield,  St.  Peter’s  . 14 

South  Danby . 51 

Speedsville,  St.  John’s . 31,  32 

Sterlingville  . 124 

Syracuse,  St.  James’ . 31,  32,  53,  55,  107,  121,  123,  128,  142,  143 

Syracuse,  St.  Mark’s . 29,  50,  55,  69,  118,  119 

Syracuse,  St.  Paul’s. . .  .22,  23,  25,  32,  33,  51,  53,  55,  61,  63,  64,  65,  73,  75,  76, 

107,  112,  114,  119,  121,  122,  123,  126,  132,  137,  142,  143,  148,  149 

Syracuse,  Trinity . 74,  107 

Theresa,  St.  James’ . 64,  120 

Trenton,  St.  Andrew’s . 28 

Truxton,  St.  Mary’s  . 57 

Tully,  St.  Paul’s . 20,  31 

Turin . 22,  69,  118 

Union  Springs,  Grace . 146 

Utica,  Calvary . 54,  76,  107,  121,  128,  136,  142,  143 

Utica,  Grace . 31,  32,  40,  53,  54,  56,  61,  65,  73,  76,  98,  113,  114,  121,  123, 

128,  129,  135,  142,  143,  149 

Utica,  St.  George’s . 54,  115,  121,  143 

Utica,  St.  Paul’s . 50,  155 

Utica,  Trinity . 11,  14,  15,  16,  18,  22,  25,  30,  33,  40,  45,  54,  56,  61,  69, 

70,  71,  73,  74,  76,  96,  97,  99,  112,  115,  118,  119,  121, 

126,  128,  133,  137,  142,  143,  148 

Verona,  St.  Peter’s  . 23 

Vienna,  St.  John’s . 23 

Waterloo,  St.  Paul’s . 23,  33,  63,  64,  65,  73,  98,  107,  115,  121,  123,  143 

Watertown,  Grace . 143 

Watertown,  St.  Paul’s . 23,  31,  33,  40,  44,  73,  120,  143 

Watertown,  Trinity . 21,  22,  29,  55,  63,  75,  107,  118,  123,  124,  125, 

129,  136,  137,  142 

Waterville,  Grace . 97,  99,  112,  116,  121,  122,  128,  142,  143 

Waverly,  Grace . 143 

Weedsport,  St.  John’s . 54 

Westmoreland,  Gethsemane . 54,  75,  97 

Whitesboro,  St.  John’s . 54 

Whitestown . 143 

Windsor,  Zion . 22,  31,  120,  142,  143 
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